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On a Secret Mission. 











BY MARIE B. SCHRADER. 


How an American, Came To Be Sidetracked from His Purpose in Paris 
to an Enterprise Which Fairly Took His Breath sei 5 
When He Found Out What It Was. 


(Complete in This. Number.) < 


CHAPTHR—4. ““Ah! Pardon, monsieur, I under- 

stand,” suavely answered the clerk; who 

was invariably shocked when an American 

ARIS is a great place, all refused to spend his vacation money fool- 

right; but it can’t quite ishly. 

come up to little old New “And now, for the café. Where is it? 

York.” I’m hungry,” continued the stranger as ‘ 
‘Thus remarked the la- his eyes searched the four corners of the 

test guest of the most ex- lobby. 


RUSSELL TAKES A DARE. 





pensive, hotel in Paris as he inscribed his * Right over there, monsieur,’ and the 2 
* name in bold letters on the register. clerk waved a gracious hand. ee 
The clerk, who was apparently listen- “All right, thank you,” replied the = 


ing with the closest atone twisted his stranger. 

mustache reflectively. However, he did not hurry in the direc- 
“ Monsicur, there is only one Paris,”- tion pointed out, but leaned against the 

he said. “‘New York? Ah, maybe she desk while he gazed around him. 











be grand. I know not. I haf not yet eet “Ah, these Americans, they are so cu- 
seen.” ; rious,’ murmured the clerk softly as his ~ ¢ 
With this polite response, he turned his assistant passed his elbow. 
gaze to the stranger’s entry. Norman Russell was undeniably an_ 
“ Norman Russell,’ he read aloud, American. Any one who chanced to give 
““ New York,” he added. him a most casual glance would have had 
“ Correct,’ quickly assented the stran- »no difficulty in arriving at this decision. E 
ger. ‘Now I am not going to tell you _ He was tall and blond, with a splen- ss 
the story of my life and. that of my fam- did physique; broad, with square shoul- “ 
ily. All I want is a room.’ : ~ders, and a face in which strength of ae. 
— “A suite, monsieur?” character was easily read. i 
- ‘ Nothing like it. Isaidaroom. I am His jaw told of tenacity of purpose, bie “ 
alone. ‘There is no Mrs. Russell.” his blue eyes twinkled or softened at will, ; 
3 ‘ 
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3 os 
and showed the easier side of his nature. 
There was a quickness in his speech and a 
celerity of movement which stamped him 
with his nationality at once. 

“ Hallo! What's this?” he exclaimed 
suddenly. * 

“Ts anything de matter with mon- 
sicur?”’ politely inquired the clerk as he 
turned his attention from two other guests 
for the moment. 

The newcomers were certainly not 
American. 
characteristics of persons from the south- 
ern part of Europe. Just what country 
claimed their loyalty it would have been 
hard to decide. 

They paused in their questioning of the 
clerk in order to carefully scrutinize the 

~ breezy American, Evidently his type in- 
terested them. 

/~ Well, what do you think, of that?” 

continued Russell. 

“ Monsieur, 1 beg you to inform me 
what ees eet, the difficulty?” asked the 
clerk, all interest. 

The two newcomers waited for the 
reply. é 

* Qh, nothing much,” answered Rus- 
sell, as he pointed’ with his finger to a 
paragraph in the evening bulletin which 
had just caught his eye. “I see that there 
is another revolution in that funny little 
country, Bavardo,” he added witha laugh) 

* And may I ask what the gentleman 

from America finds amusing in the state- 

“ment?” politely inquired one of the two 

new arrivals, stepping over to Russell’s 

side. He spoke in excellent English with 

a slight accent. Russell could not figure 

‘out just what particular style of accent, 

and answered with equal suavity : 

“These little countries are always at 
war within themselves. It is ridiculous. 
‘A lot of brothers and sisters quarreling, 
it seems to me. Where I live, we. look 
upon such dissensions merely in the nature 
- of family squabbles. We think they are 
jokes. What is your opinion?” 

“T am too much European to apply 
such.a term to these troubles,” replied the 
first of the two men. ‘f We do not take 
things so lightly in Europe as you Yan- 
kees do,” he added. ‘ Life is far more 
serious to us.” : 

~“"Now, look here,” interposed the 

American, “ you want to get that nonsense 

out 6f your head. We are just as serious 
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They bore all the distinctive 






as you are, only we don’t go around tell- 
‘ing people of it.’ 

“Ah!” exclaimed the two Europeans. 

“Oh, there is much to be learned in 
Europe about America,” continued Rus- 
sell. 

“Will not monsieur give us some facts 
on your wonderful country?” inquired 
one of the strangers. 

“Are you interested in America?” 
asked Russell in surprise. 

“Very, very — so,” replied both 
men. 

“Tm afraid it’s i060 long a story,” said 
Russell, looking at his watch. ‘“ Besides, 
I haven’t time. If you will excuse me, I 
must get some dinner. I am hungry.” 

“We, too, have not yet had our dinner- 
What do you say to our dining together? 
I understand you Americans are not too 
conventional for that. Then you can tell 
us about your interesting land.” 

Russell hesitated for a moment. . But 
he quickly made up his mind that it was 
ae a pleasant thing to be utterly alone in 

aris. 

“A bully idea!” he exclaimed. 

= do it.” 

The three new arrivals sauntered off to- 
gether in the direction of the dining-room, 
while the clerk stared after them in un- 
concealed amazement. 

After once taking seats at the table, it 
was not many minutes before the three 
acquaintances, having introduced them- 
selves, were conversing in friendly terms. 
“And how long will you be here in 

‘ Paris?” asked Senor Petrono politely. _ 

“Haven't the faintest idéa,” replied 
Russell. 

“On a pleasure trip? ie inquired Sefior 
Barrata. : 
“That depends,” said Russell in a hesi- 
tating manner. 

“Ah, then, Mr. Russell is here on a_ 
mission?” suggested Petrono significantly.’ 

“A mission 22*repeated Russell. ‘‘ Well, 
you wouldn’t exactly call it that,” he add- 
ed hesitatingly. “I can’t tell you abont 


‘Let's 


rit. _ It’s a secret.” 
“Ah!” exclaimed Petrono. ‘A se- 
cret,” and he laughed in low tones. 


“T understand,” 
~“ Perhaps of a diplomatic nature, hein?” 

“Who said so?” asked Russell. _ 

“No one, Mr. Russell. But it is fot so 
difficult to guess, however, that something 








continued Barrata. = 
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of the sort brings you kere at such a 


time.” 

“Look here. Are you a wizard? A 
mind-reader ?” inquired Russell i in amaze- 
ment. 

“Come, monsieur, you can repose the 
greatest confidence in us,” continued Pe- 
trono. “Am I not right when I tell you 
that you are here on a mission of the 
greatest delicacy?” ~ 

“So far, so good,” answered Russell. 
“Yes, you’re right in that.” 

*“ And considerable diplomacy,” went 
on Barrata, watching the American care- 
fully. 

“Well, yes. You might put it that 
way,” admitted Russell guardedly. 

“So much diplomacy that you cannot 
tell about it?” ; 

“You're right,” answered Russell; 
“but will you be good enough to tell me 
what all this means? How do you know 
about it?” : 

“Ah, Mr. Russell, how does anybody 
know anything?” responded Petrono with 
an air of mystery. ‘“ No one comes into 
Paris unknown, you may be sure of. that. 
I would advise you to be a little careful.” 

“ Thanks, awfully. Ill do my best to 
remember your excellent advice, but I fail 
to see how my mission—” 

“Then it zs a mission? ” demanded both 
Petrono and Barrata simultaneously. 

“Well, yes, you might call it that,” 
assented Russell. 

The two others exchanged significant 
glances. 

‘‘ But why are you interestdd in my af- 
fairs?” Russell wanted to know. - 

“ Pardon, monsieur, if we seem intru- 


, sive. It was natural curiosity,” answered 


Petrono. 

Then he deftly turned the conversation 
to the beauty and cleverness of American 
women. 

As the three sat “discus the charm 
in femininity of various nationalities, a 


beautiful young woman entered the din- 


ing-room. She was accompanied by an 
elderly woman with gray hair. 

The two sat near by, but not near 
enough for the trio to catch the conver- 
sation. 

“What a beautiful woman!” ex- 
claimed Russell. 

“Vou admire her?” inquired his two 
friends, 


never met the lady?” * 
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‘““Immensely. I can’t take my eyes off — 
her,” honestly acknowledged the Amer- 
ican. 

“You are not the only one who as ex 
perienced that sensation,” said Petrono 
with a funny laugh. ‘Then you have 


“Why, no; I have just arrived.” : 

“But you will meet her soon, won’t | 
you?” asked Barrata. ~~ 

“T hadn’t thought of that. By Jove! 
I’d love to know her,” enthusiastically ex- 
claimed Russell. 

“You Americans can do anything. 
Why don’t you get acquainted?” 

“Get acquainted!” repeated Russell. 
“I'd be delighted. But how ?—that’s the 
question |” Z 

“That’s up to you,” remarked one of 
Russell’s new acquaintances. 

There was_a certain elusive something 
in the way this remark was delivered 
which caused Russell to pause for a mo- 
ment before replying. 

He looked his new friends over again, 
more carefully this time. Each seemed to 
have a military bearing. 

~“ Well, no doubt I will,” he answered 
with a smile, at the same time watching 
the effect his words produced. 

“You haven’t one chance in a thou- 
sand,” said Petrono. 

“I’m not so sure about that,” doggedly 
responded Russell. 

“Here is where America meets its 
Waterloo,” remarked Barrata with un- 
concealed interest. 

Russell scented mystery. The assur- 
ance of the two men rather nettled him. 
From his observations, the strangérs were 
not on speaking terms with the young 
woman. 

“Well, don’t be surprised, gentlemen, 
if you see me taking lunch with the young 
lady to-morrow,” said Russell. — 

The two men laughed heartily. 

“You Americans are so clever,” re- 
marked Petrono, == ( 

The conversation then shifted to a va- 
riety of subjects, and a little later the 
party broke up, the three men agreeing to 
meet the next day at the same hour. 

Russell wandered into the lobby and 
then found his way to the cigar-stand. As 
he. was. lighting a fine Havana, a by- 
stander remarked : ‘‘ Here comes the prin- 
cess now.” 






































Sees Sento 


Russell turned and faced ~the young 
lady with whom he was supposed to lunch 
the following day. He touched the by- 
stander on the arm. 

“Princess who?” he asked eagerly. 

“ Princess Alicia,” replied the man. 

“Oh, thank you!” said Russell, turn; 
ing on his heel with a knowing look. 

“There’s a conspiracy here,” he told 
himself. ‘‘She may be Princess Alicia, 
and she may not; but whoever she is, she 
is well watched, and in no friendly spirit 
either. I think I’ll take a hand in this 
little game. I don’t think it will interfere 
with my secret mission in Paris,” he con- 
cluded, and proceeded forthwith to ob- 
serve the movements of the, principal 
characters in the little drama. 


CHAPTER Il. = 
RUSSELL IS TAKEN BY SURPRISE, 


HE Princess Alicia!” 

It was a beautiful name, Rus- 

sell thought. _ Just what country 

had the honor of claiming the fascinating 

young woman he did not know. Europe 

was full of countries, little and great, and 

each country possessed its quota of prin- 

cesses as a matter of course. Besides, he 

wa’ not altogether sure whether the young 

woman in question was a real princess or 
not. 

The man who had informed him of her 
identity might have been mistaken. On 
second thoughts, however, he concluded 
that there could be no mistake. He went 
over all the details of his conversation 
with the two foreigners. 

What could be the cause of their ap- 
parent indifference which he decided was 
but a mask to conceal a keen interest ? 

Russell pondered over the situation as 
he selected a comfortable chair and puffed 
vigorously at his cigar. 

He possessed all the enjoyment of ad- 
venture for which true Americans are 
noted, and had any one watched him as 
he moved his Havana from one side of 
his mouth to the other, it would not have 
been difficult to surmise that he meant 
-business. 

“ T.don’t es to worry about my own 


affairs until to- morrow,” he said to him- 
self. “ To-night is at my disposal.” 


While he sat awaiting developments the 


{ 
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two men with whom he had been dining 
entered the lobby and became engrossed 
in a conversation w hich v was conducted in 
whispers. 

Apparently they did not observe Rus- 
sell, who sat half concealed in the depths 
of his ‘huge chair. 


~ Evidently Petrono and Barrata were. 


waiting for some one. 

Russell picked up a paper and _ pre- 
tended to read, but in reality he lost noth- 
ing of what was taking place within the 
radius of his vision. 

Presently the Princess Alicia, accom- 
panied by her elderly woman companion, 
crossed the floor. 

He thought he had never seen any one 
more beautiful. There was something 
about her which would have stamped her 
anywhere as belonging to royalty. The 
poise of her head, the carriage of her 
shoulders, the manner in which she ad- 
dressed her replies to the remarks of her 
companion, were all details which by no 
means escaped the sharp eyes of the Yan- 
kee. 

As she approached closer Russell no- 
ticed that she wore a trailing gown of 
white from which there came glints of 


silver. The neck was cut low, exposing 
her shoulders, which were beautifully 
molded. 


Around her neck ran a string of large 
pearls, in themselves worth a fortune. 
She wore a handsome evening wrap, but 
this was thrown on carelessly, as the night 
was warmer than the season warranted. 

The moment the young woman came in 
‘sight Russell noticed an exchange of 
-glances between the two men who had 
been so patiently waiting. Their inter- 
est in her approach was undisguised. 

The lady herself did not observe them, 
however. She walked quickly toward the 
carriage entrance without glancing = 
right or left. 

Just before she reached the door her 


. dark eyes fell on Russell, who was gazing 


steadfastly at her. She said something 
to her companion which the American 


could not understand, as the words were ~ 


spoken in a language utterly unfamiliar 
to him. : 
Certainly it wasn’t French or German 
or Italian or Russian, as far as he could 
make out. 


‘ 


It sounded more like Italian 
than anything else, but he knew. a little- 


We a healy 
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of that language, and decided that he 
would have been able to grasp the mean- 
ing of some of the words, if not all of 
them. ~ 

The gray-haired woman answered in 
the same unknown tongue, and also looked 
at Russell. 

The two then passed out of the lobby, 
preparatory to entering a carriage which 
was waiting for them. 

Russell deliberately followed and stood 


near by while he listened for the order 


which would be given to the coachman. 

“To the Opéra-Comique,” was the 
direction, delivered in excellent French. 

Immediately after, Russell was aston- 
ished to hear the same command repeated 
in low tones to the driver-of a carriage 
which stood just behind the one in which 
the princess sat. 

The America. was sq busy watching 
the latter that he had forgotten for the 
moment the men with whom he had dined. 

However, he was not surprised to dis- 
cover that the occupants of the second 
carriage were none other than his new 
acquaintances. 

Evidently they intended to keep a close 
watch on the beautiful young woman of 
title. 

The door of the first carriage closed, 
and the princess was drivén rapidly away. 

Immediately after, the second carriage 
followed, and Russell was left on the 
sidewalk with the end of his cigar for 
company. : > 

Well, I guess this won't do,” he de- 
cided. 

He looked down the street. 


_ “ Here,” he called to a passing cabby,- 
“follow those two vehicles. ‘To. the. 
~ Opéra-Comique.” 


“ Oui, monsicur,’ replied the driver _as 
he whipped up his horse, and Russell 
joined the impromptu procession. 

When he reached his destination he 
gave order to the coachman to wait a mos 
ment until the other two parties had en- 
tered the theater. 

A few minutes later he purchased his 
ticket -and found himself inside, where he 


~ proceeded at once to search for the Prin- 


cess Alicia. = 
He was not long in finding her. 
There she sat in a box. Her only com- 

panion was the gray-haired woman of the 


hotel. 


The princess seemed to wish to avoid | 
being stared at, for the moment she leaned 
forward within view of the audience 
dozens of opera-glasses would be leveled 
at her, whereupon she at once drew back 
into the seclusion offered by the rear of 
the box. . . 

Russell looked around for the two men 
from the hotel. 5 

Yes, they were there, with their glasses 
fastened on the princess. They were seat- 
ed on the main floor, however, and she 
apparently did not even ‘know of their 
presence, | : z 

Certainly she gave no sign of ever hav- 
ing seen them before. But that might 
merely be a piece of clever acting. Were 
they friends or enemies? What was their 
game? 

For a game there was, beyond all 
doubt. 

During the several acts of the tuneful 
opera presented the princess seemed to en- 
joy the music greatly. 

Several persons hastened in the inter- 


missions to her box, and bowed low as 


they paid their respects. She appeared 
rather annoyed than pleased by the at. 
tention she received, but smiled charm- 
ingly and chatted in a vivacious manner. 

Russell noticed that Petrono and Bar- 
rata did not go near her. 

However, he determined to wait for a 
solution of the riddle. No one in the 
house evinced greater interest than the 
two strangers; for, as a matter of fact, 
they hardly took their eyes off the prin- 
cess. ‘ 

Once or twice Russell thought she 
glanced in his direction, but the next mo- 
ment he persuaded himself that he was 
mistaken. 

As the curtain fell on the last act, he 
edged his way to the exit toward which 
the princess seemed to be moving. “He 
was close behind her as she entered her 


~ carriage. 


Mechanically he handed his check to _ 
the man in charge. He felt positive that 


‘he had seen the princess make a myste- 


rious sign to some one behind him, and 
he also was firmly convinced that the 
signal had something to do with himself. 

Just then his carriage drove up. As 
he entered it, two men followed and seat- 
ed themselves. They directed the coach- 
man.to drive on. 


















~ from books he had read. 
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Russell was unable to make a protest 


against this strange proceeding, for, ley- 
-eled at his head, were two formidable re= 


volvers. - 

He fell back against the cushions, and 
decided to see the adventure to its fin- 
ish. : 

The next instant one of the men leaned 


-over and relieved Russell of his gun, 


which he carried in his hip-pocket. 


CHAP TE R< Lit. 
RUSSELL IS MORE AMAZED THAN EVER. 


USSELL was certainly staggered by 
the latest development of affairs, 
but he did not permit his compan- 

ions to observe any perturbation on his 
part. 
eH 


5) 


he said with a 
good- -natured laugh, “isn’t this a trifle 
unusual, to say the least? Isn’t it a bit 
what one might describe as unconven- 
tional ?”’ 

Neither of the two men answered this 
little pleasantry. 

“You might have called on me at my 
hotel, you know, ” he continued. “ You 
could have sent up your cards, and really, 
I would have insisted upon your being 
shown up without delay. I am always 
delighted to make the acquaintance of 
strangers. It is interesting. I always 
wonder just what attracts them to me. 
In other words, I enjoy the mystery of 
puzzling out their motives in seeking my 
acquaintance, and all that.” 

Still no response from either of his 
companions. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Russell. “I see you 
prefer that I do all the talking. Well, 
of course if you will have it so, here goes! 


gentlemen,’ 


a“ 


Too bad it is so dark in this carriage. I. 


would rather see the faces of my friends. 
I don’t mean to say that under such cir- 
cumstances as the present one I would 
insist upon this little detail, but I mere- 
ly remark that in general it is a wise plan. 
Since this pleasure is denied, me, I shall 
have to get along the best-I can.” 

There was silence for a moment or 
two, broken only by the measured sound 


- of the horse’s hoofs on the pavement. 


Russell knew nothing about Paris ex- 
cept the information he had acquired 
His trip over 





had been unexpected and he made no at- 
tempt to familiarize himself with streets 
and localities, trusting to luck, as most 
Americans do when traveling in foreign 
countries, 

However, had he been thoroughly at 
home in the French capital, his knowl- 
edge of localities would not have been 
of great service to him now, 
shades of the carriage windows were care- 
fully drawn and there was not the slight- 
est opportunity to get even one peep into 
the outside world. 

“You certainly have the- best. of me, 
gentlemen,” continued Russell coolly. 
“T admit it. -I shall make no attempt 
at escape. I am enjoying myself too 
much. Besides, you have no idea how 
keen I am to see this little excursion to 
a finish.” There was still no answer, so 
he blithely continued: 

“Tell me one thing, and I shall feel 
a bit better. Why have you gentlemen 
taken such a fancy to me?” 

Then, his question being ignored, Rus- 
sell sprang his surprise on them. 

“You might have told me at dinner,” 
he said, “that you wished my company 
this evening. 1 would have given it to 
you gladly. It isn’t much fun to be all 
alone in a strange city, as I told you. 
You might have known that I would have 
joined in anything you proposed —just 
from pure love of adventure. ~ Certainly 
your method gives the affair more mys- 


tery, more excitement, and all that. I. 


noticed that you seemed to enjoy the 
opera very much too.” 

There was another silence. Russell 
was convinced by this time that he had 
made no. mistake, that his companions 


/ 


were none other than the courteous and 


friendly Petrono and Barrata. 

These men were the only two persons 
whom he had met in Paris, and they had 
evinced an unusual interest in him. But 
why? That was something which he 
could not possibly figure out. The an- 
swer would only come with time. 

“By” the way, gentlemen,” 
claimed suddenly, “if you desire such 


trifles - as my watch and money, I give 


you permission to help yourselves. The 
timepiece isn’t very valuable and I have 
-only a small sum in my pocket. The ad- 
venture is worth the price.” : 


The two strangers made no effort: to 


since the~ 


he ex- 
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act on the suggestion, but continued to 


sit silent as the carriage went steadily on, 


turning corners unexpectedly and never 
stopping once. 

Russell now decided that the two men 
had some other motive than robbery and 
prepared himself for results, 
they might be. 

What interest could the strangers have 
in him? Perhaps it would prove to be 
a case of mistaken identity. He decided 
that this was the most plausible solution 
of the mystery. 

There was one thing of which he was 
sure, and that was that he intended to 
sell his life as dearly as possible. 

Suddenly one of the men said some- 


“thing to him which he could not under- 
In the darkness he knew that the 


stand. 
question was addressed to him personally, 
for after thesinqniry the other man did 
not answer. The same question was re- 
peated, and when the American still kept 
silence, his. two companions began con- 
versing animatedly together. 

Russell decided that the question was 
merely a test one to discover whether he 


-understood what was being said. It might 


have been so much Chinese, howevér, as 
far as the Yankee was concerned, for 


-not one word could he make out. 2 


The two men talked in undertones and 
mumbled their words so that even if 
Russell had known their language he 
would have experienced considerable 
difficulty in catching what they said, 

“Talking about “me?” he asked in 
French, with a laugh. “ Help yourselves. 
The subject isn’t very interesting.” 

Once or twice he thought he caught 
words which sounded suspiciously like 
his own name, but immediately after 
concluded that he must be mistaken. 

“ Well, Mr. Petrono,” he said sudden- 
ly in order to take the men off theif guard, 
“Ym on to your little game, and as for 
you, -Mr. Barrata, I would know your 
voice anywhere,” he concluded, making 
the statement with decided emphasis al- 
though he was forced to admit to himself 
that ‘Petrone’ s and Barrata’s best friends 
would have a hard-time in identifying 
them under present conditions. 

Still the conversation continued, much 
to Russell’s discomfiture. 

“Vou won't tell me where we are 


_ going?” he. asked finally. 


whatever 


-perfect stranger. 


His inquiry was apparently unheard. 
“ Well,” exclaimed the American re- 
signedly, “ go as far as you like, my 


friends. You are not inconveniencing me ~ 
in the slightest. I like Paris, I like the 
people.” My time is my own, except for 


one little matter—” 

“Ah!” exclaimed both the strangers 
simultaneously. - 

“That interests you, does it?” said 
Russell in surprise. “Sorry I can’t tell 
you more about it. I am sure if you knew 
the details, you would agree with me that 


\ 


it is an extraordinary mission which 


brings me to Paris.” 

“Ah!” again exclaimed the two men. 

“ But,’ gaily continued the Yankee, 
“T am under oath not to speak of it. 
So that settles the thing.” 

Russell leaned back in the carriage for 
a moment and wondered why his remarks 
had stirred up such an animated discus- 
sion between his companions. They were 
apparently disagreeing over something 
which seemed to be occasioned by what 
he had just said. 


However, he could not understand one 


word, much to his annoyance, and after 
a few futile attempts to catch a familiar 
syllable he gave up the idea and amused 
himself counting the beats of the horse’s 


-hoofs as they went monotonously along. 


“How many hours did you say this 
little pleasure jaunt would last?” he re- 
marked at last. 

In the silence. that followed, the car- 
riage came to a full stop, the driver 
opened the door and the. darkness was 
suddenly relieved by a stream of light 
from a*lamp directly in front of a large 
house. The latter was in utigg darkness. 
If any one lived there, there was no out- 
ward sign ‘of the fact. 

For the first time Russell began ‘to 
realize that-he was the center of circum- 
stances which gave promise of serious 
results. 

He was so interested in he inspection 


of the house for the moment that ae for- — 


got to examine his captors. 

A second later he turned suickty to- 
ward each of the two men in turn. 

“Well, I swear!” he exclaimed. 

And he was entitled to a feeling of 
surprise, for he had never seen either 
of them before. Each face was that of a 
Neither of his compan- 


- 
































ions in the slightest degree resembled 
Petrono or Barrata. 

“So you were mistaken,” remarked one 
of his* captors in excellent English, as 
he smiled and showed a set of white 
teeth, - 

“Come quietly,” he continued, “ and 


* there will be no trouble!” 


Russell, being a-man of discretion, had 
no intention of making a scene until the 
proper moment arrived. 

The next instant the three entered the 
big front door, which opened in response 
to a certain number of rings, evidently 
understood by the man who answered 
the bell. 

Some more words passed in a foreign 
tongue, then thé strangers said: 

“This way, and your journey is at an 
end,” 

The interior of the house was in the 
same. darkness which characterized the 
outside. ; 

The two men guided the American 
down a long hall, then up a flight of 
stairs. Again he was led through another 


_hall and around a turn until he thought ' 


they would never reach their destination. 
Whatever their object was, the Yankee 
wished that they would hurry to the 
climax. — 

When the strangers had relieved Rus- 
sell of the revolver from his hip-pocket, 
they overlooked another which always 
nestled, in his hi ee right over his 
heart. 

As he accompanied his captors in the 
various twists and turns through the 
house, he quietly placed his right hand 
against this pocket. 

“T’ll show them a thing or two,” he 
told himself. 

-Certainly they must soon ‘reach some 
sort of illumination, and then he would be 
ready for action. 

The next moment a door was thrown 
open. ‘At the same time Russell softly 
pulled his revolver from its hiding-place. 

For an instant he was blinded by a 
flood of light, 

When he was at last able to look up 
he found himself in a luxuriously fur- 
nished room. 

There he stood, too astonished for 
words, because the gun with which he 
had thought to protect himself was 
pus’ ae at the heart of the beau- 
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tiful princess whom he had last seen as 
she entered her carriage at the Opris: 
Comique. 

“Princess Alicia!”? he exclaimed as 
his revolver fell to the floor. 

“ Delighted to meet you, Captain Rus- 
sell!’’ responded the young woman, with 
a fascinating smile and a charming glance 
from her dark eyes. 

““You—you know me?” 
in surprise. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied. “ But I must 
say I am rather a eeee to learn that 
you know me.’ 

Then she once more stcie graciously. 

Russell suddenly remembered his two 
companions and looked around for them, 
but they had disappeared. 


asked Russell 





CHAPTER fV. 
THE PRINCESS AND THE YANKEE. 


JON’T you be seated, Captain 
Russell?” politely asked the 
princess. 

“Thank you,” replied.the American. 

“You will find some cigars and ciga~ 
rettes on the table,” continued his unex- 
pected hostess. ‘ Also, anything you may 
wish to drink. Please make yourself per- 
fectly at home.” 

Russell: did not evince any further sur- 
prise, but determined to accept the situa- 
tion as it stood. He was unexpectedly 
placed in the society of a charming wom- 
an, and he meant to make the most of it. 

For here was the very person he had 


_asserted he intended to meet, and the 


meeting had occurred in the most peculiar 
fashion, one in which he voluntarily had . 
no part. 

He had stopped wondering about the 
cause and effect of all that had happened 
on this eventful evening. Now he intend- 
ed to enjoy his opportunities to the ut- 
most. 

“Weren't you rather surprised?”’ in- 
quired the princess. 

“Surprised?” repeated Russell, as if 
he did not quite understand to what she 
referred. 

“Yes, to be suddenly carried off and 
brought here, and—” 

“And to meet you at the end of my. 
mysterious trip?” finished Russell, who 
was already beginning to feel at his ease. 


‘ 
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“Well, I must admit it was a trifle 


~ sudden,” he added. 


Then they both laughed. 

“You are not at all curious?” she 
went on. , 

“Oh, yes, 1am. I wouldn’t be a Yan- 
kee if I weren *t. And I am ‘honest enough 
to own up,” replied Russell. ‘“ But I 
know that everything will come out in the 
end. Murder will out, you know,” he 
added. 

The princess smiled approvingly. 

“T like Americans,” she said. 

“Do you?” he responded. ‘In the 
name of all Americans, 1 most frankly 
thank you.” 

“Spoken like a true son of the U.S 


- A.,” remarked the princess’ with enthu- 


siasm. - 

“You seem to approve of the U. S. 
A.,” said Ru&sell. 

““T do,” replied the princess. 

“Oh!” said Russell, astonished. ‘“‘ How 
well you speak English.” 

“T ought to, be proficient in it,’ con- 
tinued the young woman, “for I have 
studied it for years. Besides, I have vis- 
ited your country and know much of its 
customs.” 

“Really?” said Russell. 

‘* Yes,” answered the princess with a 
smile. ‘Won't you tell me something 
about yourself?” 


““Now, see here,” rejoined Russell 


‘with a slight blush, for he remembered 


the general European criticism of Amer- 
icans was that they liked to talk about 
themselves, ““I am not going to say any- 
thing on that subject, for it’s not inter- 
esting. Suppose you tell me something 


“about yourself.” 


“Well,” assented the princess, “and 
what shall that be?” 

“T would like to know who you are 
and” — the American hesitated — “ aad 
anything else you would be good enougia 
to add,” he finished. 


“And why should you care to know 


such things?” 


“ Because [ am interested: we eared 
the Yankee without a moment’s hesitation. 
“ Interested in my country?” asked the 


“princess. 


oaks) petlOl- quickly replied Russell. 


& Really, t "Aon know what country you 


belong to. ‘That doesn’t make any differ- 


ence. It’s you. Just you!” 


_taken,” said the princéss. 


~He looked at her admiringly. . His 
American nature caused him to experi-— 
ence no sensation of difference between 
one of royal blood and another of more 
modest extraction. However, this did not 
seem to give offense to the young woman 
who was. looking into his eyes. ; 

He saw before him a perfect specimen 
of womanhood—a lady—and he asked no 
questions. Where she belonged did not 
matter. It was the girl he admired. Why 
should she ask if he were interested in her. 
country ? v 

“But you know my name,’ * she _per- 


_sisted: 


“Yes, I do,” he replied, “ but ‘that was 
quite an accident. 1 know you are the 
Princess Alicia, because some one told 
me so.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the young woman, 
rather disappointed. 

‘“Won’t you tell me more?” said Rus- 
sell. 

“ Not just now,” was the reply. “I 
would rather hear something about your 
own life, Captain Russell.” 

“See here,” interrupted the American, 
“how is it that you call me Captain Rus- 
sell?” 

“You are a captain, aren’t you?” 

“ic Y es. ” 

“Then, why do you ask such a ques- 
tion? ey 

‘1 can’t understand oe you can pos- 
sibly know anything about me,” replied 
Russell. 

“We Europeans know. more about 
America than you think,’ answered the 
princess. 

“ America! Yes. That’s all right,” 
said Russell hesitatingly, “ but the Amer- 
ican army? I had no idea it had any par- 
ticular interest for you people over here.” 

“Ah! There is where you are mis- 
“Very little 
goes on that we don’t know. We make a 
study of such matters. It is to our inter- 
est. You Americans treat such things in 
a light manner ; but we Europeans do not, 
I can assure you. We study everything 
and everybody.” ; 

“But why should you know me?” per- 
sisted Russell. - 

“What a modest man you are! 
laughed the princess. “ Do you imagine 
for -one moment that the little affair in 


” 


Cuba, where you did such wonderful 
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things, went unnoticed over here? And 
do you think that no one remembers about 
the way in which you handled the diffi- 
culties in the Philippines? ” 


“Really, you astonish me,” replied 


Russell. “ I had no idea any one thought 
of those trifles the second time.” 

“You see, that is where you Americans 
make a mistake,” continued the princess. 
“You are so wrapped up in your ownaf- 
fairs that you imagine no one else has any 
interest in what you do or what you say. 
I know all about your career, Captain 
Russell.” 

“TI am forced to admit that you do,” 
replied the American, “and I must say 
that I am more than pleased at your inter- 
est,” he added. 

“And at this very. moment you are 
wondering what all this means,” said the 
princess, as she lookéd straight at him 
with her penetrating eyes. °- 

“Yes, that’s true,”’ returned Russell. 

“Well, just a little more mystery, and 
I promise to tell you everything.” 

“T will appreciate the confidence,” re- 
plied Russell in a jesting tone. 

““Frow long shall you be engaged in 
your secret mission?” inquired the prin- 
cess. 

“My secret mission?” repeated the 
American. 

“Ves. Don’t try to deny it. You see, 
I know everything.” 

“That is quite evident,” said Russell. 
“T won’t deny it. I am here on a mis- 
sion, but what interest under the sun that 
can possess for any one but myself and—” 

“And other persons,” suggested the 
princess. : 

“Well, yes, you might put it that way,” 
finished RuSsell, “‘ but I am unable to go 
into further detail.” 

“| appreciate the danger and serious- 
ness of the undertaking,” gravely re- 
marked the princess. 

“Well, to tell the truth,-it is rather an 
undertaking,” said Russell. 

“Then you admit it?” asked the prin- 
cess. 

“ Certainly. Why call thihgs by false 
names? Itzs an undertaking. That’s the 
“proper name of it.” 

“You see, I know all about that, too,” 
observed the, princess. 

“Now, how could you have learned 
that?” exclaimed Russell in surprise. 
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“T know. Those two ‘foreigners at the 
hotel told you.” 

“Two foreigners at the hotel! ” repeat- 
ed the princess. “ You refer to the two 
men who accompanied you here, do you 
not ?.”” : 
“Oh, no! I mean just what I said. 
The two men at the hotel who seemed to 
take such a keeh interest in you and what 


“tyou did. They followed you to the Qpéra- 


Comique, and never took their eyes off 
your face. I dined with them before go- 
ing to the opera.” 

“You did!” exclaimed. the princess, 
evidently startled:by the information. 

“Yes. I wondered what their game 
was. I wondered still more when I saw 
that they were determined not to let you 
out of their sight.” > : 

“Did you answer any questions about 
yourself?” asked the princess. 


“Oh, not. Nothing like that,” replied 


Russell. ‘I wondered at their interest 
in a perfect stranger, but they got noth- 
ing from me.” 


“That’s all right, then,” said the prin-” 


cess thoughtfully. 


“Can you describe them to me?” she 


continued. 

“ Certainly,” and Russell gave a de- 
tailed word- -picture of his two compan~ 
ions at the hotel. 


When he finished he was not astonished — 


to hear the young woman say: 

“T thought so. I know who they are— 
Prince Carlo’s-men.’ 

Russell said nothing, as he did not 
know to whom she referred. _ 

“You are not like other Americans,” 
she remarked then. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“You evince no curiosity about this 
adventure,” she explained. 

ee No: I’m willing to await develop- 
ments,’’ replied Russell. 

“T see that you are always ready for 
an adventure. 

“That depends.” - 

“If it were one which you would re- 


. member as long as you five?” asked the. 


princess, looking at him archly from be- 
neath her long lashes. 
“Tf it concerns you, fair princess, I am 
willing to follow whérever you lead.” 
“Good!” she exclaimed. ‘“ We leave 
Paris to-night. One of the two gentle- 
men who escorted you here will meet you 


; th 
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at the station and arrange for your trans- 


portation. My private car will be at- 
“tached to your train. Until then, aw re- 
voir!” 


Russell bowed gallantly and withdrew. 
Although apparently calm in his outward 
appearance, he was really greatly excited. 

He lost no time in packing and getting 
— to the station. He could think of noth- 

-ing but the beautiful Princess Alicia. 
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CHAPTER Nv. 


HEARS SOMETHING 
ANT. 


USSELL paced up and down the 
platform of ‘the railroad station 
quite a number of times before his 

thoughts went back to the cause of his 
visit to Paris. : 
“T declare,” he said half aloud, as he 
‘stopped suddenly in his solitary prome- 
nade. 
Evidently he was much disturbed. 
“This affair may take longer than I 
suspect,” he told himself. ‘‘ What then?” 


RUSSELL UNPLEAS- 


He gave vent to an exclamation of im- 


patience. 

“They will have to wait, that’s all.” 

Whereupon his mind became a trifle 
more composed. 

“T can send word that I am attending 
to the matter,” he decided. ‘ A few days 
more or less won’t make so very much 
difference.” 

Trains rushed in and out, and still Rus- 
sell was forced to wait. 

“ Maybe it’s all a big joke,” he reflected 
finally. * 

At this moment the princess appeared 
and came straight toward him. 

“ Ah!” she exclaimed, with a smile of 
pleasure as she held out one small, gloved 
hand. ‘I see that you are a man of 
your word.” 


“Did you doubt me?” asked the 
American. <3 
“No,” she said hesitatingly—‘ not 


that, but one is never sure of things or 
of people: I believed you would be 
here.” 

“Thank you,” replied Captain Rus- 
sell. “I am happy that I have not dis- 
appointed you.” 

“Of course, you have your transporta- 
tion,” she continued. ~ 
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“T have nothing,” answered: Russell. 
“What! Are you all alone?” she ex- 
claimed in surprise, looking around the 


_ station. 


“Yes. There is no one with me,” 
plied Russell. 

“But where are my two men?” she 
persisted. 

“What two?” he asked. 

“The ‘two who _brought you to the 
house this evening,” she continued. 

“ T have not seen them since they. con- 
ducted me to you,” said Russell. 

‘The princess became somewhat uneasy. 


re= 


“Tf anything could have happened to 


them!” she exclaimed. 
Russell laughed. 
“What could happen?” he asked in 
an amused way. “ Here, in this great, 
well-lighted city of Paris. And two big 
men at that. 
to take 


care of themselves.” 


“Yes, I know that,” said the princess.. 


“But you don’t understand. 
many things might happen. 
come—” 

“Phew!” exclaimed Russell, 


A great 


wonder- 


‘ing at her evident anxiety. 
Just then he saw a look of relief pass’ 


over her face, and she started forward 
with a smile of welcome. 
~ “Ah, here you are at last,’-she said-as 


the two men who had been Russell’s un-_ 


invited companions on the eventful drive 
joined her. s 
What passed between the three was 


something which the Yankee could not. 


make out, for the conversation was again 
conducted in thatestrange language. Ev- 
idently something exciting had occurred. 
He could tell that by the gestures and ex- 
clamations as well as by the tones of 


voice employed by the little group. The ~ 


two men, without a doubt, were relating 


some adventure which had happened since 


they had left the house, and the princess 
was alarmed as well as interested. 

Finally the three joined Russell, and 
the princess said: 

“One moment, please. 
men will escort me to my car. 
then return for you.” 

“Tam at your service, princess,” re- 
plied the American, wondering when he 
would unravel the complicated tangle in 
which he was getting more and more in- 
volved. ; . 


Surely they are fully able 


If they don’t: 


These gentle-_ 
They will, 






ae 
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The princess and her party passed 
through the -gates and disappeared. A 
few minutes later the two men rejoined 
‘Russell. : 

“Pardon us for keeping you waiting,” 
said one of them. “ Some urgent business 
detained us. We will accompany you to 
your compartment. All you have to do 
after that is to make yourself comfort- 
able. As we all get off at the same place, 
you need not worry. Your baggage has 
been carefully attended to.” 

“Thank you,”’ replied Russell, and the 
three walked to the train. ; 

The door of his compartment closed, 
and Russell was left alone. 

The train pulled out of the station im- 
mediately, and the American endeavored 
to pass away the time by reading a maga- 
zine he had brought with him. But, try 
as he might, he could think of nothing 
- but the incidents of the evening and the 

beautiful woman about whom everything 
seemed to center. 

“Who is she, and what does it all 
“mean?” he repeated to himself over and 
over again, 

Finally he gave up asking such useless 
questions, and tried to compose himself 
for sleep. 

The train came to a sudden stop. 
There was a complete silence. The next 
instant the American sat bolt upright in 
his berth, = 

- Two men were talking in the adjoin- 
ing compartment. 

The voices were both familiar, but it 
was the words which caused his blood to 
run cold within his veins. 

“““The interfering Yankee!” exclaimed 

one voice. ‘‘ We'll haye to get rid of him, 
There’s no other way.” 

“Tt» will be easy enough,” answered 
the other. ‘ He’s in the next. compart- 
ment. Shall we finish him now, or do 
you think it would be better to wait until 
we have passed the boundary-line? ” 


ty 
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CHAPTER VI. 
i t 
RUSSELL RECEIVES VISITORS EN ROUTE. 


USSELL did not try to deceive him- 
self into the false hope that there 
Was some mistake ; that the man de- 
scribed as an “interfering Yankee’ was 
some other person. 


_ He knew that the two men were talking 
about himself, and no one else. Just why 
he was described as “ interfering,’”’ was 
another of those little threads in the mys- 
tery which had absorbed him since his 
arrival in Paris. 

He strained his“hearing to catch the 


next words. 
“Well, what do you say?” said one of — 


the men in the next compartmént.  —- > 
“Tm in favor of putting it off until 


-we reach the line,” answered the other. 


Russell heaved a sigh of relief. He 
hadn’t the faintest idea where the 
“boundary - line’ was, and he didn’t 
bother about it. Besides, he was too busy 
wondering what the next development 
would be. But any sort of postponement 
was welcome. ay 

“Why should we delay the affair?” 
argued the first man. “It won’t be any 
easier then than now.” + 

“Yes, but it might prove a great deal 
safer for both of us,” returned the second 
fellow. : 

“Oh, why worry about that,” said the 
first man with a laugh, which somehow 
grated unpleasantly on Russell’s ear, 


“It will never do for him to get there,” _ 


continued the first speaker. 

“Oh, we'll take good care of that,” 
replied the second. “It isn’t a question 
of his ‘arriving.’ It’s merely a matter of 
the best time to do it.” 

“TI hate these Yankees,” went on the 
other. “ They are always prying into 
other people’s affairs. Why couldn’t he 
have stayed in Paris?” : 

“ You're right,” said the second. “ He’s 
in the way. He is dangerous.” 

“That's the reason why I think it 
would be better to kill him now,” said the 
first voice. a 

“Well—” began the second man, with 
hesitation in his voice. 

Russell could tell from this reply that 
he was weakening, and that it might be 
only a question of a few more minutes 
before he Avould be called upon to defend 
himself. 

“When shall it be?” again asked the 
first voice. ‘‘ Now, or later? It has to be! 
This fellow must be put out of the way. 
He will ruin everything.” 

Russell held his bredth while he lis- 
tened for the finaledecision. 


The train rumbled on, and seemed to 












make more noise than it had throughout 


- the entire preceding part of the journey. 
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Russell carefully pulled his gun from 
its resting-place. 

“Come, we havé-no time to lose,”’ said 
the first voice impatiently. “ I am con- 
vinced that now is the time. It may be 
too late if we delay.” 

“J suppose you are right,” answered 
the second man. 

There was an instant’s silence, while 
Russell awaited the tragedy so deliber- 
ately planned. 

He was not kept waiting very long, for 
while he pondered over the next move the 
door opened, and there stood the two men 
with whom he had dined at the hotel that 
evening! - 

“Well, gentlemen, this is a surprise,” 
observed Russell, as he covered both of 
the interlopers with his gun.. 

© Monsieur,’ exclaimed the two in well- 
feigned surprise, “we had-no idea that 
you were here!” 


“Really!” sarcastically ejaculated the- 


American. = 

“ Assuredly,” responded both men sim- 
ultaneously. 

“And what is your business with me?” 
Russell inquired, in tones which matched 
the position of the pistol he still kept 
leveled. 3 ; 

The visitors looked at him in amaze- 
ment. ; 

* Monsieur,’ began Petrono, the one 
who had been ready to “ finish’? Russell 


‘without delay, ‘‘ please believe that we 


intended no harm. We are amazed to see 


that the occupant of this compartment is . 


? 


the generous American of this afternoon.” 
“Indeed!” remarked Russell. z 
“Ves,” continued Petrono, who was 
gaining confidence as Russell seemed ap- 
parently willing to listen to his explana- 
tion. “ We were looking for a robber. 
My friend here had his purse stolen, and 


‘we thought the man we were after was in 
here.” : 


“ Ah!” exclaimed Russell. ‘I see!” 

“Y am content that monsieur under- 
stands the situation,” said Petrono, with 
a smile. 

“Oh, I understand it perfectly,” an-. 
swered Russell. 

“And what has monsieur to say?” 
persisted Barrata. 2 

“Just this. That you get out of this 
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compartment or I will fill you full of | 


lead,” replied Russell, with a gleam of 
determination in his gray eyes. 

The two backed toward the door of the 
compartment. 

“T would advise you to wait to ‘ finish’ 
me until you reach ‘ the line,’ ”’ the Ameri- 
can added. 

“Well, I hope I settled that,” re- 
marked Russell, as he leaned back against 
the pillow with a sigh of relief after his 
visitors had gone. 

He decided that it would be as much, 
as his life was worth to attempt to get 
any sleep that night. He picked up his 
magazine and began to read. pees 

The next thing he knew the broad day- 
light was streaming in. at the window. 
Evidently he had dropped off into slum- 
ber in spite of himself. 

The train was at a standstill.” 

Russell got out and stretched himself: 
He looked about to get his bearings. 

To his consternation he discovered that 
the private car of the Princess Alicia was 
missing! = 


CHAPTER VII. 
RUSSELL RECEIVES A WARNING. 


USSELL stood there, perplexed, not 
knowing what to make of the latest 
turn in affairs. 

“T beg pardon,” said a voice at his el- 

bow. 

Russell turned quickly. 

It was the guard. 


“ Did monsieur lose something?” po- ° 


litely inquired the official. 
Russell laughed aloud. Had he lost 
something ? 

He might have replied, “ Only a prin- 
cess and a private car,” but he did not 
permit his sense of humor to get the best 
of him. 

“T was looking for a car that was with 
this train last night,” he replied. 

“Oh, the private car, does monsteur 
mean?” asked the guard. : 

“That's the one,” answered Russell. 


“Tt was dropped early this morning,” — 


explained the guard. 
“Oh! I understood that it was to con- 
tinue to—” ‘ 
The American hesitated. He had to; 
he didn’t know where the car was going.. 
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~-touched him on the arm.’ 





~ “© Monsieur is right. The car was to 
have remained attached, but special or- 
ders, received unexpectedly during the 
night, made a change necessary. Does 
monsieur understand ? ” 

“Perfectly. ‘Thank you.” 

As a matter of fact, Russell was com- 
pletely at sea. He did not know which 
way to turn or what move to make. The 
train was evidently getting ready to pull 
out again, and there was nothing to do 
but for him to get back in his compart- 
» ment. c 

_He wondered what had become of his 
two visitors of the night before. Just as 
he was about to enter the train, the guard 
To his sur- 
prise, a letter was handed him. Per: 
haps it was from the princess, explaining 

everything. 

7 Russell's heart beat a trifle faster as 
“he hastily tore open the envelope, which 
was addressed to “ Captain Russell.” 

He read the contents several times, then 
laughed aloud. 

“If you dare see the princess again, 
it means instant death,” were the cheerful 
words which confronted him. 

“Then death it must be!” exclaimed 
the captain. 

He was beginning to get angry. 

What did his two acquaintances take 
him for? Evidently they had sent. the 
note, for no one else had shown signs of 
wishing to get rid of him in so determined 
a manner. 

Russell determined to do or die, ax 
there was no other’ alternative. 


“ All aboard!” shouted the guard, and . 


Russell reentered his compartment. The 
train flew along, but the American paid 
little attention to the scenery. 

He had asked no questions; was con- 
tent to drift with events. However, 
things were arriving at such a threatening 
state that he wished he might possess a 
little more information as to his bearings. 

The conductor came around. 

“ Where are you going, monsieur?” he 
inquired. 

“You know as much-as I do about 
that,” replied Russell. 

“Y beg pardon, I did not understand,” 
returned the official. 

7 don’t know where I am going, to 
be perfectly plain with you,” answered 
Russell in his best French. 


-tion,’ 


* Monsieur does not know?” repeated 
the conductor in surprise. 

““That’s what I said,” replied Russell. 
“Maybe this will throw some light on the 
subject.” ~ 

He held out his ticket, which he had 
examined from ‘time to time without sat- 
isfactory ‘results. The printed paper 
might as well have been written in Rus- 
sian as far as he was concerned. Finally 
he had given up studying it. 

He leaned back comfortably in his seat 
and waited while the official scanned_the 
slip. 

“Well, what's ‘the answer?” inquired 
the American. 

“The answer?” repeated the conduc- 
tor. 

* Yes. Where am I genet” contin- 
ued the Yankee. 

“You are going in the wrong direc: 
? answered the other, looking closely 
at his passenger. 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed Rus- 
sell in surprise. 
You must be mistaken.” x 

The conductor once more read the tick- 
et, and said: 

“No; I am right. 


got off the train some hours ago. You 
have gone past your destination.” 
“It’s all so much Greek to me,” said 


Russell, ‘ Will you please tell me what 
to do, and when, and where to do it?” 

“ Certainly; monsieur,’ said the con- 
ductor, muttering under his . breath: 
“These Americans are so troublesome: 
They ask so many questions.” 

“What am I to do?” asked Bisel 
“You say I am hours out of. my way. I 
am a stranger. I haven't the first idea of 
the part of the country I am in. JI shall 
have all sorts of difficulties, I know. 
Half these people. can’t understand what 
T say.” 

The conductor said something which 
Russell could not understand. After ask- 
ing him to repeat the word once or twice, 
he noted that official’s annoyance. 


‘Never mind,” said the Yankee. ‘I. 


know as much now as I knew before. If 
I have got past my destination, I must get 
back there somehow. How can I do it?” 
- By way of response, the conductor 
busied himself in writing some lines on 
the back of. Russell’s ticket. , Then he 
handed it back to him. 


“How can that be? - 


You should have. 
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© There, monsicur, | have written full 

directions. We are now approaching a 
junction. You can descend there. For- 
tunately you will be just in time to catch 
a train which will take you to your des- 

- tination.” 

With these words he hurried out, leav- 
ing Russell alone. : 

A few minutes after, the train came to 
a stop, and the guard opened the door, 
with the cry: : 

“ Hurry, monsieur, if you please. Your 
train is about to leave.” g 

‘Russell lost no ‘time in obeying. The 
next instant the first train pulled out, 
and he showed his ticket and climbed 
into another compartment of a train go- 
ing in the direction from which he had 
just come. 

The conductor came around, and 
seemed to have no difficulty in unders 
standing the written directions on the 
back of the ticket. 


Russell had not been able to read them, 


as they were neither in French nor Ital- 
jan. =o. 
~ He had been traveling for some time 
when the train reached a station. ‘The 
guard threw open the door to Russell’s 
compartment, and said in bad French, 
which be with difficulty understood ; 

© Monsieur is arrived.” _ : 

Russell got out and stretched himself. 
It seemed good to be in the fresh air 
once more. 

But where was he? That was the in- 
teresting question. He glanced about, 

_ and saw a sign reading, Spartavalinico, 
~ No wonder he hadn’t been able to catch 
the name of the place for which he was 
bound, ; 
The town was in a state of excitement 
over something. ‘That was quite evident 
from the faces and gestures of the per- 
sons who stood about in little groups. 

Their voices were pitched in tones of 
lively discussion. 

Certainly some event of a very unusual 
nature had taken place. What could it 
be? \ = as 

A military band came down the street. 
‘The people went mad with joy. He de- 
termined to learn the cause of the hys- 
~~ terical emotion which was manifested on 
every side. 

‘He spoke in French to several bystand- 


ers, but they merely shook their heads. 
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Apparently they did not understand what 
he said, for they replied in a foréign 
tongue. i558 
« At last he approached a_ man, who 
answered him in fluent French. = 
From him Russell gathered that Spar- 
tavalinico was the capital of Bavardo, 
and that an invasion was threatened by 
Cerveco, a powerful noble. Prince Carlo 
had started a rebellion, and the regulars — 
were demoralized. 3 
Russell thanked his-informant, and 
moved away to a quiet spot to watch the 
crowds, ee 
At this moment he chanced to glance 
up, and there before him, with revolvers 
drawn, stood the two men who had en=_ 
tered his compartment the night before. 
“Welcome to Spartavalinico,” said — 
Petrono. ‘You decided to come, after 
all, it seems,” he concluded, with a sinister 
smile. ; 


CHAPTER VIII. 
RUSSELL PREPARES FOR ACTION, 


“1 WOULD like to know what you have 
to do with my plans,” coolly de-. 
manded Russell, keeping a careful 

eye on his two companions. 

“That remains to be seen,” answered 
Petrono, who seemed to be the spokes- 
man. “ You received my note of warn- 
ing, didn’t you? 

“Oh, I got that, all right,” Russell re- 
plied. 

“ And you remember your adventure on 
the train?” continued Petrono. 

“Perfectly,” returned the American. 

“Well, then, what have you to say for 
yourself?” questioned Petrono. ‘“ You 
have had ample warning, and yet you per- 
sist in coming here.” 

“T rather like the looks of the place,” 
said the American with a laugh. 

“Vou won't like it for long,” 
rupted Barrata. . 

We will give you just one minute to 
make up your mind whether you will go, 
or stay and take your chances,” said Pe- 


inter- 


‘trono. ; 


's 
“T can give you my answer, to that — 
right now,” retorted Russell wit 
tation. 
“Well?” = 
Petrono waited while Russell delivered — 





out hesi- ere 
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is ultimatum in firm, measured tones, The two rangers aaa at him as. if 
vhich conveyed the proper effect. - they could kill him with good grace. 
“J shall stay right here,” said the “Twill see this affair to a finish,” he 
American as he shifted his dréss-suit case © concluded, still keeping a careful watch 
‘to his left hand, so that his right might on the other two... = 
SDE keer = He knew he had them at a disedvens: 
“There come the soldiers,” he added. tage, oe how much longer could he Keep 
With a savage oath, the two men it up? : 
‘turned quickly to see the approaching ““T am an American,” continued Rus- 

- troops. In the interim Russell pulled his sell. “Thavea right to do what I choose, 
gun from his pocket and was ready for to go where I please, and I intend to do 
them. ~ both without advice from you.” - 

-- There were no soldiers. It was merely At this moment a sound of cheers broke 
-a little ruse on the part of the Yankee to out again, and all three looked toward the 
‘make himself ready. - street. Several companies of soldiers had _ 
When the two once more eapied their arrived at the station and were going — 
~ attention to the American they found him through a succession of maneuvers, much 
waiting for them with his revolver aimed. to the delight of the waiting crowds. 
“J would advise you not to make a dis- The two foreigners uttered a string of 
turbance, gentlemen,” he said. : oaths and replaced their revolvers in their 
: The three men were standing in the pockets. They did-not, however, with- 
shadow of a big building near the station, draw their watch on the Yankee. 5 Z 
and no one had interfered. But Russell Russell merely lowered his weapon, to 
~ did not know how long he would be able such a distance that he might easily get 
to hold the two in check. it in position before the others could take 
He realized that he was in for it sooner advantage of him. 
or later. But he had been in tight places , Evidently Petrono and Barrata were 
before, and trusted he could take care of not on good terms with the soldiers. _ 
himself again, even if outnumbered. : 2 Stay where you are, Captain Russell,” 
Just a few yards away were groups of the former advised him. “ They will 
persons in animated- discussion. They pass = in a few minutes, and we can 
were too much occupied with their own finish the little business which brings us 
affairs, however, to take the trouble to here.” 

- wander around the corner of the big build- “ Very-well,” said Russell. 
ing to the spot where such a tense drama Just then the whistle of an approach- 
was being enacted. - ing train was heard. 

“Tm ready for you, you see,” announced. __ Petrono and Barrata looked up in sur-_ 
Russell calmly. prise. — : 
“You're a plucky one,” said Petrono Russell saw nothing to wonder about, 

in admiration. “T can’t deny that.. See as he knew nothing of “the train schedules. 

~ here, there’s time yet.” © The next instant the train dashed. into- 

“Time!” exclaimed the American. the station. 
“ Time for what?” Russell was amazed to see a car which 
“Time to get out of the country,” con- he recognized as the one used oy the prin- 
tinued Petrono. “You made a great mis- cess. LE 
take ever to come here. We'll give you While he.stood ching it, the door 
just one more chance.” - opened, and down the steps came the beau- 
: « And what is that?” inquired the Van- -tiful young woman herself. ; 
kee. Instead of passing through the gate in’ — 
“ Give us your ‘word that you will take general use, she moved toward a smaller 
the next train and return to Paris.’ ~~ ~— one near the spot where Russell and the 
_-* Fook here,” said ‘Russell, “T haven’t two men were standing. 

the slightest idea why my affairs and my With a quick glance, she took in ‘the = 

“movements interest you so greatly, but I whole situation. 

possess just enough curiosity to want to She gave a sharp command to so 

d out. You ask me to leave. Well, soldiers who stood on duty near by. 
Es shall do not f the sort.” = Petrono and Barrata were too q 





= HOh; 


vidently_ they understood the purport 


of her order, for they disappeared so sud- — 


- denly that for the life of him Russell 
- could not tell which way they went until 


he discovered a door just behind where 


they had been standing. =, 


The princess gave orders that some of 
the soldiers should follow and overtake 
the fugitives; then she turned her atten- 
tion to Russell. 

“This is, indeed, a piece of good fon 
tune,” * she said as the American raised her 
hand to his lips. ‘We thought we had 
lost you,” as ‘she added with a smile. “ Come 
“with me.’ 

She Sonata Russell to escort her to a 
carriage which stood waiting. It was a 
handsome vehicle, and the coachman and 
footman were attired. in costly livery. 

The gray - haired companion followed 
Russell and the princess at a little dis- 
tance. 

The crowds stood aside until the Amer- 
ican had assisted the two women into the 
‘carriage. He himself, on her invitation, 
took a seat beside the princess. 

She gave a quick command, the coach- 
man whipped up_his horses, and they 


drove off amid the cheers of the people. 


CHAPTER IX. 
RUSSELL IS PROMOTED. 


ELL,” said Princess Alicia with a 

smile, as she looked Russell full 

; sin the eyes, “‘ why don’t you say 
something?” 


“ What can I. say? ” replied the Amer- 


ican. 
“Vou might ask me a few questions,” 


she continued in a tantalizing tone. 
_ “That is just what I have no intention 


of doing,” answered Russell. 
His reply seemed to pique the princess. 
“Aren’t you interested?” she inquired. 
ss Intensely,” he returned ; 
you have not yet taken me into your con- 


- fidence, I am quite content to wait a while 
~ longer in order to find the answer to the 


situation.” 
thank you,” said the princess. 
By those words you prove that you have 
implicit trust in me.” 


“You are right. I have,” answered 


Russell as he gazed admiringly at the 


peautiful v woman — him. 


“much it is, but you will soon. 
‘that you shall not be-kept in darkness very ~ 


. but, since - 


Phere: was silence for “a a eeenie 
then the princess said : = 

“T want to tell you how much I appré 
ciate all you have done for ‘me since ‘you 
arrived in Paris.” 

“All I have done for you?” repeated 
“Why, I have — 


the American in surprise. 
done nothing at all.” : 

“Oh, yes, you have,” she continued, 
with a melting glance from her dark eyes. 
“You don’t understand, now, just how 
I promise. 


much longer.” : 

Russell looked * questioningly at. her. 
She was speaking in riddles. He had 
done her no service that would warrant 
such expressions, 

“Tam enjoying my adventure,” he 
said nonchalantly. ; 

‘The princess laughed. 

“Your adventure!” she exclaimed. 
“Tt hasn’t begun yet. We are just at the 
first chapter of the story.” =e 

“Really!” said Russell. i 

“You proved yourself quite a hero a 

moment ago,” she went on. “To see one 
man keeping two at. bay is an inspiring 
sight. We came up just in time, it seems. 
T hardly think my soldiers overtook your 
assailants. 1 fear they made good their 
escape. Oh, I am glad things turned out 
as they did. If we hadn’t happened to 
turn up just then, Heaven only knows 
what might have happened.” 

Russell was pleased beyond description 
at the interest she displayed in so — 
guised a manner. 

‘They were flying along the streets. ae 
ple passed, stared, raised their hats, and 
bowed low. 

The princess received all this homage | 
with a careless smile and anod. Now and 
then, small companies of soldiers march- 4 
ed past. : 

“Yes. If anything had happened—” 

“What then?” he broke in quickly. 

Russell awaited her answer in nervous 
anticipation. : 

~““Your loss at such a time: would have ax 
been irreparable.” : 
~ The American looked at her sharply. 
She was not jesting. That much was evi- 
dent, for there was no smile on her lips, 
Instead, her face wore a worried ae 
sion. = 

Ss “You: are too kind, me he said 





ond e a similar experience.” 
_- Tell me about the other, 
~ cess requested. 
v Russell then gave her the details of his 
midnight visit from the strangers while 
the train was taking him in the wrong 
os 
pee J Can't understand what interest they 
can possibly have in me,” he said. 
never saw either of them before in my life 
until the afternoon I arrived in Paris. 
Since then they have persistently dogged 
my footsteps. For what reason I do not 
know! Read this letter,” he added as he 
held out the note of warning. — 
~The princess laughed as she perused 
_ that threatening document, 
- “Tt didn’t seem to have much effect on 
you,” she remarked with a Jook of ap- 
proval. 
-“ On the contrary,” replied Russell, 


” 


"Gt only served to make me more deter-- 


smined than ever to follow where you 
Aeddiss= 7 
Just then several companies of soldiers 
lined up along the street. 
~ “Oh, the splendid fellows!” she ex- 
= claimed enthusiastically. 
~ “Vou seem to like the military, 
served Russell. 
~ “T adore soldiers,” she said warmly. 
“There seems to be some trouble on 
foot,” remarked Russell.‘ Do you know 
it is the strangest thing how .I have 
chanced to come here.” 
~“ Ffere?’” ~ repeated 
“Where?” : ; 
- “Po Spartavalinico, 
plied the American. - 
“Then you know where you are,” said 
the princess with a laugh. 2 
— = '* Ves,” answered the American. 
‘read the name on a sign at the station. 
It is a strange thing, my coming here. 
Only yesterday I was laughing at the trou- 
bles of Bavardo as reported in the papers. 
They did not seem at all serious to me 
then = 
=“ But you have changed your mind 
since arriving at neater ie 2 =in- 
juired the princess. : 
~ “Ves. When one is at a astance, one 
pays” ‘little attention to the struggles of 
foreign countries. War is only real when 
one is in the midst of it. That has been 


jae ob- 


the princess. 


” promptly ré- 


the prin- — 
: and drinking champagne, it seems diffi- . 


aS Ss 


a“ The royal palace.” 


4b = 


The princess listened crete 
“For instance,” went on Russell, 
“ when one is in New York eating lobster 


cult to believe that somewhere in the Phil-— 
ippines one’s comrades are fighting for 
their lives.” — 

“Then you feel some sympathy for the 
Bavardians?” asked the princess. 

= i feel a sympathy for any people at= 
war,” replied Russell. ~ “In the. present 
case, I know almost nothing of the cause 
of the trouble.” 

While they talked, Russell saw, a lit- 
tle ahead of them, a huge building of. 
white stone. It was situated in the center 
of a large square of beautifully tended 
lawn on which artistically planted flower-~ 
beds were distributed. 

““T wonder what place that is?” he re- 
marked. ‘‘ It looks like a palace:” zs 

“It is a palace,” replied the prince 


“Oh,” exclaimed Russell, “ it is a-hand- 
some building. , By the way, is this coun-_ 
try ruled by a king or a queen?” 

“By both,” replied Princess Alicia, 
who seemed vastly amused by Russell’s 
ignorance on that subject. 5 5 

The carriage approached nearer and 
nearer until it was at the very gates of the 
imposing building. 

The next thing Russell knew, the coach- 
man whipped up his horses, and the ve- 
hicle drew up before. the magnificent en- 
trance._- 

The American was astonished, and = 
fore he could recover himself two uni=_ 
formed officials rushed up, and with many 
bows and much ceremony assisted the 
princess to alight. 

“Follow me,” 
American. = 

They entered the great marble hall. 
si ¥ ou may 
once,” said the princess, who now seemed — 
every inch a queen. 

~All~ her simplicity of manner had 
dropped from her. She stood revealed in 
an altogether different light. 

The official bowed low, and left thie 
place only to return the next moment with 
a message in the Bavardian tongue. 

- The princess dismissed him with a wave 
of her hand, and, followed by Russe 
passed through the hall into a spacio 
room Se in ue style. = 


she whispered to the 





announce* my~ arrival at~ = = 
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There were two persons merext ‘Sick 
the princess and the American entered. 
These were a man and a woman. While 
Russell was wondering as to their iden- 


= Stity, “Princess Alicia led him to the pair, 


and said: 

“ Your majesties, I have a joyful sur- 
prise for you. I wish to present Captain 
Russell, retired, of the United States 


army, who is to become general-in-chief 


of the Bavardian forces.” 


CHAPTER X. 
RUSSELL TALKS TERMS, 


APTAIN RUSSELL had been in 

many surprising situations before. 

He had had hairbreadth escapes 

from death, and had received nervous 

shocks of a varied assortment, but at the 

moment when the king and queen of 

-Bavardo graciously held out their hands 

to him he admittéd that he was experi- 

encing the most astounding moment of 
his life, ~ ra 

The climax to his journey was simply 
overpowering. 

His natural courtesy, however, caused 
him to bow low and go through the neces- 
sary formalities as practised in the pres- 
ence of royalty. 

When he glanced up into the faces of 
the king ahd queen he noticed that each 
seemed as apparently astonished by the 
introduction as he himself had been. 

Several ladies and gentlemen were seen 
just without in the anteroom, Evidently 
they were in attendance on the rulers. 

The king was the first to speak. He 
invited Russell to be seated ; then, ect 
ing to the Princess Alicia, he said: 

“Now, my daughter, explain yourself.” 

ae My daughter, >”? repeated Russell to 
himself: — 

So she was the daughter of a real king 
and queen! He ktiew that she was called 
Princess Alicia, and he had accepted the 

title on its face value purely, and hadn't 
bothered about its claims to genuineness 
or anything else. It was the woman he 
liked. ‘Titles meant nothing to him. 
“Captain Russell is to be the .com- 
mander of our forces,” continued the 
princess. 


= The — and queen coms heres at 


o He is the man of whom we » have 
heard so often,” went on the princess. 

The king and queen inclined their 
heads, as if they knew all about Russell. _ 

“The bravest and the cleverest man 
in his country’s service,” continued the- 
princess.: 

“Oh, I beg—” began Russell, but he 
did not finish his sentence, for a glance 
of ‘command from the princess silenced- 
him. However, he felt himself blush for 
the first time in years. : 

“He has promised to do my bidding,” 
she went on. “Isn't that true, captain?” 

‘Russell bowed an assent. He had not 
yet quite récovered his composure. 

“ Now,” resumed the princess, who ap- 
parently hadn’t the; slightest notion that 


- Russell would attempt to back down from 


his part of the ba¥gain, “I will leave you 
to discuss the details of the campaign.” 
Russell was speechless. 
“One thing more,” she continued. 
“Captain Russell is here of his own free 
will and accord. Are you not, captain?” 


. ~ Again the American bowed an affirma- 


tive. 

It was perfectly true that everything 
was as she said. He had followed her 
command’ without question, and now 
there was nothing to be done but to see 
the adventure through to the finish. 

“Everything is as the princess says,” 
he said gallantly, as he stood while the 
two ladies passed from the room, leaving 
him alone with the king. 

“ Now, Captain Russell,’ began the 
latter, ‘‘let us dispense with royal for- 
mality for a while and discuss this ques- 
tion earnestly.” 

“JT am at your service,” 


replied the | 
American, as he mentally commented on 
the fact that the princess resembled her 
father to a great extent. 


She had all the gentleness of her 
mother, but she had inherited determina- 
tion, audacity, and courage from the king. 

“T cannot understand just how my 
daughter succeeded in inducing you to 
assist us in our present great trouble,” 
continued the ruler; “ but I am glad that 
it is so. -We have long admired your tal- 
ents in warfare, Captain Russell.” a 

‘Seems that I have a better reputation _ 
abroad than I have at home,” silently 
commented Russell. oer 

“Needless to say,” continued his 
eae 5 = : 





— leaders. 
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sty, “the prospect of your assuming 


direction of our forces comes in the na- 
‘ture of a great relief at this juncture, 
-when_our army and our-country are both 
in such dire need.” 

Russell said nothing, 
closely. 

*“T suppose my daughter has seen ive 
the discouraging position of affairs to 
ae u é 
-. “She has told me very little,” 
swered Russell. 

“Then I shall endeayor to make the 
- situation clear. The facts are these: Our 
army is in a greatly demoralized state, 
owing to the incompetency of ‘our nativé 
Prince Carlo has taken the best 
of everything. The country is in a con- 
- dition of devastation. We have been 
keeping the prince out “of our domains 
as long as some sort of discipline could 
be maintained in our forces. At present, 
I regret to say, owing to the resignation 


but listened 


an- 


-_ of our last general, who was too enfeebled 


by age to maintain the command, ruin 
seems to stare us in the face.” 

“That is, indeed, a sad state of af- 
fairs,’ commented Russell. 

“Yes, and there is no one sufficiently 
skilled in warfare to take his place,” con- 
tinued the king. “ That has been the 
chief cause of our distress. We have 
a sufficient number of men for the de- 
fense, but what do numbers amount to if 
there is no inspiring general to command 
them?” : 

“Then you want me to—” began Rus- 

sell. : 

“To assume the entire charge of the 
Bavardian army. Those men who are 
loyal are very devoted, and their stanch 
allegiance to their land makes them twice 
as powerful as their opponents, who are 
inspired by selfish motives solely.” 
~ “T understand,” said Russell. 

—_- “But I have not told you the worst,” 
: continued the king. 

“What could be 

wanted to know. 

“We have not only Carlo to contend 


worse?” Buell 


: with, but we are also threatened from 


another quarter. Our worst enemy, Cer- 
~veco, who rules the kingdom adjoining 
~ ours, has seized upon the present time=as—= 
the most fruitful one for an invasion. 
“He has long been. jealous of our pos- 
‘sessions, and this is not the first time he 


has attempted a disturbance. Whenever 
our relatives have raised a rebellion 
has never hesitated to take advantage of | 
the fact,-hoping that he himself might — 
secure the coveted prize.” : 

“Vou assuredly are sore beset, Bes 
marked Russell. 


“That is not all,” resumed the nee fee te 


“ Our supply of ammunition is almost 
exhausted. There is enough for success- 
ful resistance at the moment, but if this 
warfare is to be continued, we will be 
forced to give in for lack of powder.” 

““T see,” said Russell, who was becom- 
ing intensely interested. ‘‘ In other words, 
you mean to tell me that whatever is to 
be done must be done quickly or not 
at-alle E = ; 

“Exactly,” replied the king. ~“ You 
comprehend matters as they exist?” 

“Yes, I think I do,” answered the 
Yankee. “It will be a tough struggle, 
no doubt of that.” 

“Now, the question is,” resumed the 
king, “are you willing to take command 
of the Bavardian army?” 

“That depends—” began Russell hesi- 
tatingly. 

“ T believe you the one man to save us,” 
interposed the king. ‘‘ You hesitate be- 
cause of the pay, I suppose. Have no 
fear concerning that. . I will give you 
anything you may demand in the shape 
of money.” : 

Russell shook his head. 

“Tt isn’t money I would seek by way 
of recompense,” he ventured to say. 

“Name your wishes, then,” said the 
king. 

““T will assume charge of the Bavar- 
dian army, provided you agree to give 
me the hand of the Princess Alicia in 
marriage, in the event that I am success- 
ful in my campaign,” said Russell boldly. 
He felt like a character.in the “ Arabian _ 
Nights” as he made this request. 
“Vou ask a great deal, Captain Rus- 
sell,” said the king. 

“Do I? Just now you offered to give 
me any amount of money I required.” 

“Yes, but that was money, iM replied the - 
king, still hesitating. ze 

_ The Princess Alicia came toward thea 
‘at this crucial moment. She had entered 
the room just in time to hear the terms of 
agreement, if an agreement there was: 
to De ; 
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; “ Father,” she said, ‘remember it is 
our country that is at stake.” : 

- “You are right, my child,” answered 

the king. “ So. be it,” he added to Rus- 
Su ae Gi yOu win, the Princess Alicia is 
yours!” 


CHAPTER: Xi 
RUSSELL CALLS A COUNCIL OF WAR. 


USSELL, seized the hand of the 
Princess Alicia and kissed it fer- 
*  vently. The action seemed in no 

way to give her offense. 

‘““ Remember,” she said, ‘ “you promised 

to follow where I command.” 
— ‘J shall remember always,” replied 
Russell, gazing in admiration at the 
woman who had shown him that it is 
possible for a member of the feminine 
sex to exercise a strategy of war which 
would excite the envy of the cleverest 
of officers, 

“Do you think you can win for us?” 
asked the king. 

“ With such a reward in’ view, 1 prom- 
ise to win, or die in the attempt,” de- 
clared Russell. 

‘« Spoken like a true soldier,” exclaimed 
the king, inspired by the wo ords and_en- 
thusiasm of the American. > 

A moment later he touched a pelt and 
two men in the uniform of the royal 
household entered. 

“What orders do you wish to issue, 
General Russell?” inquired the king, 

“None just now,” quickly replied the 
“American, ‘‘ The whole affair is so sud- 
den, you know. I haven't pace as over 
the situation. I must devote some study 
to the subject. There is no use giving 
commands until I know what I am talk- 
ing about.” 

“T agree with you,” said the princess. 
ss Besides, it is better, perhaps, to be mas- 
ter of the situation as far as detail goes. 
before the army is made aware that you 
have assumed charge of it.” 

“That is perfectly true,” said Russell. 
*““T must know each step I intend to take. 
Otherwise the men will have no confi- 

dence in me. The first thing is to inspire 
them with courage as to the result. It 
is bad enough to have to face one army, 
but when there is another approaching, 
matters are in a pretty bad shape.” 


MISSION. 


He shook his head gravely. aa 

“JT doh’t see how I am going to un- — 
tangle this complication,” he went on, — 
half aloud. “ However,” he added with a 
smile, “there must be some way out of. 
the difficulty, and I mean to find it. v : 

The king smiled his approval, while the 
princess said, “T believe you can do it!” 

Just then something happened which 
caused the American to determine to enter 
upon his new duties without delay, ~~ 

The cause of his decision was a mes- 
sage received by, the king from Prince 
Carlo, demanding thé surrender of the 
entire Bavardian army within twenty- 
four hours, 

“What reply shall I make?” asked 
the king of Russell. 

““T must think before we answer,” 
plied the American. 

“Tell the messenger that the general- 
in-chief of the army will answer him 
presently.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied the man | who 
had delivered ‘the "threatening ultimatum. 

Hardly had the king sent this answer 
when a soldier entered, bearing the news 
that the invading army under Cerveco 
had crossed the border and was rapidly 
approaching the capital, : 

“This is getting interesting!” ex- 
claimed the Yankee, who nevertheless kept 
his head and was apparently as cool as 
if he were discussing the latest opera. 

“There is no time to be lost,’’ remarked 
the king. 

“That is quite evident,” replied Rus- 
sell. ‘‘ We are between two firing lines, 
it seems. Something strenuous must be 
done immediately.” 

There was a moment of intense silence, 
then Russell announced : 

““T will hold a council of war at once. 
The situation must be gone over with the 
officials of your kingdom and the lead- 
ing officers. I must have all the detailed 
information possible.” 

“An excellent plan,” said the king, 
“T will send messengers at once request- — 
ing the appearance of all whom you may 
wish to gee.’ 

At this juncture a tall, military-look- 
ing man entered the room and was intro- 
duced to Russell as General Trentino, 

Russell soon learned much that he 
wanted to know from this man, and he 
was not long in Pla. a plan. 
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g, “will you trust me implicitly? I 
can only work out this problem in my 
own way.” 
-* Pursue any line of defense you think 
best,” answered the king. 
-.The king and the princess then left 
Russell in consultation with a number 
_ of officers who had dashed quickly up. to 
the palace. : 
Word of the imminent danger which 
threatened the capital had spread like 
-wild-fire and the streets were noisy with 
troops and civilians. 
__ Bavardo had had ‘its troubles before, 
but never had such an imminent calam- 
_ity threatened as just now. One army 
to be confronted was bad enough when 
ammunition and supplies were at a low 
- ebb, but two armies to be overcome and 
routed seemed almost an Herculean task. 
‘Then, too, when the rumor spread that 
=a Yankee had assumed command of the 
“ Bavardian forces, there was a general 
- feeling of unbelief in him. 
a foreigner directing affairs was too 
- much for the masses. However, it was 
made known that he was called upon 
~ merely as a last and desperate resort to 
save Bavardo. 

After a lengthy consultation with the 
officers, Russell dismissed them. 

He then called General Trentino. 

““The entire army must be held in 
readiness to move at a moment’s notice,” 
he said in firm tones, 

His manner had convinced the ere 
yardian officers that he was a man of.re- 
source and they were willing to follow 
instructions. 

General Trentino therefore asked no 





tions to the officers under him. 

=] may call upon them in fifteen min- 
aes and I may not do so for as many 
hours,” continued Russell, “but they 

must be prepared.” 

-—* Very good, general,” replied Tren- 
4 as he ‘turned on his heel and left as 
~-rooni. 

“Now for action,” exclaimed Russell 
as he arose and paced up and down the 
room. 

- He called. an orderly. 
=‘ Ts the messenger from Prince Carlo 
sti “waiting?” he. asked. 

= Reeeenetl C Se oe 
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Nowe your r majesty,” ie a to the 


vading army.” 


The idea of. 


questions, but busied himself with instrue-_ manner. 


--of the Princess Alicia. 


—s 


‘sell. 









“Very well. Let him wait a while 
longer. Now take a flag of truce and this 
message to the general-in-chief of the ins aes 
While the orderly stood at attention, 
Russell hastily wrote the following lines: 















































Will arrange for a conference with ‘you oe : 
early to-morrow, whee further hostilities © 
may be avoided. ss 


He signed this, Russell, General-in- 
Chief of the Bavardian Army. 

As soon as he was left alone again, 
he called another orderly. and des- : 
patched the following sere message x 
to Prince Carlo: | 


How much is it worth to you if I permit = = 


you to advance on Spartavalinico without — 
firing a single shot? 


CHAPTER XII. 
SOME QUICK HAPPENINGS. 





FTER having taken the first steps in. => 
his defense of the city, Russell sat == 
_- down to await the return of the : 


Messengers. — ; se 


f ‘this wasn’t such a serious affair, it 
would be really funny,” remarked the 
American to himself as he glanced around 
the room in which he was the supreme — 
ruler. j 
“Last night I was Captain Russell, 
one of many who spend their lives in the 
service without much hope of ever attain- 
ing a generalship. To-day I am General 
Russell, with a good-sized army at my 
beck and call, and two other armies wait- 
ing to pay their respects in no uncertain 
Besides this, there is a prin- 
cess 

He paused as he walked up and down. 

‘““Tt sounds like a fairy tale,’ he said 
aloud. 

“ But it isn’t,” spoke a sweet voice at 
his elbow. 

Russell turned and Tooke into the face 


_ “This is a story ‘that really hap-- 
pened,’ ” she continued; ‘and, best of — 
all, it will end happily,” she finished. 

“Do you believe it will?” asked Rus- ; 


“T am sure of it,” she said promptly. _ 
“ Just keep your mind on that thought, ” 
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Russell adjured her as he metered her out 
‘of the room. : 

~The next moment the smile of pleasure 
died from his face, and his features as- 
sumed a grave expression as an official re-. 
ported the return of the messenger from 
Prince Carlo. © 

“Well?” inquired the American. 

“Prince Carlo’s compliments, and here 
is his answer,” replied the bearer of an 
important-looking document. 

Russell hastily tore open the envelope. 

His heart stood still for a moment. 
Everything depended upon Carlo’s reply. 

He glanced hastily over the contents, 
then smiled with satisfaction. 

Prince Carlo informed him that when 
he moved the regular army of Bavardo to 

the hills, he would send ‘him fifty thou- 
sand louis as payment of the act. 

“He accepts the terms! ” he exclaimed 
joyfully. “ Good! So far, so good. The 
rest remains to be seen.” — 

He turned to the officer 
- brought the letter. 

‘““ How did he receive you?” he asked. 

“ With much courtesy,” was the reply. 

“ And when he read my ultimatum, did 
he say anything?” 

“Yes, general ; he wanted to know who 
Russell is. Said that wasn’t the name of 

- our commander.” 

“ And you told him? 2 

“T told him about the unexpected 
change in the head of our army.’ 

_ “ What did he say then?” 
“ He remarked that the name of Rus- 
sell was certainly not a Bavardian one.” 
“And you informed him that I am an 
American?” 
“Yes, general. When I said that, 2 
smiled and remarked: 
«Phat accounts for it.’ He then said 
“something to his aide about the new Ba- 
~yardian commander being ‘a Yankee,’ and 
‘that Yankees loved money—whatever he 
meant by that 4 couldn’t see the connec- 

- tion, but that was what I understood him. 
to say.” : 

Riisctli Hates the man, and ‘his face 
‘lit up with delight. 
~~“ Such luck! He will pay the fifty: 

_ thousand as soon as [ move the army.” 

He then pressed the bell. 
~~ “ Orderly, call my officers,” 
command. 

The orderly y disappenred. 


who ‘had 


was his 
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In a few minutes the leading hee of 
the various army divisions reported to 
their chief. 

““Get your troops ready at once, and 
move to the hills just outside the gates,” 
commanded General Russell. 

The officers gave vent. to suppressed ex- 


pressions of surprise, but they could do 


no more, for the king had given full au- 
thority to the ‘American, and they had_ 
been instructed not to question his mo- 
tives, since he knew exactly what to do. 

N evertheless, the situation looked very 
black to the Bavardians. Why. the Yan- 
kee should wish to desert the capital of 
Bavardo was something inexplicable to 
them. ‘They saw complete disaster star- 
ing them in the face. 

Yet they were helpless. They dared 
not protest even when they saw ruin wait- 
ing for them in their next move. : 

The officers passed out in silence. 

While the soldiers were awaiting the 
word of command from their general, 
Russell despatched another messenger to 
Cerveco, stating that he had decided not 
to wait until the following day in order 
to hold a conference; that he could state 
in a few words a plan which he thought 
might give satisfaction to all concerned. 

“What is it worth to you if I remove 
my troops from the capital and station 
them on the hills outside the gates?” con~ 
cluded Russell’s letter to Cerveco. 

The messenger dashed off post-haste to 
the invading army, and soon returned with 
another envelope containing the assurance 
that if the general-in-chief of the Bavar- 
dian army made good his promise, Gen- 
eral Cerveco would pay him one hundred 
thousand louis for his part in the affair. 

Immediately upon receipt of the letter 

from the invading forces, Russell issued 
orders for the Bavardian army. to march 
at once and take up its position on the 
hills, some few miles from the main en- 
trance to Spartavalinico. 
- These commands were carried out in a 
sullen silence. No one wished to obey, 
but Russell’s Cader were not to be dis- 
puted. 

The American oe no one into his con- 
fidence regarding the exact meaning of 
his war tactics. He merely begged the 
king to trust in him implicitly, and every 
thing would come out for ag welfare of — 
the country. : 
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_ The entire army was well under way to 


~to question the wisdom of such a move. 
_ He could not understand why, with one 
army on the left and another on the right, 
the Bavardian regulars should leave their 
capital open to invasion. 
Russell did not mention the details of 


his communications to the heads of the | 


opposing armies. He did not state to the 
king or any one else that he expected to 
receive fifty thousand louis for his move 
from Prince Carlo and one hundred thou- 
sand louis from Cerveco. 

After the Bavardian army was well un- 
der way to its destination, Russell sent 
word to Prince Carlo that he had kept 
his part of the agreement between them, 
and that he was waiting for Carlo to carry 
out his promise and deliver the money. 
The answer came immediafely in the shape 
of the sum for which Russell had prom- 
ised to remove the troops. 

As soon as that was done he communi- 
cated with Cerveco, and that officer sent 
him the one hundred thousand louis for 
which he had bargained. 

Russell hastened to find a good hiding- 
place for the money which had been ac- 
quired by his cleverness, and had made 
him rich within a few hours. 

He then returned to the palace and in- 
quired for the Princess Alicia, 

‘“ Haven’t you heard the news?” asked 
a member of the royal household in an- 
swer to his query. 

“ What is it?’ asked Russell. 

“When you removed the troops to the 
hills, the princess was left unprotected, 
and was captured by some of Prince Car- 
lo’s soldiers.” 

“This is terrible! ’’ exclaimed Russell. 
“ Then she is in the hands of that brute! 
Something must be done at once. I will 
rescue her myself.” - 

He paced up and down in a perfect 
frenzy of worry, and was about to rush 
out of the palace when he saw the Prin- 
‘cess Alicia enter. She was escorted by 
two men whom Russell recognized as his 
captors of the evening at the opera, the 
men who had accompanied him on the 
long carriage-ride. 

* Oh, princess!” he exclaimed. 
isa relief.” — 

: - But the princess did not reply to him. 
~ She merely gave him a cold glance. 
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“ This 





its new position before the king ventured- 


his being here. 





“Thank Heaven, you are safe! = He 
added. 


Still she did not deign to answer him. 


Instead, she said, in a stern, hard voice, 
to the two men as she pointed out Rus- 
sell: 

“ Arrest this man. Hé is a canon for 
he has sold Bavardo to Prince Carlo!” 


CHAPTER — Mit 
A CELL AND A CALLER. 


HE two men seized Russell and held 
him fast. : 
“Oh, how could you -do it?” 
asked the princess, wrth tears in her eyes. 
“And I trusted you ‘so.’ 
Russell made no reply. 


“ Deny, if you can, that you received-a_- 


large sum of money from Prince Carlo 
for moving our army away from the city 
out to the hills.” 

Russell said nothing. 


“Vou see, gentlemen,” continued the 


princess, “he cannot deny it. It is 
true! I know what I am saying. I have 
proofs.” 


The Princess Alicia took a step to- 


ward the American and looked him 
straight in the eyes. ( F 
“ How could you be so base? How 


could you prove a traitor? You knew how 
much depended upon you. And now you 
have betrayed and ruined us. All for a 
miserable sum of money — the price of 
your honor!” 

“You believe that I did that?” asked 
Russell. ; 

“ Believe it? There.is no doubt of it! 
I know it! I have been informed of your 
transactions. Oh, how could you, how 
could you?” 

The tears rained down her cheek. 

“ After all,” she continued to the two 
men, ‘it is my fault. 
should be blamed. I am responsible for 
Take me out and shoot 
me as a traitor. I-deserve it. I alone am 
responsible. I thought him a man of 
honor.”’ : 

“Won't you please listen for a mo- 
ment?’ said Russell, 
moved. z 

“ Listen to what?” she asked. 


such an atrocious act.’ 


Tam the one who © 


who was greatly. 


A Yan- eu 
kee excuse? There can be no reason ps : 






















































* But you haven’t heard—” began Rus- 
sell. 

“T refuse to listen to this man,” in- 
dignantly exclaimed the princess. “ Take 
him to-the strongest dungeon you have. 
See that he is securely confined, for his 
Yankee wits may be able to devise some 
method of escape even there.” 
is “Thanks for the implied compliment,” 
remarked Russell. ‘You give Yankee 
ingenuity more credit than it really de- 
serves. We are scarcely more than hu- 
: man, you know. I shall make no at- 
=S tempt to escape,” he went on, “ unless 
Ss you should insist upon my accepting an 
opportunity to do so which you yourself 
: might offer.” 
ee “What—I?” indignantly exclaimed 

the princess. ‘ Never! ” 

“Well, then,’ went on Russell non- 
chalantly, ‘‘since you refuse to let me 
give my reasons for what I have done, 

P= I shall remain a prisoner as long as your 
highness pleases to keep me so. In the 

meantime, remember, there is no one to 
direct your army. What will become of 
it?s 
z She did not reply to his query, but 
merely gave the order to her men: 
se “Take him away, and pay no attention 
es to any messages he may attempt to send.” 
She thereupon left the room, while 
Russell was conducted to a cell which 
seemed to possess the thickest walls he 
had ever seen. 

And while he paced restlessly back 
and forth, the princess was in a state of 
distraction. 

“ What will become of Spartavaliai 
co?” she moaned over and over again. 

It seemed that the only hope for the 
doomed city was that neither of the ar- 
-mies would march on it that night. By 
the next day the regular army would be 
able to return. 

In the meantime things were at a stand- 
Still 

The officers of the Bavardian army 
were waiting for Russell to issue further 
‘orders. The Princess Alicia did not dare 
send word that their general had proved 
a traitor, for fear of demoralizing them. 

- Yet she realized that something must 
be done. : 

A big army could not be kept waiting 
without a chief to direct it. It was a 
case of deciding on the best plan quickly. 
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She puzzled her brain for a, solution of 
the difficulty. 

Meantime, Russell was in a state of 
nervous anxiety regarding the results of 
his plans when he was not present to di- 
rect the movements of his forces. 

“Tf events should develop to-night,” 
he told himself, “all I can hope for is 
that General ‘Trentino will carry out my 


instructions. Maybe he will, and maybe 
he won’t. If the enemy moves to-night, 


and I am not there, who knows what may 
happen? Trentino is the only one who 
knows.” 

Hours andshours passed, and Russell 
saw no escape in sight. . He thought over 
every known method to regain his free- 
dom, but he was too securely imprisoned 
to give any one of them more than a pass- 
ing consideration. 

He asked to see the two men who had 
brought him there. They came, but 


turned a deaf ear to all his pleadings for 


release. 

“T-can save your city yet,” 
“if you will only release me.” 

But the two men merely laughed and 
shrugged their broad shoulders. 

“The Princess Alicia’s orders are that 
you remain where you are,” they invaria- 
bly answered to all his entreaties. 

“But if [ assure you that I can rescue 
your capital—” 

“That would make no difference,” re- 
plied the two men. “ No one would be- 


he argued, 


lieve you after what you have done. It 


is useless to talk further.” 

With these words his captors left him 
alone to his bitter thoughts. He threw 
himself down on his bed in despair, when 
the door opened with a creaking sound of 
tusty hinges, and the Princess Alicia her- 
self entered. 


“Well, Captain Russell!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Why have you come here?” he asked 
wonderingly. 


“ Because I still have a little pity left 
for you,” she answered. ‘‘ A while ago 
I blamed myself for the destruction you 
are about to bring on my dear country. 
I did not stop to think that you yourself 
were practically innocent in the matter, 
But it is so. 

“You came here solely through me. I 
was the instigator of these direful conse- 
quences. I blamed myself, but still was 

















willing to permit you to suffer for my 
-own plan. i 

“Tt was I who persuaded you fo come 
here. 1 believed’ in you. I trusted you. 
I admired you.” 

Russell looked at her without replying. 
Her voice choked as she continued; 

“It was I who made you do what you 
have done, and it is I who shall effect 
your release.” 

Russell was about to thank her, but she 
interposed, 

“Please don’t say anything, but just 
go. Go as quickly as you ‘can, Y shall ar- 
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“Your life!” she exclaimed. ‘One 
man means nothing when confronted with 
hundreds.” 

“ Nevertheless, I am all you have to 
depend upon,” pursued Russell. “J 
would give much to possess a hundred 
lives; but, since I have only one, I offer 
it to you cheerfully and freely. Perhaps 
the sacrifice will not be necessary,” he 
added. 

The princess made no reply. She did 
not know exactly how to interpret the 
American’s words at such a crucial mo- 
ment. 


range for your leaving safely. I only hope — In the meantime, while they talked, they 


that Prince Carlo and our other enemy 
will not make a move before daylight. 
By that time the king will have been in- 
formed of everything and some order will 
be maintained. 

“ You are a true woman,” Said Russell. 
“You are just what I thought you. I 
can’t sufficiently express my admiration.” 

“How dare you!” indignantly ex- 
claimed the princess. 

At this moment a soldier dashed up. 

“Save yourself, your highness!” he 
eried breathlessly. ‘“‘ Prince Carlo is ad: 
vancing upon Spartayalinico.” 

Russell smiled, but the Princess Alicia 
looked around in despair. 

“Too late!” she exclaimed. 

“ Yes,” answered the Yankee, “ it’s too 
late. I don’t wish to escape now. What 
is the use? Come with me. Let us go to 
the big tower, where we can watch the 
fun.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE END OF IT ALL 


OW can you speak so jestingly at 
such a tragic hour?” asked the 
princess as she threw wide open 

- the prison door and followed Russell into 

the open air. 

“Tsn’t it better to make merry, if one 
can, over such a situation?” replied Rus- 
sell. 

* But we are lost,” said the princess. 
*T have just escaped from Prince Carlo ; 
and now, if he captures me again—’’ 

She hesitated. 

“] will protect you with my life, 
plied Russell. 
~ ‘The princess laughed bitterly. 


” re- 


And now, follow me!” 


were approaching the big tower, which 


commanded an unobstructed view for. 


miles of the surrounding country. - 


Presently they reached the windows at. 


the extreme top of the building. They 
looked out. 

She leaned out on the ledge; and, as 
she did so, uttered a scream of terror. 

“Oh, there is no hope!” 
“Carlo’s forces are upon us. They are 
pouring over the fields in vast numbers.” 

“Yes,” answered Russell, “he has 
plenty of men. He was quartered on the 
left of -Spartavalinico,” he continued. 
“ Evidently he is making for the broad 
sweep of country which lies just in front 
of the capital.” 

“Yes,”” answered the princess. “ That 
seems to be his object. He is advancing 
directly toward the gates.” 

“Good!” exclaimed the Yankee. 

“ How can you talk so?” indignantly 
protested the princess, ‘‘ Captain Russell, 
you insult me!” 

“JT insult you? Never!” exclaimed 
Russell. 

“But you do. You seem pleased to see 
that our enemy is closing in on us, and 
that we can make no resistance.” 

“You misunderstand,” said Russell. 
“You don’t catch my meaning.” 

“And where are the Bavardians?”’ he 
asked as he lifted a spy-glass and sur- 
veyed the country. “Ah,” he continued, 

“it is as it should be!” 

“ What?” screamed Princess Alicia, in 
mental agony. ‘ You calmly watch Carlo 


advancing on my father’s possessions, and | 


you are happy to know that our troops 
are not in front of them to stop them! ” 
Russell made no reply. 


“YT shall leave you-at once,” went on 


she cried. 






























































the princess. ‘“ You, who are without feel- 
ing for another’s sufferings.” 

Russell laid a detaining hand on her 
arm. 

“Don’t be too hasty,” he said. “ Wait 
a moment. What is that over there?” he 
asked, pointing to the right. 

% “ Where?” asked the princess. 
: She held up her glass and examined the 
landscape. 
z Suddenly she gave another scream. 
_ “Oh, they’re going to fight!’ she said. 

“Who is going to fight?” asked Rus- 
sell nervously, as he took the glass from 
her trembling hands and examined the 
scene before him. 

““T don’t know,”’ she said. ‘I can’t 
make them out. If it should be our troops! 
Oh, if it only were!” she said, clasping 
her hands together. 

‘“They are not the Bavardians,” re- 
ported Russell, as he lowered the spy- 
glass and gave a sigh of relief. 

The princess studied the country before 
her once more. 

“Why, the army descending from the 
right is that of Cerveco!” she exclaimed 
in surprise. 

“ Correct,” nonchalantly replied the 
Yankee. 

“What are they going to do now?” 
persisted the princess. 

“ Fight, of course,” answered Russell. 

“ Both armies seem to be determined to 
reach Spartavalinico first,” went on the 
princess. 

“ Certainly,” assented Russell. 

“They are bound to meet,” continued 
the princess. “They are marching in 
such a direction that they cannot fail to 
come together before they reach the gates. 
It is merely a question of time.” 

““That’s all,” assented Russell. 

“Strange that each should have decided 
to make an attack at the same time,” ob- 
served the princess, ~~ 

“ Not at all,” remarked Russell dryly. 

“Why not?” asked the young woman. 

“Well, if you wanted something, and 
you saw somebody else making for the 
coveted possession, you wouldn’t lose 
much time in trying to get there first, 
-would you?” inquired the Yankee. 

“TY understand the principle,” replied 

the princess. ‘ But, surely, the Bavar- 

- dians want that something, too. Where 
are they? Where are they?” she repeated 
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in a frenzy of anxiety. “‘ Where are the 
men who should defend their country?” 

Russell remained silent. 

Shall I answer that question, Captain 
Russell? They are where you placed 
them, out of all possible chance of being 
of service when they are most needed.” 

At this moment there was a loud boom- 
ing sound, and the Princess Alicia clung 
to Russell’s arm. 

“They have met!” she shrieked. “ They 
are now on the open plains.. Oh, war is 
terrible!” 

The sounds of cannon'and volleys of 
rifle-shots continued for a long time, while 
the man and woman watched from their 
position in the tower. The occupants of 
Spartavalinico fled for safety. “They saw 
no hope for their city. 

“Oh, my father and mother!” ex- 
claimed the princess. “ Where are they?” —_ 

For hours the fighting went on. Most as 
of the time it was impossible to keep 
watch on the resulis of the combat, for 
such huge clouds of smoke hung over the = 
valley that the armies were concealed = 
from view to the anxious watchers in the : 
tower. 

Finally fre was a lull in the firing, 
and it was seen that Carlo’s army was in 
full retreat before the invaders. 

While Cerveco, who was evidently bad- 
ly crippled by the fiercely contested en- 
counter, was endeayoring to secure some 
order in his forces, another body of sol- 
diers was seen advancing from the direc- : 
tion between the hills and Spartavalinico. oa 

“Why,” exclaimed the Princess Alicia 
in an ecstasy of joy, “ they are our troops! 

They are Bavardians.” 

“At last!” cried Russell, 
shining with hope. 

“At last,” repeated the princess, 
looking at him in wonder. “Then you 
expected them to do what they are do- 
ing? I begin to understand,” she said 
softly. 

The Bavardians poured out in great 
numbers toward the Cerveco forces, who 
were all tired out from their hard strug- 
gle with Prince Carlo. The Bavardians 
were fresh and ready for an encounter. 

In a little while the invading army was 
in full retreat, and the Bavardians, vic- 
torious, entered Spartavalinico amid the 
wild cheers of the crowds, waiting to re- 
ceive them with open arms. 
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General Russell! General Russell, 
ur deliverer! ” shouted the people. 
“They are calling for you, geneenh! 


said the princess. 


“Oh tT see that you have promoted me 
_ back again,” said the American with a 
- pleased smile. ‘‘ Then I am once more 


in ged royal favor?” he asked.. 


“Oh, yes, forever and ever. Can you 
SEVSr forgive: me for doubting you? z 

“That's easy,” said Russell, “if you 
command me to do so. 


“That was brilliant 
went on admiringly. 


strategy,’ she 
“T have often read 


of Yankee wit, but I never had an experi- 


ence with it before. How can I ever re- 
ward you,” she continued, “ for having 
saved my country?” 

“T thought the reward was all settled 
before I assumed command of the army,” 
answered Russell as he took her hand. 

So it was,” she replied shyly, casting 
down her eyes. 

“Then I mean to lose no time in claim- 
ing what I have rightfully won,” said 
- Russell, and he took her in his arms. 

“ But,” she protested, “though I am 


willing to give myself to you, I must tell 
you that I haven't so much as a trousseau, . 


T am so poor.” 
“A trousseau!” exclaimed Russell. 
“ By Jove,- that reminds me!” 
“ Of what?” inquired the princess. 
- “Of my secret mission to Paris.” 


(The end. ae ee ee S 


Remember, I 
z romised to follow wherever you lead.” 


“ Oh, yes!” said the princess. 3 


‘is this wonderful affair concerning whicl 
there has been so much mystery? 2 


“Tt’s all about a trousseau,” said Rus-— 
sell. “ My niece is engaged, and she 
doesn’t want any one to know ‘about: = 
until she gets ready to give out the stare : 
ling information, She discovered that 1 
was going to Paris on a pleasure-trip, and- 
commissioned ap to buy a certain number 
of gowns, ete.’ = 

“ How interesting ! ” said the princess. = 

“Ves. I swore not to mention the fact 
to a soul, And I haven’t done. so—you 
are the only one in whom T have con- = 
fided.” | : 

“’m afraid that I shall not be as for- : 
tunate as your niece in regard to a trous- = 
seau, for I shall have to do without one.” 

= I guess you forget,” Russell remind= ae. 
ed her, i ~ that I receiv ed money from both 
armies.’ : 

‘Before the. princess could reply, her — 
two trusted lieutenants made their appear- 
ance and reported that the people were 
becoming uneasy and were anxious to have 
General “Russell make his appearance, in 
order that they eigh pay him homage. — 

_ As they turned to leave the tower, the 


. 
princess remarked: 


“Tn the future, w here you lead, i tole = 
low.” tee 

Just at that moment the people waiting se 
below caught sight of the princess_ and — 


Russellyand a great none went up. ere 
Ane 





A vACENTINGE 


Bz the sky or cloud or shine— 
Golden glow or icy dart— __ 


Lassie, be my Valentine! mts 


Prithee, do you not divine 
How | plead, with tender art, 
Be the sky or cloud or shine! 


Ever, ever, line by line, 
Sings this song within my heart— 
Lassie, be my Valentine! 


O’er life’s ea without a sign 
Love | may guide—without a chart— 
Be the sky or cloud” or shine! 


Let him guide us, ‘sweetheart mine, 
__ Never, never more-to part——. = 


Be the a or Cloud or: ‘shine, — 
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Mrs. Scales’s 





HAT the mischief is the 
, meaning of this?” _ 
Mr. Scales stood with 

his hand on the knob of 

‘his study door, and 
stared open-mouthed at 
the transformation which had been 
wrought in his sanctum. His rosewood 
desk had been thrust ignominiously into 
one corner, his table into another, and 
a varied assortment of smaller articles 
were piled on his sectional book-cases, 

The corner of a rolled-up Persian rug 

projected from beneath a leather lounge, 

“on which lay scattered a collection of 
pipes and other smoking materials. 
Sprawling across the naked floor in the 
center of the room was a common kitchen 
table, while a-sewing-machine stood in 
“the bay window. 


the shortness of one leg of the table by 
pushing an old magazine under it, rose to 
her feet, dusty and disheveled, and, with 
a flirt of ‘her skirts, confronted her 
husband. = 
“Don’t, for goodness’ sake, look as if 
you were staring at your own coffin, 
George,” she said tartly. “I am having 
a dressmaker in for a few days, and this 
is the only room in the house I can use. 
Unless—” she added, ‘ you prefer ‘her to 
occupy the dining-room, and for us to 
take our meals with Mary in the kitchen.” 
« A dressmaker!” echoed Mr. Scales, 
regarding his wife with a stony gaze. 
“Do you mean to tell me that after your 
_ experience of these hire-by-the-day dress- 
makers in the past, you are going to allow 
‘another one to ruin your clothes? Have 
you forgotten Miss Langley?” 
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A Long-Suffering Husband Falls Into the Clutches of a 
Political Party with Which He Has Little Desire to Affiliate. 





Mrs. Scales, who was trying to remedy 


~ 


Dressmaker. 





“Miss Langley?” repeated Mrs. 
Scales, with a transparently fictitious ef- 
fort at recollection. “Oh, yes! She 
was the very good-looking one. I re- 
member you came home from the office an 
hour earlier for three days in succession, 
and kept. coming into the room on some 
absurd pretext or other.” 

““T did nothing of the kind!” shouted 
Mr. Scales indignantly. “I never paid 
the slightest attention to the woman— 
I wouldn’t know her if I saw her—I—” 

“All right, George,” said Mrs. Scales 
with patient resignation. ‘‘ Don’t get so 
excited. Of course you would be likely 
to forget, it happened over two years 
ago. _Men forget very easily. JI had 
almost forgotten, too, till you brought 
itp. 

She heaved a heavy sigh. 

“This one is quite good-looking, too, 
George,” she added. “TI. don’t know 
whether I have done wisely.” 

“Wisely!” cried Mr. Scales, deter- 
mined not to be routed by this flank 
attack. ‘‘ Wisely! I don’t know what 
you call wisely. Women have peculiar 
ideas, but I can give you some notion 
of the extent of your wisdom. 

“You will pay the woman so much 
a day, twice what she is worth no doubt, 
and you may bet she won’t hurry herself. 
You will have-to feed her, and wait on 
her more or less, and you will turn this 
house into a regular dressmaker’s shop, 
and when it’s all over you will have a 
gown which you could have had made at 
some regular establishment very much 
better, for two-thirds of the cost, if she 
doesn’t mangle it altogether, and when 
this old woman—”~ 

















“T told you, George,” interrupted Mrs. 
Scales, with quiet insistence, “that she 
was young, and very good-looking. You 
needn’t pretend you have forgotten, If 
saw your eyes quite light up 4vhen I men- 
tioned it.” 

Mr. Scales swore audibly. 

“Don’t swear, George, please,” said. 
Mrs. Scales sharply. “It isn’t gentle- 
manly. I’m sure you needn’t make such 
a fuss,” she added. “I sha’n’t want this 
room for more than a week, and surely 
you can make yourself comfortable in the 
dining-room for that time. You can put 
aay papers you are likely to want in that 
empty drawer in the sideboard, and you 
won’t have any excuse to come poking in 
here when we’re busy.” \ 

Mr. Scales shrugged his shoulders in 
resigned fashion. * > 

“Vou might have mentioned it to me 
before you turned my room upside down,” 
he rejoined, “ but I suppose you will have 
_to go through with it now. Only, don’t 
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woman has botched your things, and don’t 
think I’m going to buy you another dress 
to replace her failure.” 

“Vou needn’t be in the least alarmed,” 
Mrs. Scales remarked confidently. “ This 
woman is altogether different from the 
others. I noticed her advertisement in 
the paper—so nicely worded—and I went 
to see her. I know she is a thoroughly 
competent dressmaker. She has been in 
some first-rate establishments.” 

Mr. Scales laughed disagreeably. 

“My office-boy has been in some first- 
rate establishments too,” he said. “ The 
First National Bank, and the offices of 
two leading brokers, but I should hardly 
care to trust my financial affairs to him.” 

‘How awfully nasty you can be when 
you try, George,” replied his wife an- 
grily. "Why can’t you show a little 
more Christian spirit, instead of always 
doubting. I tell you this woman is a 
good dressmaker, and that ought to be 
enough without all this carping. You 
know well enough that I am a good judge 
of facts.” 
~- A most: reliable physiognomist,” re- 
plied Mr. Scales. “Do you remember 
the man you hired to look after the fur- 
nace? You said he reminded you partly 
of Dante, and partly of St. John the 
‘Evangelist in the stained-glass window 
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~ relish. 


tome to me with a poor mouth when the * 


out working me in as errand-boy. —-I- 





in the church, and we hadn’t had him a 
week before he had cleaned out half your 
jewelry.” ; 
“ Go on,” said Mrs. Scales bitterly, “if 
it amuses you.” : 
Mr. Scales moistened his lips with 





“And that woman who used to come 
for help, and who, you declared, had one 
of the most honest faces you ever saw. 
You swallowed all her hard-luck stories, 
and then you found out that she got 
drunk regularly twice. a week, and had 
served two terms in prison for theft.” 

Mrs. Scales bit her lip and maintained 
a dignified silence. 

Mr. Scales laughed offensively in three 
syllables, and was about to recall more 
instances of his wife’s misplaced confi- 
dence, when she broke off the recital by 
walking majestically from the room, — 


Ll 


“GxorcE,” said Mrs, Scales at brgak- 
fast the following morning, “ I want you 
to start a little earlier for the office.” 

Mr. Scales, with a piece of broiled 
kidney poised on his fork, and his mouth 
full of buttered toast, waited for further 
enlightenment. 

“T want you,” continued his wife, 
producing a small square of green silk, 
“to go round by Wickley Street, call at 
Number 25, and ask for Miss Pettigrew 
—she4is the dressmaker who is coming 
this morning. Give her this sample and 
tell her to go to Apsley & Greenbaum’s. — 
and get two yards more of this material. 
I find/I haven’t enough. It is two dol- 
lars a yard—you can give her the money 
forsite 

“Oh?” said Mr. Scales, 

“Yes. -Oh}”: retorted the wife. “It 
won’t take you much out of your way. 
You won't lose more than ten minutes, 
unless you choose to stay chatting with 
Miss Pettigrew.” 

“YT think I see myself,” replied Mr. 
Seales fiercely. “I wish you could man- 
age to get your dressmaking done with- 
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have to call for Butterworth, he is com- 
ing down with me on some business.” — 

“Well, call for him a few minutes — 
earlier,” suggested Mrs. Scales serenely. 
“All the better. It might be just as well —~ 
for you to have a chaperon.” _ es 
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She flipped the sample across the table, 
and Mr. Scales pocketed it with a very 
ill grace. 

“Am I likely to see you home any ear- 

lier this afternoon, George?” Mrs. Scales 
inquired with artless simplicity, and Mr. 
Scales pushing away the crockery and 
cutlery with an unnecessary amount of 
clatter, rose from the table, and without 
another word bounced out of the room. 
- Mr. Butterworth, middle-aged, short, 
stout, and well-satisfied looking, a bride- 
groom. of a little more than a year, was 
being carefully buttoned into his light 
overcoat by his wife when Mr. Scales 
arrived, 

‘The latter, whose honeymoon days 
were little more than a dim memory, 
looked on cynically while the garment 
was being twitched ayd patted and 
smoothed on the rotund figure, and when 
Mrs. ‘Butterworth put her arm about 
her husband’s neck, and imprinted a re-, 
sounding farewell kiss on his lips, he with 
difficulty repressed a grin. 

“ How long’s that sort of thing going 
to last?”? asked Mr. Scales as the two 
left the house with Mrs. Butterworth 
waving good-by from: the porch. 

“ What sort of thing,” demanded Mr. 
Butterworth, with some resentment. 

“This yum-yum, —loyey-dovey —busi- 
ness,” replied Mr. Scales. “ For a man 
who was always posing as a confirmed 
bachelor, it strikes me you've got it pretty 
bad.” £ 

A wave of crimson flooded Mr. But- 
terworth’s usually placid features. 

“ll trouble you to find some other 
topic for discussion than my matrimonial 
relations,” he said haughtily. “ If it’s of 
any interest to you to know, however,’ he 
added, ‘it will last a good deal longer 
than you seem to expect, judging from 
your tone.” 

* Well—well,” replied the other, with 
tolerant good humor, “ I’m sure I hope 
so. ‘There’s nothing like love’s young 
dream, even when you are past middle 
age. I suppose you wouldn’t turn‘ your 
head now to glance at a good-looking 
woman.” = 
“My wife is good-looking woman 
enough for me,” replied Mr. Butterworth 
loftily. 
 “ Because,” continued Mr. Scales, “ I 
‘am taking you to see one now.” 
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Mr. Butterworth came to a full stop, 
and faced his friend. 

“To see one now?” he repeated. 

Unknown to himself, a look of pleased 
interest shone in his eyes.- 

“We are on our way,” said Mr. Scales, 
“to call upon a lady who, my wife assures 
me, is young and beautiful. I’ve never 
seen her, but I’m bound to take my wife’s 
word.for it. = 

He burst into a loud laugh.“ Mar- 
rfage hasn’t quite killed the old Adam, I 
see. Why, Butterworth, you look as 
pleased as a little dog in a garbage-can.” 

Mr. Butterworth echoed the laugh, but 
less loudly and with a touch of embarrass- 
ment. 

“Who is she?” he asked. 

“A dressmaker my wife has engaged 
by the day,” replied the other. “ It’s 
a queer thing,” he continued, the pros- - 
pects of the coming week inducing a 
gloomy. and philosophical train of 
thought. “ It’s a queer thing how ‘women 
never seem to profit by experience. Tf I 
go to a tailor, and he botches a suit, I 
don’t go to him again, but a woman— 
take my wife for instance—she has had 
three dressmakers in the house at differ- 
ent times, and of all the things they 
turned out only one dress was any good, — 
and that wasn’t anything to brag about. 
And now—” he flung: the end of his cigar 
viciously at a passing dog—“ she’s gone 
and hired another one. Women are regu- 
lar Bourbons—they learn nothing and 
they forget nothing.” : 

Mr. Butterworth nodded assent, with, 
a mental reservation in favor of his wife. 

“Cheer up,’ he said. . ‘‘ Things are 
never as bad as they look. I'll drop 
around in the evenings and help you sup- 
port your wo.” 

“What good’s that going to do?” re- 
sponded Mr. Scales inhospitably. “ Here’s 
the place now. “I won’t be a minute.” 

He rang the bell of a small, neat house, _ 
standing a little way back from the street, 
and after groping in several pockets, dis- , 
covered his sample of silk, which he held 
much after the manner of a visiting-card. 

“Tl just hand it to-her,” he said, 
“give her my wife’s message, and we'll 

sie 

“There’s no particular hurry,” pro- 
tested Mr. Butterworth. 

The door was suddenly .opened, and a 
































tall, well-formed woman, of about twen- 
ty-five, appeared framed in the opening. 

Her features were exquisitely regular, 
and above a broad white brow rose a 
mass of pale golden hair. Her gray eyes 
were large and set wide apart, and were 
almost sybilline in their depth and in- 
tensity. They were the eyes of a seeress, 
and Mr. Scales dropped his under the di- 
rectness of the gaze which confronted 
them. 

“Miss Pettigrew?” he asked. 

The woman bowed assent. 

“JT come from Mrs. Scales,” said Mr. 
Scales hurriedly. —“ I—” 

“Ah,” said Miss Pettigrew, opening 
the door wider. ‘‘ Please walk in.” 


“J hardly think it is necessary,” re-— 


plied Mr. Scales. “ The fact is—” 

“ Please to walk in,” repeated Miss 
Pettigrew, moving back to permit of in- 
“gress. 

Her voice was low and even, but there 
was an unmistakable note of command in 
it. “Mr, Scales hesitated, and then, pro- 
pelled forward by Mr. Butterworth’s 
hand on his elbow, ‘entered the hall, close- 
ly followed by his friend. 

““She’s a peach!’ whispered Mr. But- 
terworth’s voice in his ear, but Mr. Scales, 
impatiently shaking off his friend’s grasp, 
vouchsafed no reply. 

“This way, please,” said Miss. Petti- 
grew, ushering tem into a small, neatly 
furnished parlor. 

Having got them into the room, she 
closed the door, and leaning her back 
against it, waited in silence for an ex- 
planation of the reasons for the visit. 

This Mr. Scales, who was feeling 
rather uncomfortable, gave with breath- 
less rapidity, and handed over the sample. 

“Two yards, remember,” he said. “ At 
Apsley & Greenbaum’s. Two dollars a 
yard. Here is the money for it.” 


Miss Pettigrew stared absently at the 


little square of silk, rubbing-it gently be- 
tween her long, taper fingers, and then 
with a sudden gesture threw it, with the 
bills, on a side table. 


“Mr. Scales,” she said, fixing that. 


gentleman with her strange intense gaze, 
“has your wife got a vote?” 

Mr. Scales, greatly taken aback, looked 
first at Mr. Butterworth, who appeared 
to be as much. bewildered. as- himself, 
and then back*at his questioner. 
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“Not that I’m aware of,” he replied 
with an uneasy laugh. “ Why should 
she?” aS 

“Why should she?” echoed Miss 
Pettigrew, throwing up her hands with 
an impassioned gesture, which consider- 
ably startled her hearers. ‘ Why should 
she? ‘The-same-old-stupid man-like an- 
swer. Why should' she not, rather? Is 
she not as good as you?” 

““She’s his better-half,” 
Mr. Butterworth frivolously. 

Miss Pettigrew wheeled on him like 
lightning. ; 

“Are you a married man?” she. de- 
manded sternly. 

“T am,” answered Mr. Butterworth. 
“T’m not ashamed of it.” 

“Ashamed of it?” cried Miss Petti-- 
grew. “ You — tell me— has your wife 
never any reason to feel ashamed? Are 
you so clever, so handsome, so distin- 
guished, that you confer a favor on a 
woman by making her your wife?” 

“No, I’m not,” responded Mr. Butter- 
worth curtly, nettled at what he regard- 
ed as a reflection on his personal appear- 
ance, and somewhat awed at the same 
time by the tragic intensity of the woman’s 
manner. ‘Mr. Scales isn’t either—at_ 
least I never heard any one accuse him of 
it—but if our wives are satisfied, I 
don’t see, if you'll pardon me, where you 
have any kick coming?”* 

“Slaves,” cried Miss Pettigrew, cast- 
ing up her eyes to the ceiling,-and clasp- 
ing her hands on her bosom. “‘ Poor, weak, 
helpless slaves bound in lifelong chains 
to tyrant man, with no hope of redress but 
the blessed franchise.” 

“ But what good would votes do you?” 
expostulated Mr. Scales weakly. “ You 
wouldn’t know what to do with them if 
you had them.” 

“Try us,” cried Miss Pettigrew, stri- 
king a platform attitude. ‘“ Only give us 
the opportunity. You—” she turned sud- 
denly to Mr. Butterworth. “Tell me. 
What is this public utilities bill, now be- 
fore the Legislature?” 

“Blessed if I know!” replied Mr. 
Butterworth, 

“Or this bill for the better protection 
of female labor in factories?” 

“Search me,” said the victim of this 
inquisition blankly. “I know there’s a 
fool bill to prohibit the sale of cigarettes. 


interrupted 
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I suppose ir you had a vote you would: 


back that up.” 

Miss Pettigrew uttered a contemptuous 
sniff, and turned to Mr. Scales. 

“Can you,” she asked, after the man- 
ner of .a cross-examining counsel, “can 
you mention to me one single measure 
which our State house of representatives 
is now considering?” 

“T don’t know as I can,” was fhe hesi- 
tating reply. “‘ Not just at this present 
moment. The fact is, I don’t go in mucl 
for politics.” 

““And yet,” said Miss Pettigrew, “you 
in your ignorance cast your ballots for 
the men who make those politics. Why 
should not a woman with brains at least 
equal to yours, and with thrice your 
knowledge of public questions, have some 
voice in the administration of the State 
and nation?” — . 

“ Woman’s sphere—’ began Mr. But- 
terworth ‘sententiously, while Mr. Scales 
preserved a discreet silence. 

““Woman’s sphere!” broke out Miss 
Pettigrew with such vehemence that both 
her hearers involuntarily retreated a pace. 
“Tm sick to death of that miserable 
phrase ‘ woman’s sphere.’ Look at me— 


, 


am I not a good-looking woman—a hand- ~ 


some woman? Oh, don’t think I am 
fishing for compliments. Am I not a 
woman who, to use the ‘cheap, convention- 
al phrase, might make some man happy?” 

“ Using the phrase-strictly in its con- 
ventional sense,” replied Mr. Butter- 


worth, plucking up a little spirit, “I 


should say you were.” 

A sudden, brilliant smile dispelled for 
a moment the storm clouds on Miss Pet- 
tigrew’s countenance, and Mr. Butter- 
worth smiled winningly in response. 

“Vou mean,” «she said, “that you 
would want to marry me?” 

“Tm booked already,’ replied Mr. 
Butterworth evasively. ‘ Of course, if we 
had met before there’s no knowing—” 

“Pshaw—” interrupted Miss Petti- 
grew, shutting off the smile as suddenly 

\as she had turned it on. ‘“ That is the 
sort of silly talk that men think women 
appreciate. Do you think that under 
any conditions I would ever have married 
you? To spend my life ministering to 
your whims, and to bear you children?” 

The two men glanced uncomfortably 

at each other. 
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-\“ You wonder that I should talk like 
this to two total strangers,’ Miss Pet- 
tigrew continued, “ but I snap my fingers 
at etiquette.” I am an advocate of votes 
for women. A suffragette, as they call 
eee 

“You don’t say so!” interjected Mr. 
Butterworth in affected surprise. 

“A militant suffragette,”’ insisted the 
woman, ignoring the sarcasm, “‘ There 
is nothing I would not face for my cause, 
I care nothing for what the world says. 
If you had been young and handsome—” 

g Thanks,” interposed Mr.  Butter- 
worth suavely, while Mr. Scales frowned. 

“Tf you had -been young and hand- 
some, instead of just two ordinary, mid- - 
dle-aged gentlemen,” continued Miss Pet- 
tigrew, “I should have asked you in here 
just the same. I am an apostle of the 
cause. JI must go forth and preach its 
gospel, and sow the seed, even if it be 
on sterile ground. Would that I could 


enlist you as: recruits.” 


“I’m afraid you struck a pretty sterile 
patch when y6u picked me,” said Mr. 


Butterworth. “TI don’t know about Mr. 
Scales here. Perhaps you might con- 
vert him. He’s a very impressionable 


person.” 

Miss Pettigrew flashed her brilliant 
smile on Mr, Scales, who blushed con- 
fusedly. 

“May I hope?” she asked in a win- 
ning voice. 

“ Of course, there’s a good deal in what 
you say,’ stammered Mr. Scales, ‘‘ and 
I—er—I'll think it over. But—er— 
you'll excuse me, I have a very particular 
appointment down-town, and I’m late 
now.” 

Miss Pettigrew threw open the door 
with sweeping grace. 

“You will pardon me. for detaining 
you,” she said sweetly. “ I may have erred 
somewhat onthe side of abruptness, but 
Iam sure you will excuse the plain speak- 
ing of an enthusiast. Thank-you deeply 
for the patient hearing you have aecorded 
me. I will attend to Mrs. Scales’s com- 
mission. ‘Thank you. Good-morning.”’ 

“Thank Heaven we're out of that!” 
cried Mr. Scales when the two men re- 
gained the street. “I never spent such 
a time in my life, never. To be lectured 
and scolded as if I were a schoolboy. « 
Did you ever see such a woman?’ 
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“She’s a dev’lish, good-looking wom- 
an,” replied Mr. Butterworth. 

“ Good-looking!” snorted Mr. Beales. 
“That’s you all over, Butterworth. That’s 
all you think about. You’re just like 
a piece of putty. A woman need only 
smile at you.” 

“Ha! Ha!” cried Mr. Butterworth, 
with a rasp of irritation in his laugh. 
““That’s a good one. Why, hang it, man, 
when she smiled at you one would think 
butter wouldn’t melt in your mouth. 
I was watching you. You got as red 
as a lobster, and put on a sickly grin 
like a lovesick schoolboy. ‘ I'll think it 
over,’ you said in a mushy sort of voice. 
I half expected to see you stick your fin- 
ger in your mouth and stand on one leg.” 

“T did nothing of the kind,” retorted 
Mr. Scales hotly. “ I never saw a wom- 
an who attracted me less. I was barely 
civil.” 

“ Well—well,” interrupted the other 
soothingly. ‘Don’t get so hot under 
the collar. It strikes me we neither of 
us showed up to great advantage. How- 
ever, you have a chance yet. She’s go- 
ing to be at your house for some days. 
I shouldn’t wonder if she were to con- 
vert your wife.” 

Mr. Scales came to an abrupt halt, 
and stared at his friend in consternation. 

“Good Lord!” he_ exclaimed, 
never thought of that. Minnie is always 
taking up new fads. What had I better 
do? Go back and tell the woman not 
to come?” 

“And get another lecture?” replied 


Mr. Butterworth. ‘‘ You can’t do that, 
anyway. You can’t do anything that I 
can see. Unless,” he added thought- 
fully, “you were to go home earlier 


than usual for the next day or two, and 
let your wife imagine the dressmaker is 
the attraction? She might bee her to get 
out.” 

“She might,” assented Mr. Scales 
grimly. “She might also tell me a few 
things. No, thank you. When you've 
“been married a little longer, Butterworth, 
you'll know better than to make fool 
suggestions like that.” 

“All right,’ agreed Mr. Butterworth 
lightly, “It’s none of my business. Run 
your own funeral. Remember one thing. 
«You can always rely on me as a pall- 
bearer.” 
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The other’s reply was a disgusted grunt, 
and little more was said between the 
two men, Mr. Scales’s mind being en-_ 
tirely occupied with the possibilities of 
the coming week. 


ITT. 


“You are late, George,” said Mrs. 
Scales, when her husband returned home 
that evening, having purposely over- 
stayed his usual hour for leaving the 
office. 

“Am 1?” replied Mr. Scales, glancing 
perfunctorily at his watch. 

“Nearly an hour late,” insisted Mrs. 


Scales. “ There’s no need to overdo it, 
George.” 
“Overdo what?” demanded Mr. 


Scales crossly. 

“You don’t need to come home late, 
so that I won’t think you want to come 
home earlier,” explained his wife crypt- 
ically.‘ She leaves before six o’clock, 
George.” 

Mr. Scales was about to make a vig- 
orous reply, but recognizing the futility 
of argument, maintained a dignified si- 
lence, and retired to his bedroom. 

“IT thought you told me, George,” e= 


“marked Mrs. Scales at dinner, “ that eed 


were in a great hurry this morning.” 

“So I was,” he replied. “ Why t: » 

“ Because,” said Mrs. Scales, “you 
managed to find time to have quite a long 
chat with Miss Pettigrew about woman’s 
suffrage. -Oh, you needn’t deny it. She 
told me all about it. She said you seemed 
to take quite an intelligent interest in 
the subject. Mr. Butterworth was in- 
clined to be frivolous, but you were quite 
in earnest.” 

“Oh, she told you that, did she?” said 
Mr. Scales bitterly. ‘‘ Very kind of her. 
I suppose she didn’t happen to mention 
that she kept us both prisoners in her 
parlor, and wouldn't let us out till she 
had worked off ther ridiculous theories, 
and lectured us like’ a pair of school- 
children: 

Mrs. Scales raised her eyebrows. 

“There is no necessity to be violent, 
George,” she observed. ‘TI wasn’t in 
the least surprised. Miss Pettigrew is a 
very attractive woman. You needn’t 
scowl so. And as for her ridiculous 
theories, as you call them, I don’t think 
they are ridiculous at all.” 
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the knife with a clang. 
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Mr. Scales, who was cutting himself a- 


slice of bread, paused, and then completed 
the job as vigorously as if he were oper- 
ating on Miss Pettigrew’s jugular. 
“Oh,” he exclaimed, throwing down 
“So you are 
a convert to votes for women, are you?” 
““T don’t.see why I shouldn’t have a 
vote as well as you, George,’ argued 


“ Mrs, Scales. ‘I’m sure I could use it 


just as intelligently. Half the time you 
don’t know what you are voting for. Miss 
Pettigrew told me that you and Mr. But- 
terworth’s ignorance on public questions 
was something lamentable.” 

Mr. Scales growled an inarticulate re- 
sponse. 

“She made us see,” continued his wife, 
“that we were just as much entitled to 
a voice in public affairs as you are.” 

“Us?” repeated Mr. Scales. ,‘ Who 
are us?” 

“Mrs. Butterworth and me, She came 


?? 


in this afternoon, and was immensely ta- , 


ken with Miss Pettigrew. She is going to 
talk to Mr. Butterworth.” _ ; ; 

A faint ray of sunshine broke through 
the clouds which obscured Mr. Scales’s 
horizon. He was at least to have a part- 
ner in misfortune. 

‘Miss Pettigrew,’ continued Mrs. 
Scales, ‘‘ is second or third vice-president, 
I’m not sure which, of the Woman’s 
Suffrage Association. She is giving an 
address to the association to-night, and 
Mrs. Butterworth is going to take her 
husband to hear it. Miss Pettigrew 
says-the one great hope for the cause is 
that wives should bring their husbands to 
a proper view of women’s rights.” 

“Ha! Ha!”>laughed Mr. Scales. 
“That’s a good one on Butterworth.” 

“They are going to call for us at a 
quarter to eight,” continued Mrs. Scales 
placidly. 

Mr. Scales’s laughter stopped abruptly. 

“Eh?” he said. “What's that? Call 
for us? What for?” 

““We are going, too,” said Mrs. Scales. 

~“T won't,” Mr. Scales cried explosive- 
ly. “I'll see yourt confounded dress- 
maker, and her whole bunch of cranks—” 

“Please don’t be so noisy, George,” 
remonstrated Mrs. Scales-coolly. “ There 
is nothing gained by making a fuss. I 
told Miss Pettigrew we would go, so 


that’s all there is to it.” 
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“ But I’ve got a headache,” urged Mr. Z 


Scales piteously. 

“ Stuff!” was the unsy mpathetic reply. 
“And please_spruce up a little, George. 
You had better put on your dress clothes.” 

“T’d better fix up “in sackcloth,” re- 
plied Mr. Scales morosely, ‘and sprinkle 
a few ashes on my hair. That would 
suit your dressmaker friend best.” 

“Your dress clothes,” repeated Mrs. 
Scales firmly. , ‘“ Mr. Butterworth will 
be well dressed and I want you to be. 
And now we have discussed the subject 
quite enough.” 

There was a finality in Mrs. Scales’s 
tone which convinced her husband that 
there was no escape, and he finished his 
dinner in silence, and with a sadly im- 
paired appetite. ~ 

IV. 


THERE was already a _ considerable 
gathering of women, of varied age and 
social position, in the lecture-hall’ when 
Mr. Scales and Mr. Butterworth, ambling 


‘sheepishly in the wake of their wives, 


were ushered into seats well toward the 
front, by a smart young person in cap 
and apron. The young person, evidently 
unaccustomed to the presence of the male 
sex at these meetings, betrayed a dis- 
position to giggle, and eyed the two cor- 
rectly habited gentlemen with some curi- 
osity, thereby adding considerable to Mr. 
Sceales’s discomposure. 

““We’re the only two men ‘here,” he 
whispered to Mr. Butterworth after a 
hasty glance around the room, in the 
course of which he discovered that he 
and his friend were the focal point for 
every pair of eyes. “ It’s a sort of mothers’ 
meeting. This is awful. We can’t stay 
here.” 

“We'll have to stay,” replied Mr. But- 
terworth in tones of hopeless resigna- 
tion.“ “This is what comes of getting 
mixed up with you in anything.” 

Mr. Scales’s angry retort to the mani- 
fest injustice of this accusation was 
checked by a general rustle and a faint 
hand-clapping, and glancing up-to ascer- 
tain the cause, he saw the imposing figure 


of Miss Pettigrew on the platform, 


flanked on either side by a portly dowager. 


After a few preliminary remarks by | 


one of the dowagers, Miss Pettigrew rose. 
Her eyes swept the assemblagé, and as 


~ 
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they rested on the countenances of the 
two men—Mr. Butterworth’s bored, Mr. 
Scales’s rubicund—a faint smile curved 
her lips. Then the smile faded, her eyes 
flashed, and she launched into her speech. 

It was a whirlwind of eloquence, in 
which woman’s rights and woman’s 
wrongs, the tyranny of man and _ his 
shameful shortcomings, only to be rem- 
edied by the granting of the franchise to 
the softer sex, were set forth in eS 
words. 

“She can talk, all right,” whispered 
Mr. Butterworth, evidently impressed. 

Talk??? snarler Mr. -Scales. “Of 
course she can talk. All women can talk 
—that’s nothing new. First thing we 


know she'll start talking ateus..—L--wish- 
I was out of this.’ 
“T don’t,” replied Mr. Butterworth, 


who, now that the novelty of the situ- 
ation had worn off, was beginning to 
recover his spirits. “I am rather enjoying 
myself. I’m going to try to get some 
fun out of it.” 

“Fun?” growled the other. “ You'd 
try to get some fun out’of a funeral.” 

“We have with us to-night,” -went on 
Miss Pettigrew, and Mr. Scales started 
violently at the words, “we have with us 
to-night, two members of the opposite 
sex—the sterner sex it is often called— 
the sex which arrogates to itself a mon- 
opoly of bravery, of intellect, of -every- 
thing but good looks.” 

She laughed derisively, and her extend- 
ed arm indicated the forms of Mr. Scales 
and Mr. Butterworth. There was a sud- 
den turning of necks by those who sat 
in the front seats, and a craning forw ard 
by those in the.rear, and in the impressive 
pause which followed the words of the 
speaker, the two men were the target 
for all eyes. 

Mr. Butterworth met the concentrated 
gaze with smiling composure, his hardi- 
hood being greatly strengthened by en- 
joyment of his friend’s embarrassment, 
but Mr. Scales, who was shy to a fault, 
blushed furiously, shuffled uneasily in his 
seat, and finding that in whatever direc: 
tion he looked he encountered a pair of 
eyes, fixed his own on the floor. 

“ This morning,” continued Miss Pet- 
tigrew, “I enjoyed the. honor of a visit 
from those two gentlemen at my humble 
home.” 
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There was a slight movement of sur- 
prise among the audience. Mr. Scales 
grew purple with embarrassment, and 
even Mr. Butterworth’s countenance was 
suffused by a blush. 

“They came,” said Miss Pettigrew, 
“on some commonplace errand in con- 
nection with my daily avocation, but they 
remained, They temained and learned 
something of the principles of the great 
cause which binds us together. To-night 
they have learned more of the reasons 
which call for _a- more equitable distri- 
bution of that priceless gift, the franchise, 
and I call upon them to come fo this 
platform, to stand before you, and say 
why we women should not share with 
them the right to cast our ballots.” 

A solemn pause followed, and Mr. 
Scales, who would have welcomed~an 
earthquake or an explosion as an agree- 
able diversion, clutched feebly at his col- 
lar. Then, to his unbounded-astonishment,. 
Mr. Butterworth arose and slipped past 
him into the aisle. 

.“T told you I was going to get some 
fun out of this,” he whispered in his 
friend’s ear, “‘and I am. Watch me.” 

With unfaltering step Mr. Butterworth 
marched up to the platform, gracefully 
waved Miss Pettigrew to her seat, and 
faced the audience. Miss Pettigrew, who 
appeared somewhat taken aback at this 
prompt acceptance of her challenge, gave 
way after a moment’s hesitation, and Mr. 
Butterworth, thrusting two fingers into 
his shirt bosom, and assuming an ora- 
torical attitude, began: 

“Ladies and Gentleman.” 

There was a slight snicker from some 
of the younger members of the audience, 
and all eyes were again directed to Mr. 
Scales. 

“Vour esteemed vice-president,” con- 
tinued the speaker, “ has intimated that 
I am one of that stiff-necked generation 
which would refuse to women the right 
to vote. She is wrong.” 

Loud applause followed this statement, 
which Mr. Butterworth acknowledged 
with several graceful bows. - 

“She-is wrong,’ he continued. “TI 
believe in woman’s right to vote if she 
wants to, in her right to do anything she 
pleases. I can say nothing which your 
eloquent vice-president has not already 
told you, but—” he paused and pointed to 
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Mr. Scales, “ there sits one typifying that 
short-sighted, unthinking class, which, for 
its own purposes, would refuse the right 
which you—let me say «we—demand. I 
call upon him to rise now in his place, and 
justify, if he can, his preposterous con- 
tentions.” 

At this unexpected -dénouement, Mr. 
Scales, who had been listening open- 
mouthed to his friend’s flight of eloquence, 
collapsed in his seat, robbed for the 
moment of alk power of speech and of 
motion. : 

The faces of the audience, all turned 
expectantly in his direction, blurred into 
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a white haze. The blood rushing to dye 
his countenance, made a loud singing in 
his ears. He glanced wildly around him, 
and then—careless of everything but the 
one overmastering desire to escape, he 
snatched his hat and coat, and fled up 
the aisle. : 

At the door he turned. Shrill laughter 
smote upon his ears, but he regarded it 
not. Half the audience was standing up 
watching him, but he had no eyes for 
them. . His. gaze was riveted on a short, 
stout figure which stood smiling on the 
platform. Mr. Scales shook his fist vio- 
lently at it, and vanished into the night. 
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In Which the Finger of Suspicion Points With Deadly Menace at More 
Than One Member of the House-Party at Blenheim. 


CHAPTER. I. 
TEN THOUSAND-IN CASH. 


O see the merry party of us 
gathered at luncheon that 
day at Blenheim, who 
could have imagined the 
black cloud of tragedy 
which was soon to en- 
velop the hospitable country home and 
transform its genial atmosphere into one 
of suspicion and mystery ? ; 

There were a round dozen of us, count- 
ing old Mr. Gordon, our host, his son 
Joe, a lively chap just turned of age, and 
his pretty daughter Ethel; the rest were 
mostly week-end guests, including my- 
self, down on business rather than for 
pleasure, and young Phil Waring, who 
was so frequently at. Blenheim as al- 
most to be reckoned one of the household. 

Indeed, it was Phil Waring’s.constant 
presence at the house, together with the 
reason for it—since it was an open secret 
that Miss Ethel was the attraction—which 
was indirectly responsible for my own 
visit. 





But what, it may be asked, had a prosy, 
old chancery lawyer, chiefly absorbed in 
questions of estates, wills, guardianship, 
and rentals, to do with any such romantic 
moonshine ? 

Ah, I see that, to make matters prop- 
erly clear, I shall have to go back and 
explain a little. 

Mr. Gordon and old Major Waring, it 
must be understood, then, were neighbors 
—Deepdene, the latter’s place, adjoining 
Blenheim upon the east—and the fami- 


lies had always been particularly close ~ 


and intimate in their relations. Phil and 
Ethel had played together as children, 


had grown up together, and the ripen-- 


ing of their youthful attachment into a 
stronger bond might therefore have been 
expected and naturally regarded with ap- 


-proval on both sides. 


With Mr. Gordon, this indeed was 
true. ~ He already viewed Phil almost in 
the light of a son, and knew that, outside 
of a peculiarly quick and ungovernable 
temper which Ethel well understood how 
to manage, the lad was without bad qual- 
ities. Accordingly, when the matter .was 
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broached to him, he gave a hearty and 
unqualified assent. 

The major, however, who was as char- 
acteristically cranky and pig - headed as 
one of the old English squires from whom 
he claimed descent, chose to range him- 
self in opposition. 

He professed to believe that Mr. “Gor: 

don had deliberately angled for the match 
in order to relieve himself of anxiety over 
his daughter’s future and provide the bet- 
ter for Joe; and it must be confessed the 
“suspicion had this much color of truth. 
The open-handed extravagance of living 
at Blenheim had considerably impaired 
its owner’s revenues, and he no doubt did 
welcome the thought of an alliance for 
Ethel with so wealthy a young man. 

“They’re a set of schemers, sir,” the 
old soldier vehemently asserted to his son. 
“ Don’t tell me! I know the straits Gor- 
don is in, and what it will mean to him to 
have a rich son-in-law. You've simply 
been worked for an easy mark, and have 
not the wit to see it. Gordon is a spend- 
thrift, sir—a spendthrift. And from all 
I hear, that scapegrace son of his is no 
better. I have small opinion of either of 
them.” 

“ But, father,’ Phil ventured to remind 
him, “I don’t want to marry either Mr. 
Gordon or Joe. It is Ethel I am speak- 
ing to you about, and surely you can have 
no objections to her.” 

“ Oh, I can’t, can’t 1?” snarled the old 
man. us Well, T have e, and very decided 
objections, too. “The whole thing is a 
put-up scheme among them, I tell you; 
and I have no doubt the girl, is in it as 
much as any of the others.” 

Phil had striven up to this time to be 
placating and filial in his argument; but 
naturally, when he heard the lady of his 
heart assailed, he retorted rather fiercely, 
and a stormy scene ensued, the upshot of 
which was that father and son parted, with 
the mutual declaration that they would 
never speak to each other again. 

- In pursuance of this vow, the son re- 
moved his belongings from 
that very day, and established himself in 
bachelor quarters in New York, while the 
old major, left alone, waxed daily more 
sullen and morose, making himself a ter- 
ror to the servants and all who came in 
contact with him in his fits of impotent 
“wrath. 


Deepdene é 
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The worst part of the affair to him 
was that he had no power to enforce a 
edict, or bring his heir ‘‘ to his senses,” 
he called it. 

Phil was practically independent of 
him, you see; for not only was he an 
architect- established in business and ma- 
king an income ample for his needs, but 
Deepdene was also bound to be his even- 
tually, since the estate was entailed. The 
old major enjoyed merely a life interest 
therein. = 

The exasperated parent eonsequently 
could neither cut him off with the con- 
ventional shilling nor starve him into 
submission. .The son was free to follow 
his own way, marry the girl he chose, and 
still ultimately stand in the other’s shoes 
as master of Deepdene; and nothing the 
father might say or do could prevent him. 

Every week he would see in the local 
paper some mention of Architect Philip 
Waring, of New York, having “Sun- 
dayed ” or ‘‘ Thursdayed ” with the Gor- 
don family; scarcely could he stir from 
home without encountering some motor- 
ing or picnic-party of Blenheim guests, 
with his son always. playing proud cav- 
alier to the pretty Ethel; he could not 
even pursue his favorite diversion of fish- 
ing on the bay without having his eyes 
offended by a sight-of the pair gliding by 
in a launch or sailboat. 

Indeed, the major was kept almost 
constantly upon the verge of apoplexy 
from helpless rage; for, though Phil 
did not purposely and defiantly create 
these meetings, he took no trouble to avoid 
them, and since he spent, as already said, 
all the time in the country that he could 
spare from his business—and -practically 
all that. in Ethel’s company—they were 
far from infrequent. 

Phil, on these occasions, would pass by 
with his head up in the air, stonily indif=- 
ferent to his sire’s savage glances; but 
Ethel felt the situation keenly. 

She was deeply distressed at the rup- 
ture between father and son, and would 
have done anything in her power to bring 
about a reconciliation ; yet she could not 
but realize how useless would be any 
efforts on her part in that direction, 
and, believing her lover right in the stand 
he had taken, she could only trust that — 
time might assuage the old gentleman’s 
spleen. 
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Partly in this hope, partly because Phil 
—now dependent solely upon his own 
resources—was willing to wait till he 
should have clenched a certain big con- 
tract he had in view, she kept deferring 
the date of their marriage, which other- 
wise would have taken place at once. 
But Major Waring could gather small 
comfort from that. He knew Nis son’s 
determined nature well enough to com- 
prehend that a few barriers in the way 
would rather strengthen his resolution. 
“Ves ”—the old man gritted his teeth 
—‘he’d marry that girl now, if for noth- 
ing else than just to spite me.” 
So, unable to coerce his boy, yet ran- 


kling with unsatisfied resentment, he tried ~ 


to wreak his vengeance upon Mr. Gordon. 

With infinite pains, and at consider- 
able expense, he bought up all the liens 
and mortgages which the prodigal owner 
of Blenheim had scattered abroad from 
time to time, and, as soon as they were 
safely in his hands, pressed for immediate 
payment. 

Mr. Gordon was naturally perturbed 


“at so sudden and unexpected a demand. 


Ready money was always a problem with 


‘him, so lavish was the scale of entertain- 


ment he kept up; and a decline in cer- 
tain of his investments made the meeting 
of the claims an especially difficult mat- 
ter just at that time. 

He came to me in a great stew and 
sought my advice, putting me in posses- 
sion of the details which I have just re- 
lated. = 

“ What can I do, Cook?” he groaned 
in a panic. ‘It is impossible for me -to 
dream of settling so large an amount on 
such short notice.” 

“ Perhaps you can induce “ie major to 
grant a reasonable delay,” I suggested. 
“Tn view of the former friendly relations 
between you, and the possibility that this 
may be a mere huff on his part—” 

But Gordon shook his head. 

“No,” he said hopelessly, “ I might as 
well attempt to cajole that chair of yours. 
With the motive he has to urge him 
on, he is dead set on ruining me, and 
he will pursue his purpose as relentlessly 
as Shylock.” 

“Why not get rid of the motive, 
then?” I proposed. ‘“‘ Can’t you per- 


_ suade the young people to relinquish this 


idea of theirs? Miss Ethel has always 
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seemed a most sensible girl, and devoted 
to you. I am sure that a mere word ex- 
plaining the situation would be all that is 
necessary to—” 

But he wouldn’t hear of that for a mo- 
ment. He swore that he wasn’t going to 
have her life spoiled on account of his 
mistakes and inefficiencies, and that he 
would sooner go to the poorhouse to- 
morrow than for her to know that she was 
the cause of his troubles. 

“That boy and girl really love each 
other, Cook,” he said, as aan that set- 


* tled the question. 


Well, of course I was feapatient at such 


silly sentiment, and started to reply rather 


tartly ; but on second thought I decided 
to hold my peace. A Jong and somewhat 
varied experience with human nature has 
taught me that romance and moonshine, 
however little place it may hold in our 
works on. jurisprudence, is not a thing to 
be lightly set aside in actual practise. 

It was evident to me at least that there 
was ne use attempting to argue my client 
out of his obsession; so I rejoined, as 
hopefully as I could, that I would have 
to scheme out some other plan for re- 
lieving him of his embarrassment. 

And, by the shades of the original 
Rothschild, I did it, too. It was as in- 
volved and delicate a piece of financiering 
as a man might well want to tackle, for 
Gordon’s affairs were in a dreadful mud- 
dle and his credit anything but gilt-edged ; 
but I managed to raise the required sum. 

One by one the obligations held by 
old Major Waring were met as they ma- 
tured, till at last there only remained one 
note of ten thousand dollars; and I had 
the money on hand to liquidate that. 

It was to fall due on the Saturday of 
which I am writing. On the afternoon 
of the day before, I telephoned down to 
Gordon, informing him that I would 
meet Waring’s attorney on the morrow 
and make settlement as I had done in the 
previous transactions. 

“ No,” he said, and there was a strange 
touch of vindictiveness in his tone, “I 
note that this piece of paper is payable at 
Blenheim, and I am going to make the 
old rascal come here in person and ac- 
cept payment at’my hands. You may 
think it a bit petty, no doubt, but I want 
the chance to gloat over him. 

“ Besides,” he added, “I have a plan 
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to cause him a few hours of uneasiness in 
return for all he has made me suffer. The 
fear of burglars is Waring’s especial 
béte noire, and for years he has shivered 
under the premonition that some night he 
would be murdered in his bed. 

“So I have decided to pay him off in_ 
cash, and at so late an hour that he will 
have no opportunity to deposit the ten 
thousand dollars, but will have to keep it 


‘beside him over Sunday. 


‘“] wish, therefore,” he gave instruc- 
tions, “ that you would draw the amount 
to-morrow morning, and send it down to 
me by. special messenger. Or, better still, 
why not bring it down yourself, and stay 
over till Monday? 

“We have a charming party of people 
in the hoyse, and, I am sure, could make 
your stay enjoyable. Come, say that you 
will consent., A little breath of country 
air will do you no end of good.” 


CHAPTER. If. 
FOR THE SAME AMOUNT, 


¥ HESITATED a moment or two, then 
accepted Mr. Gordon’s invitation. 
The city was hot and sticky. Satur- 

day is an off day in New York in sum- 
mer-time, anyway, and Blenheim, as the 
slang expression goes, looked good to me. 

Besides, I felt that I should be more 
easy in my mind to deliver so large a sum 
in person, rather than to delegate the re- 
sponsibility to another, no matter how 
trustworthy. ~ 

Accordingly, the next morning, having 
attended to a few matters at the office, I 
visited the bank and drew out the ten 
thousand dollars. Taking the train for 
my destination, I arrived there about 
noon. 
In the station-wagon which came down 
to the village to meet me were Miss Ethel 
and several others of the house - party, 
including Randolph Newman and Mr. 
and Mrs. “ Jimmie’ Weeks, and I was 
a bit surprised at first to see so large a 
reception-committee on hand. I soon 
learned, however, that the demonstration 
was not in my honor, but to welcome Phil 
Waring, who was expected a few moments 
later from the other direction. 

Indeed, I had hardly got through my 
own greetings before his train whistled 


a 


- 


in, and he came striding across the plat- 
form toward us, his face. beaming—a 
striking and manly figure, with his broad 
shoulders, and tall, athletic figure. 

His eyes were all for Ethel, though, 
and when I saw the look upon their two 
young faces, as he took both her hands 
in his, I felt glad somehow of: that ten 
thousand dollars in my bag—glad that 
the old major was circumvented, that Gor- 
don had not yielded to my persuasions, 
that there was to be no bar or hindrance 
to their courtship. - 

Perhaps it was the revulsion from this 
sympathetic mood—a manifest weakness 
for a legal mind—that caused me to speak 
rather sharply to young Waring, when, 
after he had shaken hands with me, and 
we were all settling ourselves in the sta- 
tion-wagon, he attempted to relieve me of 
my bag, and put it up in front with the 
driver. 

“Don’t touch that!’’ I snapped so 
crossly that every one ‘turned round to 
look at me in surprise. 

Phil backed away with a laugh. “ Talk 
about being touchy,” he mocked. ‘ What 
have you in it, anyway, Cook—dyna- 
mite?” 

And that, of course, started all the rest 
to rigging me. Mrs. “ Jimmie” Weeks 
was sure that it must be eggs I was carry- 
ing; Randolph Newman said that I 
ought to label ‘myself, “Glass, with 
care”; and they all made so much of the 
trivial incident, and drew such attention 
to myself and my burden, that I really 
grew quite red and confused. 

Then Miss Ethel, in a mistaken spirit 
of kind-heartedness, attempted to come 
to my assistance. 

‘“T know what it is,” she cried, “ and I 
don’t blame Mr, Cook a bit for ‘being 
careful. He has ten thousand dollars in 
that bag which he is bringing down to 
papa. Oh, have I said anything wrong?” 
she broke off, flustered at my angry glare. 
“T overheard papa speaking quite openly 
about it to Joe this morning, and I didn’t 
know it was something not to be men- 
tioned.” 

What could I do but assure her’ that it 
made no difference, especially when she 
looked so appealing and penitent over her 
unfortunate slip of the tongue? And, 
provoked though I was, I flatter myself 
that beyond that first perturbed frown I 
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did not show anything of it, but bore with 
good grace the jokes and horse-play which 
her revelation aroused. : 

Every one at once pretended to try to 
steal the bag, and I was kept busy stalling 
off the various attempts upon my prop- 
erty all the way to the house, the ingenu- 
ity I displayed apparently proving highly 
diverting to them and keeping them all 
in roars of laughter. till we reached the 
doors of Blenheim. 

Now, this was all very well in the way 
of sport, and had it been only among 
ourselves, I could have entered into the 
merriment as heartily as any of the rest ; 
yet I could not be blind to the fact that 
the coachman and footman on the box 
must by this time be as fully apprised of 
the contents of my bag as those of us in 
the body of the vehicle. 

Nor could I doubt, havirig had some 
experience with the ways of country 
houses, that before night the knowledge 
would be all over the establishment not 
only of what I had brought down, but 
what had become of it. _ 

True, I was under no obligation to look 
after the interests of Major Waring, and 
with the money once in his hands my re- 
sponsibility and that of my client was 
ended. Nevertheless, I felt far from 
comfortable to have such news spread 
abroad, and thus offer a direct temptation 
to any one dishonestly inclined. 

In other words, it made small differ- 
ence to me if the old fellow’s haunting 
fear of a burglarious invasion should be 
realized, but I did not care to be in a way 
the cause and occasion of it. 

The secret was fully out now, however, 
and there was nothing to be done but 
make the best of the situation, and trust 
that no mischief might ensue. 

As may be surmised, though, I lost no 
time in ridding my hands of their trouble- 
some burden.. I drew Gordon aside into 
his library without delay, and flung out 
the thick bundles of bank-notes upon his 
table. - 

“ There’s your ten thousand,” I said ; 
‘and if you take my advice, you'll go 
over and pay Waring off as fast as you 
can get there. I am very much afraid 
this escapade of yours is apt to cause 
trouble; and, to my mind, the sooner you 
eet the money out of your own hands the 
better.” 
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Then I told him what had especially 
roused my apprehensions, and chided him 
for being so careless as to have let my 
mission become known. 

“Oh,” he laughed, “ that prudent, cau- 
tious old brain of yours is always con- 
juring up a bugaboo of some sort. Why, 
pray, should this bundle of bills be more 
of a bait to thieves than other valuables 
constantly in the house? 

“Tl wager, for instance, that at this 
very time there is no less than fifty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of jewels among the 
people. under my: roof, yet nobody feels 
any particular alarm on that account.” 

“True,” I assented; ‘“ but actual cash 
—just why, no one has ever been able to 
explain—seems to exercise an attraction 
greater than that of any other form of 
property. Why, look at yourself right 
now; how lovingly you are fingering 
those yellow notes. If the same amount 
had been handed to you in a check or 
draft, you would already have stuffed it 
into your pocket, and thought no more 
about it.” 

He flushed a trifle self-consciously. 

“ By Jove, they do make me feel covet- 
ous, all right!” he admitted. “It seems 
a rotten shame to turn all this over to 
that old curmudgeon, when there are 
other such pressing needs for it. 

“T don’t suppose, Cook ’’—he_ hesi- 
tated—“ that is, it would be impossible, 
would it not, to—er—er—” - 

“To hold back this payment?” I 
snapped. ‘ Most assuredly it would be 
impossible. I am surprised at your even 
suggesting such a thing, when you know 
what I’ve been up against to raise the 
money for you.” 

“Oh, I don’t want it for myself,” he 
hurriedly explained. ‘It is of Joe I was 
thinking. The poor boy has got himself 
into a most unfortunate mess, and—”’ 

Again he hesitated, and looked ques- 
tioningly from me to the pile of bills be- 
tween us on the table. : 

“Joe’s’ been speculating again,” he 
confessed; “and I am afraid the results 
this time are pretty serious.” , 

“Pretty serious ?”’ 

“Ves. Mark you, I don’t believe for 
a moment the boy has been. intentional- 
ly dishonest ; but ’—his head drooped— 
“appearances are certainly against him.””* 
1 frowned. 
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“Dishonest? Appearances against 
him? What do you mean?” 

He told me then a familiar enough 
story of how the silly lad had fallen into 


“the hands of a Wall Street shark, had 


been led‘on and on till he finally found 
himself in deep water and unable to swim 
out. 

* And now,” he concluded, ‘the boy 


-is being fairly hounded for a settlement, 


the man even going so far as to threaten 
criminal prosecution unless he makes good 
at once.” 

“ Criminal prosecution ? ” 

“Ves. Joe, it seems, obtained advances 
and credits at different times on repre- 
sentations which were—well, not strictly 
true.” 

“Oh, I see. A case of false pretenses, 
er. si 

Gordon flinched under my tone. 

“ Only technically so, Cook,” he urged. 
“As I have already told you, he had no 
doubt of his ability to make good. He 
relied on me, you see, to help him out in 
case things went wrong.’ 

“Why, then, did he not come to you 
in the first place, instead of lying to this 
other fellow?” 

“ Well,” the father’s voice sank, “he 
had promised me not to buck the market 


‘any more, and I suppose—” 


“By George, you are simply ruining 
that boy, Gordon,’ I burst out impa- 
tiently. “No wonder he keeps going 
from bad to worse, when he knows you 
will weakly condone all his offenses. If 
you had curbed him properly when he 
was younger, and made him understand 
that such disobedience was hot to be tol- 
erated—”’ 

“But that is not the question now, 
Cook,” he interrupted. ‘‘ The mischief is 
done. We have a situation to face, and 
what I want to know is, how are we going 
to meet it?” 

“Meet it?” I retorted. “ Why, if you 
want my_advice, I’d say, meet it with a 
straight-out defiance. It’s a blackmail- 
ing scheme, in which this rascal evidently 
counted on you making good. ‘That sort 
of gentry don’t take the assurances of 
young fellows like Joe without pretty 
careful investigation, let me tell you; so 
it’s up to you now to stand pat, and tell 


‘him to go to blazes.” 


» “No, no’’—he shook his head—‘T 
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don’t dare do that. Even if the man. 
should not carry out his threats of prose- 
cution, he would certainly seek revenge 
by kicking up a scandal of some sort, and 
think what that would mean to Joe’s 
reputation, and his future. 

““As the boy said to me only this morn- 
ing, he would be marked as a ‘ welcher.’ 
Unless this is paid, his standing and 
credit will be irretrievably gone.” 

I was about to rejoin that this would 


not be a wholly bad thing either, if it 


served to keep the young man out of Wall 
Street ; but, on second thought, I decided 
to hold my tongue. 

What was the use of arguing ? Gordon 
was always an indulgent fool in regard 
to his children, and I could see that he 
had definitely made up his mind to shoul- 
der the burden of Joe’s follies. 

“H’m,” I therefore grunted. 
is the amount of this claim?” 

“Ten thousand dollars,” said Gordon, 
again glancing significantly from me to 
the money on the table¢ 

But I speedily dashed any hopes he 
might have entertained in that direction. 

“Not on your life,”’~I returned, with 
considerable asperity, for it angered me 
when I thought of all the trouble to which 
IT had been put in straightening out his 
finances. 

“ Not on your life. I raised that money 
for a particular purpose, and gave my 
guarantee it should be used to that end, 
and for nothing else. It makes no differ- 
ence to me, if you break every other pledge 
in the world, or chuck all the rest of your 
property into the bay to-morrow; but I 
am concerned in this, and I insist that full 
settlement shall be made with Major 
Waring before the sun sets to-day. 

“Here ’—I gathered up the bills and 


“What 


pushed them toward him—“ don’t sit 


there looking at these any longer, but 
take them over to Deepdene, or let me do 
it for you, and get the matter off your 


-hands.” 


“No,” he protested, “luncheon is just 
about ready now, and we have not time. 
You are right about one thing, though, 
Cook. ‘This tantalizing money is just as 
well out of sight. See, I will put it in 
the safe,” suiting the action to his word, 
“Tt will be perfectly secure there, and 
I promise you it shall not be taken out 
again till it is handed over to old Waring. 
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I have sent him word to be here at three 
o'clock this afternoon. 

“And now,” he questioned, “ what are 
we going to do in regard to poor Joe? 
This will be a bitter disappointment to 
him, for he was quite confident you would 
be able to devise some plan to turn the 
money over to him. He has to have it by 
Monday, you see.” 

“So far as I can see, Gordon, Joe will 
ave tc sweat it out. I will interview his 
W.... Street friend on Monday, of course, 
and learn what can be done; but, I tell 
you frankly, I have little hope of success. 

“Neither can I hold out to you any 
prospect of raising an additional ten thou- 
sand at this time. Perhaps, in six months 
or so, if these sharks will consent to the 
delay, and—”’ : 

“Six months or so!”’ he cried. ‘‘ Why, 
the waiting and u.--ertainty would drive 
Joe crazy in half that time. You don’t 
know how broken up the boy is over this 

affair. He is almost beside himself now, 
and swears that unless he can make an 
immediate settlement he will commit sui- 
cide, or else—” 

“Bosh! ’” I scoffed. “ Don’t let any 
loose talk of that sort bother you. He'll 
not do anything desperate; but, on the 
other hand, this very waiting and uncer- 
tainty will probably teach him a needed 
Jesson, and save you future trouble. 

“Let him lie a while in the bed he has 
made for himself, Gordon, and when he 
finds how uncomfortable it is, he'll not 
be so ready to try it a second time.’ 

But the father was evidently not to be 
persuaded. 

“ No, no,” he muttered.“ You don’t 
know him as I do. With his rash, impul- 
sive nature, he might go to any lengths. 
I must arrange to get this money for him 
some way. But how—how?” 

He clenched his hands together hope- 
lessly as he propounded the problem, and 


involuntarily his glance veered once more 


in the ot of the safe. 


CHAPTER II. 
FATHER AND SON. 


SERVANT appeared at the door just 
then to announce luncheon, and 
that naturally ended. any further 


discussion on the matter. 
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Instantly the master of the house 
smoothed out his harassed expression and 
composed his manner ; for, as he had often 
told me, he regarded it as inexcusable in 
a host to obtrude -his private humors upon 
those gathered at his table. 

By the time we joined the others, in- 


‘deed, there was not a trace discernible in 


his bearing of the rather stormy interview 
we had had; he was as sprightly and — 
cheerful ag though he had not a care in 
the world to bother him. 

I was not quite so successful, perhaps, 
in emulating his example; nevertheless, I 
flatter myself that I-did fairly well, es- 
pecially since the matter we had been de- 
bating was of no personal concern, where- 
as a rather strenuous appetite, roused by 
my journey and the fresh country air, de- 
cidedly was. 

I would have challenged any one, too, 
to remain for long dull or unresponsive 
to Gordon’s hearty cheer. Even a graven 
image must have yielded to the spell of 
his convivial spirit. The life and soul of 
any company wherein he sat, he soon had 
us all laughing and talking, and going on 
at a great rate. 

There were, as I have already said, nine 
of us outside the members of the family, 
including, besides myself and Phil Wa- 
ring, Mr. and Mrs. Jimmie Weeks, and 
Randolph Newman, whom I have already 
mentioned, a couple of girls from Balti- 
more, school friends of Ethel’s, and a 
brace of shallow youths of the ordinary 
summer-man type, one of whom, it was 
plain to be seen, had conceived a hopeless 
passion for the flirtatious Mrs. Jimmie 
Weeks—on the whole, a well-assorted and 
congenial company, as was shown by the 
easy way we divided up for the afternoon. 

At five o’clock there was to be a tennis 
match, for which we were all expected to 
assemble; but, in the meantime, we were 
free to follow our own devices, and, at the 
conclusion of lunchy each one began to set 
forth his plans. 

Ethel announced that she was going to 
take the opportunity to make up her ar- 
rears in correspondence. She had a dozen 
letters to write, she said, and nobody— 
with a coquettish glance at Waring—need 
expect to see her before the hour for the 
tennis games. 

Phil looked properly downcast at first 
at this intelligence ; but braced up under 
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the bantering smiles of the rest of us, and very much as if it might be the forerunner ~~ 
observed with a fair show of indifference of a fog creeping slowly in from the sea. 
that he would put in the time at target- “Certainly no day for the bay,” said: , 
shooting behind the stables. Mrs. Jimmie Weeks with conviction. 

He had one of the new Maxim silencers “ Hot and muggy, and not enough breath : 
attached to his gun, from which he was. of wind to stir a sail.” Z Seer 
hoping great results in the ducking season, _ “ Ah, but I was thinking of using the 
he explained, and this would give him launch,” said Newman. “I have never s 
just the chance he wanted to test its merits been over to the lighthouse-yet, and the oes! 








and get ofito the hang of the thing. run there and back would just about fill 

Young Joe, who was also dggply inter- in the time. Is it possible I can’t per- a 
ested in the device, volunteered to bear suade any of you to go with me?” 3 
him company; but none of the others But we all declined, Mrs. Jimmie aver- : 
seemed to see any particular sport in the ring that she would just as soon go roam- 
proposal. ; ing through the steam-room of a Turkish 

“Why,” exclaimed the vivacious Mrs. bath as to venture into that haze. 
Jimmie, ‘I would just as lief stand and “ Ugh,” she grimaced, ‘I know what : 


watch you prick holes in a card with a it is. Nothing to see and nothing to do, 
pin! Where would be the zest or excite- except fry in a stuffy little boat and. = 
ment, with no bang to make you jump or breathe sections of flannel blanket. - 
hold your ears? - “The lighthouse will stay there, and 
“ For my part,” she proclaimed, “I am you’d much better go with us, Randolph,” 
going motoring over to the lake, provided she urged, heedless of the tragic glances 
I can get any one to go along to crawl of her already chosen escort. ‘ Come on; : 
under the car and do the dirty work in it will be lovely over at the lake this after- — eae 
case of a breakdown. Jimmie won’t, 1 noon; and if you say yes, I’ll promise to é 
know; for he says I am such a hoodoo, he sit back in the tonneau with you all the 
spends more time, when he is out with me, way, and never once try to play chauf- 
on his back in the dust than he does sits feur.” ~_ 
ting inthe car.” Newman was in a way a protégé of 
“Vou bet I won't,” rejoined her spouse Mrs. Jimmie’s; for it was she who had oN 
with feeling; “and I would advise any drawn him forth from obscurity and in- = 











one who does take the risk to provide him- troduced him to society. There were not é 
self with-a good stout pair of overallsand wanting those, too, who thought that she =: 
a jumper. He’ll need ’em good and plen- cared a good deal more for him than for ~~ 
ty before he gets back.” the ordinary young man she permitted to : 


~ Despite this gloomy prediction, how- dally in her train, and it was certain at 
ever, Mrs. Jimmie’s devoted admirer least she wanted him to go with her now. 








jumped at the chance, as she had, of Newman, however, was no spoil-sport rc 

i course, known he would; and, since his. —it was that quality, coupled with a cer- = 

iB pal and the two “ Baltimore belles” had tain easy, graceful way he had of getting : 
es already made it up to go off on a similar around difficulties, which had rendered 
Sa ‘excursion in another direction, that set- his social advancement so rapid—and he 
3 tled the destinies of this contingent. would never have dreamed of interfering 
| “ -“ But isn’t anybody going out on the with the other chap’s previously arranged 

bay?’’ questioned Randolph Newman as_ program. . \ 

one after another announced his inten- — Therefore, he diplomatically eluded the 
tions. lady’s invitation, stood to his determina- 





“The bay? Well, hardly,’ came a tion, and presently we saw him putting 
chorus, as we turned involuntarily and off from the dock out into the haze, 


glanced toward the shore. I may, perhaps, have been a little dif- . 

And it was indeed anything but a day fuse in relating these details; but I want Se 
to tempt one upon the water. The sun- to clear my decks, as it were, and make it a 
shine. lay bright enough y1pon the land, plainly understood that, of our party, six = 
but there was no breeze, and the bay lay at. least—Mrs. Jimmie Weeks, Randolph Sere 


quiet and still as a mill-pond with a stead- -Newman, the two Baltimore girls, and . 
ily increasing haze upon it, and looked two of the young men—were definitely — 
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away from the premises at Blenheim dur- 
ing the course of the next three hours. 

As for the rest of us, I accompanied 
Joe and his father to the library after 
luncheon, and he!ped to make it plain to 
the lad that not only could the ten thou- 
sand intended for Major Waring not be 
turned over to him, but that it was prac- 
tically impossible for Mr. Gordon to lend 
him any other aid at that time in extri- 
cating himself from his difficulties. 

He was naturally overwhelmed at the 
tidings, yet I am bound to say he took it 
better than I had expected. He did not, 
as I had supposed he would, indulge in 
hysterical ravings; but, after the first 
wrench of disappointment, was really 
quite calm and collected. 

There was in him, I found, something 
of his father’s spirit of concealing his 
emotions in the presence of a stranger. 

He grew deadly pale, it is true, and 
gulped hard once or twice; but then he 
threw his head up resolutely and forced 
a smile to his lips. 

“Cook here says he will see these par- 
ties for you on Monday, and try to get 
them to consent to a delay,’ put in the 
old gentleman tremulously. 

“Well, of course, that is very good of 
Mr. Cook, but ’’—the boy shook his head 
—‘‘he might just as well spare himself 
the trouble. They said they’d either have 
the money, or me behind the bars on Mon- 
day, and I know they mean it.” 

“What, then, do you propose to do?” 
questioned his father anxiously. 

“Do? What is there to do?” 

“ At least, promise me you'll attempt 
nothing rash. Oh, my boy” — Gordon 
sank down into a chair and covered his 
eyes with his hand—‘ don’t give way to 
despair over this thing just yet. I will 
find some way to~help you out. I swear 
T will.” 

To his credit be it.said, young Joe came 
nearer breaking down then than at any 
time before. 

“There, there, dad,” he said hastily, 


laying his hand affectionately on the 


other’s shoulder, “ don’t you worry about 
me.” 

He paused suddenly, as though struck 
by an idea, and then went on more slow- 
ly: “Vve got nobody but myself to 
blame for getting into this scrape, and I 
guess it’s up to me to find a way out. 
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Only don’t you bother any more about it 
—you, or Mr, Cook, either. Ill manage 
it somehow. Leave it-to me: 

“ And: now,” he added hurriedly, as 
though to forestall any questioning, 
“Phil is waiting for me to practise with 
that silencer of his; so, if there’s nothing 
more to be said, 111 join him.” 

After he had left the room, though, the 
old man still sat in the same despondent 
attitude. Se 

“T’ve got to help him out,” he groaned. 
““T’ve got to find a way to do it. Leave 
me for a while, will you, Cook? I want 
to be alone, and have a chance to think.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE MAJOR’S VISIT. 


UTSIDE upon the piazza I found 
Jimmie Weeks dawdling over a 
novel, which he cast aside upon 

my appearance to suggest that we take a 
leisurely stroll about the grounds. -I con- 
sented, merely stipulating that we should 
not get too far away from the house. 

I wanted to be on hand for the inter- 
view between the two disaffected land- 
owners, not only to curb any ill-advised 
conduct into which Mr. Gordon might be 
drawn by the other’s overbearing manner, 
but also because I entertained a faint hope 
that possibly I might make such repre- 
sentations to the major as to induce him 
to postpone his demand for the ten thou- 
sand dollars so urgently needed by my 
host. 

There was, however, plenty of time be- 
fore his expected visit; so Weeks and I 
continued our saunter almost to the di- 
viding-line between Deepdene and Blen- 
heim, and finally ascended a sort of ob- 
servation-tower to sit down for a rest and 
smoke. 

This tower was most advantageously 
placed upon a little knoll, so as to com- 
mand not only a wide view of the bay, but 
an extended vista over the adjoining es- 
tates; and, since there was little to see on 
the water by reason of the enveloping 
haze, I naturally turned my attention to- 
ward the land. ; 

“Certainly two magnificent proper- 
ties, are they not?” I commented to- 
Weeks, sweeping my eye appreciatively 
over the twin prospects of lawn and gar- 





























dens and woodland which served as an 
environment for each of the houses. 

“And to my mind,” I added, “ I don’t 
know but that Deepdene is the more de- 
sirable of the two,” 

Jimmie Weeks removed the cigar from 
between his lips, and gave a short laugh. 

* Perhaps so now,” he said; ‘ but just 
wait till the old major carries out his 
threat.” 

“ Carries out his threat? What do you 
mean?” 

“Oh, hadn’t you heard? Why, the old 
chap is so enraged at Phil’s standing out 
against him that he is laying plans to up- 
root every tree and shrub upon the place 
and plow up every foot of it into corn- 
fields. He has found that he cannot 
break the entail or prevent it coming into 
Phil’s hands ; but he swears when he does 
get it, it will be only a howling waste.” 

[ fairly gasped at the thought of such 
wanton vandalism, and the malevolence 
which could prompt it. 

“ What a despicable, petty revenge!” 

“Pshaw, that isn’t half the meanness 
the old scoundrel is up to,” vouchsafed 
Jimmie. ‘‘ Look how he is trying to block 
Phil in a business way.” 

“Ts he working on that tack, too?” 

“Ts he? Not a move that the boy 
makes but the old man tries to counter 
him. He keeps a regular detective bu- 
reau to find out what Phil is up to, and 
then uses evety dirty, underhanded means 
in his power to beat him. Look, for in- 
stance, what he did only yesterday in re- 
gard to this big contract.” 

“What big contract?” 

“The Epileptic Asylum out this way. 


The big job that Phil figured out as about 


a cinch for him, and was planning to get 
married on.” 

“Do you mean to say the old major 
has been able to switch that away from 
him?” 

“Well, just about as good. He man- 
aged in some way to get the commission 
in charge to incorporate a provision re- 
quiring all competitors to deposit a guar- 
anty along with their plans—a cash 
guaranty, mind you— of ten- thousand 
dollars.” , 

I gave an involuntary start. Ten thou- 
sand dollars! How that amount seemed 
to confront me, no matter where I turned. 

“Tt’s pretty rough on a chap, I 
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you,” went on Jimmie sympathetically, 
“to see all his hopes knocked into a 
cocked hat that way just when he thinks 
they are about to be realized.” 

“ But, surely, Phil can raise so small 
an amount?” I interposed. 

“No doubt he could, if he had time; 
but, you see, snap judgment has been 
taken on him. “The guaranty has to be 
deposited on Monday, and he is at his 
wits’ end where to get it.” 

“ With the reversion of Deepdene his?” 
I scoffed. “ Pshaw, there are hundreds 
who would loan him on his prospects.” 

“Ah, but you forget the old major’s 
threats to devastate the property; and 
then, too, the old villain is good for 
twenty years yet, with incalculable possi- 
bilities of doing still greater mischief. 
No, sir; Phil tells me he has been turned 
down cold everywhere he has applied. 


.That is the way I came to learn the situa- 


tion ; he struck me as a last resort.” 

“ And you, too, refused? ” 

“Well,” confessed Jimmie, a shade un- 
comfortably, “ you know how tight money 
is just now. Honestly, Cook, I didn’t 
feel I could afford the risk. "After all, 
ten thou’ is ten thou’, you know,” 

I smiled to myself. Jimmie Weeks’s 
excuses didn’t scarry much weight with 
me. It was his closeness, I knew, and 
not any ‘inability’ which had caused him 
to turn a deaf ear to Waring’s plea. 

Still, he was keen enough at a bargain, 
too, where there was a reasonable chance 
of profit for himself ; and that he had de- 
clined the architect’s proposition clip and 
clean showed me how difficult the latter’s 
task was apt to be. 

However, it was no business of mine to 
argue out the case with him, and I there- 
fore turned the subject. 

“You people are a riddle to me,”’ I said 
thoughtfully. “ You smile and play and 
show no sign, even though you know that 
the smoldering volcano under your feet is 
going to explode the next instant and blow 
you to smithereens. Now, who would 
ever have dreamed from Phil Waring’s 
light-hearted mannef to-day that he was 
facing a crisis?” 

‘Training, my boy; simply training,” 
elucidated Jimmie carelessly. ‘ Most of 
us have skeletons in our closets, no doubt; 
but we are carefully taught to keep them 


ell ¥ out of sight. The game is something like: - 
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-poker, you must understand, and the man 
who can’t command his face has got no 
business sitting in. 

“ There, however ’’—+he gave a wave of 
his cigar toward Blenheim—“ if I am not 
mistaken, you can see a trio of us with 
their masks off.” 

From our lofty post of observation, the 
surroundings of the house were plainly 


visible; and, following the direction of- 


my companion’s outstretched arm, I could 
see that Phil and Joe had given over their 
target practise and were now back in the 
vicinity of the building. 

On one side Joe was walking alone up 
and down a path, hedged in by shrub- 
bery, his head sunk upon his chest, evi- 
dently deeply considering his troubles and 
trying vainly to ponder a way out. 

On the other side Phil and Ethel were 
seated on a secluded rustic bench, where 
he as evidently was imparting to her the 
difficulties which had arisen to thwart him 
and check their plans. 

Almost as plainly as though one could 
hear their words, did the attitude of the 
pair tell the story of their conversation. 

The girl, although she seemed to be 
weeping, was all sympathy and trust ; and 
was no doubt assuring her lover that she 
-would stand by him and be true, no mat- 
ter what occurred, or how long they had 
to wait. 

He no less manifestly was overwhelmed 
with despair, hopeless and bitter. 

For a long time they talked, she seek- 
ing unsuccessfully to rouse him from. his 
depression, till at last I could see that 
something she had said stirred him to a 
pitch of almost uncontrollable emotion. 

He sprang to his feet, shook his “fist 
with fierce resentment in the direction of 
Deepdene, and then, apparently unable to 
bear more, turned abruptly and plunged 
away among the trees toward the bay. 

Ethel stood gazing after him a moment 
or so; and then, with an air as of sudden- 


ly reaching an unalterable determination, _ 


walked rapidly back to the house. 

So engrossed had both Jimmie and I 
been in watching this little drama, that 
we had taken no note of the passage of 
time ; but now all at once I was recalled 
~- to myself by a startled exclamation from 
my associate. 

“Well, look there!” he cried, point- 
ing again. “ Talk about Old Nick and he 
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hand here. 





is sure to appear every time. That surely 
can be nobody but the major heading to- 
ward Gordon’s front door. What do you 
suppose he is up to now?” 

I didn’t stop to explain; but, blaming 
myself for my lack of vigilance, hurriedly 
descended the tower and hastened back 
through the winding paths. 

I must be in time, I told myself, if I 
hoped to do any good in straightening 
out these various affairs in which I had 
become interested. Left to themselves, 
the two enemies would at once begin to 
bandy hot words, and the fat would soon 
be in the fire worse than ever. 

Therefore, I covered the distance in 
time which would have done credit to a 
much younger man; and, coming out at 
the front of the house, sped, panting, to- 
ward the door by which the owner of 
Deepdene had just entered. 

As I mounted the steps, young Phil 
Waring came bursting out, and rushed 
furiously past me. He and I were both in 
too much of a hurry to interchange any 
words, though, and so I pressed on with- 
out stopping. 

Entering the hall, I glanced swiftly 
round; and then, for what reason I know 
not, dashed into the drawing-room upon 
the right. : 

But hardly had my foot crossed the 
threshold before I recoiled with a gasp. 

Old Major Waring lay a huddled mass, 
face downward, on the rug. 

I stood staring at him a moment, I re- 
member, wondering whether it was apo- 
plexy or paralysis which had _ stricken 
him; then I stepped quickly forward and, 
turning him over, disclosed a great pool 
of blood welling from his chest. 

As I gazed, horror - stricken, at the 
ghastly sight, Gordon came rushing fren- 
ziedly in from the library. 

“Good Heavens!” he gasped. ‘‘ What 
shall I do? ‘The safe has been broken 
into, my ten thousand dollars is gone! ” 


CHAPTER <V. 
#NOTHING TO SAY. 
STAYED Mr. Gordon's agitated out-_ 
cry with a peremptory gesture. | 


“Hush,” I interrupted. ‘ Bear a 
Can’t you see what has hap- 





pened?” 
Z y 
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He became conscious then of the inert 
figure I was supporting, which hitherto, 
in his excitement, he had apparently faiied 
to notice, and broke off in the midst of a 
sentence, his eyes dilating. 

“What is it?” he gasped hoarsely. 
Surely the man’s not—” 

“Ves,” J rejoined shortly, “ he is dead.” 

In the little pause which ensued, I 
caught the’sound of a swift, faint rustle 
from behind the door through which Gor- 
don had just entered, and, glancing 
sharply in that direction, was juSt in time 
to see the tail of a woman’s gown whisk 
away into the hall beyond. 

Instantly I released my burden and 
sprang to the door through which I had 
come; but there was no one in sight either 
up or down the hall. Whoever it was 
had passed into one of the rooms on that 
floor, or else hurriedly ascended the stairs. 

In my uncertainty, it was idle to at- 
tempt a pursuit just then, I knew; so, 
merely making a mental note of the in- 
cident for future reference, I returned to 
the drawing-room. 

Gordon was still standing in the dazed, 


- stricken attitude in which I had left him. 


Indeed, to my suspicious eye his stupefac- 
tion seemed a shade unnatural and over- 
drawn. 

“Don’t stand there staring, man,” I 
directed sharply, ‘‘ but look alive. There 
may be some life here yet. Get a doctor, 
and call for assistance.” 

Roused by my tone, he hurriedly 
pressed a button to summon one of the 
servants, then ran back into the library 
beyond, whence I could hear him calling 
up on the telephone a physician from the 
village. 

In the meantime, the butler had _ re- 
sponded to his ring, and with this assist- 
ance I managed to get my dead or in- 
jured charge out of the drawing-room 
and up-stairs into the chamber occupied 
by Phil, accomplishing the transfer, hap- 
pily, without rousing any commotion in 
the house, since none of the servants hap- 
pened to be about, and the ‘guests, as pre- 
viously explained, were off in various di- 
rections. 

Claridge, the butler, was one of the 
most impassive of his race, and beyond a 
slight start when he first beheld the bleed- 
ing, lifeless figure, had given no sign of 
perturbation, but had deftly attended to 


my instructions, and lent his aid without 


‘comment. 


When between us, though we had done 
all that was possible at the moment, and 
had straightened out the old man’s stiffen- 
ing limbs upon the bed, he leaned toward 
me with a glint in his eye of the curiosity 
with which I knew he must be consumed. 

“ Haccident, sir?” he ventured. °* 

* Of course,” I retorted with somewhat 
unnecessary vehemence. “ What» else 
could it be but an accident?” 

“ Quite so, sir.’ Then he added sig- 

nificantly: ‘I s’pose, though, it will be 
necessary to ’ave the coroner, sir?” 
' “The coroner?” I started; his sug- 
gestion gave rise to some rather unpleas- 
ant reflections. Yet he was quite right; 
there would certainly have to be some kind 
of an official investigation. 

“Yes, sir.” His deferential tone took 
on a shade of subtle meaning. ‘And as - 
no doubt I’ll be questioned, sir, don’t you — 
think it might be well for me to know 
just what I ought to say? Beggin’ your 
pardon, sir, but did Mr. Gordon tell you 
anything as to ’ow the thing ’appened?” 

Our eyes met, and I could see that the 
same dread apprehension which had for- 
mulated itself in my mind was also pres- 
ent in his. 

“Mr. Gordon,” I asserted sternly, “I 
am quite sure knows no more of this re- 
grettable affair than do you or I. It was 
I who discovered the body, and he was 
not even present in the drawing-room at 
the time. When he did learn what had 
occurred, he was terribly shocked and 
overcome.” 

The man looked far from convinced, 
and was evidently about to say something 
further; but Gordon himself came into 
the room just at that moment, and he held 
his peace. 

“ Goodness, what a time I have had 
trying to get a doctor!” he accosted us 
hysterically.‘ Finally, though, I man- 
aged to reach Griffin at the house of a 
patient, and he will be out right away. 

“How,” he questioner falteringly, with 
a glance toward the figure on the bed—a 
glance which was quickly averted—“ how 
does he seem to be doing? ”’ 

Claridge and I looked at each other 
in an embarrassed silence ; then I stepped 
forward and laid my hand upon my 
client’s shoulder. 
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* Look here, Gordon,” I said — and, 
though I tried to speak kindly, my voice 
sounded cold and accusing in my own ears 
—‘‘you’ve got to face an ugly situation, 
and there’s no use in trying to soften it 
down or attempting to blind yourself to 
the real facts.” 

“Vou mean—” He fell to trembling 
so that he could not end the question. 

“T mean that all the doctors in Chris- 
tendom couldn’t help this man now. You 
have got to think of yourself.” 

What hopes he had entertained of a 
different report, I do not know. Certain- 
ly what he had seen for himself down- 
stairs should have prepared him; yet, per- 
haps my insistent demand for a surgeon 
may have led him to regard the affair as 
less serious than it appeared. 

His face, however, pale and haggard 
enough before, became almost ghastly in 
appearance ; and had it not been for my 
supporting arm, he would inevitably have 
fallen. : 

“Oh, this is terrible,’ he moaned, 
“terrible! Heaven knows I had no cause 
to like the man, and yet—” 

He broke off sharply, as though some 
new thought had just suggested itself to 
him. 

“ What was the cause, Cook?” he ques- 
tioned, clutching at my wrist. - “ Have 
you been able to learn?” - 
~ Again Claridge and I looked at each 
other uneasily, and again it was I who 
answered. 

“Tt was a gunshot wound,” I an- 
swered stiffly. ; 

“A gunshot wound! Then it must 
have been—” : 

“A haccident,” broke in the butler 
quickly. ‘‘ Quite so, sir.” “There was a 
touch of warning in his voice. 

“Ah! Gordon drew a long breath. 
“Ves, yes; an accident, of course. But 
a gunshot wound?” He glanced uncer- 
tainly from me to Claridge and back 
-again. ‘‘ By whose hand fired?” 

The butler shifted his feet uncomfort- 
ably and coughed. ‘ Perhaps, sir,” he 
stammered, ‘it’d be just as well for me 
not to know that, seein’ as ’ow I may be 
questioned.” 

“And you, Cook?” He turned swift- 
ly toward me. ‘“ What do you know?” 
Bat Practically nothing more than you 
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at his last gasp in the empty drawing-room 
just before you entered, and helped carry 
him here.” 

“ He said nothing to you then, nor gave 
any sign as to how it might have hap- 
pened ?”’ 

“None. He was past anything of that 
sort before I ever reached him.” 

“So neither-of you can tell anything 
which would tend to throw the slightest 
light upon the matter, eh?” 

He asked it eagerly, and there was 
plainly a sense of relief in his manner 
when we both had answered no. 

‘““T was in the dining-room, right across 
the ’all, a polishin’ up my glasses,” am- 
plified Claridge, “ an’ I didn’t see nothin’, 
nor ’ear nothin’, nor know nothin’, till my 
bell rung, an’ I come in to find Mr. Cook 
ere a ’oldin’ up the late defunct in ‘is 
arms.” 

“But the other servants? ”’ questioned 
Gordon. “ Might not some of them—” 

But Claridge quickly shook his head. 

““No fear of that, sir. If any of them 
’ad knowed what was on, they'd ’a’ been 
up ’ere thicker’n bees. ‘They is quite un- 
informed as yet, I’ll go bail.” 

As if to bear out his words, there floated 
up at that moment through the open win- 
dow which gave upon the rear of the house 
the sound of a couple of maids chaffing 
with one of the grooms at the scullery 
door below. 

Their gay banter struck rather grating- 
ly upon the hush of the quiet room, it must 
be confessed, with that stark figure 
stretched out upon the bed; and Gordon, 
with a slight shiver, stepped quickly for- 
ward and drew down the sash. Never- 
theless, he evidently took it in no bad 


‘part that the secret of that upper cham- 
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have seen for yourself: I found“the man . 
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ber was still unshared by the rest of the 
household. : 
“Nor is it best for them to know at 
present,” he turned to the butler. ‘“ You 
will say nothing to any one, Claridge, till 
after the doctor has been here, and we 
have decided what must be done.” 
“Quite so, sir.” ; 
“T think, though,” he questioned me 
now, “that, in the-meantime, Phil should 
be advised? It is unquestionably his right 
to be present, and ”—he hesitated—“ to 
take what steps he deems proper for the 
clearing up of—of any uncertainty.” 
I bowed assent. 
































I had not thought of it before, but this 
was undoubtedly the son’s due. 

No matter what the previous relations 
had been between him and the dead man, 
he had a paramount claim to know what 
had occurred, and to receive any explana- 
tions which might be forthcoming. 

Mr. Gordon motioned somewhat reluc- 
tantly toward the butler. 

“Claridge,” he said, “ go find young 
Mr, Waring, will you, and ask him to 
come to me in the library at once.” 

He would have followed the man from 
the room, but I stayed him with a gesture, 
and he remained behind, his hand resting 
on the knob of the closed door. 
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T waited-a moment, till I was sure the 
butler was well out of hearing, then I bent 
toward him. 

“Gordon,” I said in a low voice, “‘ I am 
your attorney, and any communication you 
may choose to make to me is privileged. 
Have'you nothing to say before others are 
called in and this matter becomes common 
property?” — 

His eyes sank before my searching look, 
and for a second he seemed to hesitate ; 
then he flung back his head and met my 
gaze. 

“Nothing,” he said quietly, and, open- 
ing the door, passed rapidly out into the 
hall. 


(To be continued.) 





Oh, You Drug Clerk! 


BY ARNOLD HOFMANN. 


A Terrible Night in the Carrington Household. 
Can You Find the Silver Lining to the Cloud? 


REAT Heaven!” 
The new drug clerk at 
the corner store faced his 
employer with wildly 
‘i staring eyes; so pale was 
he that his lips were blue. 

“ Remember the man who came in tos 
night for some cough - medicine?” he 
gasped. ‘‘ By mistake I filled the bottle 
with laudanum.” 

The corpulent druggist grabbed the 
show-case for support, unable to utter a 
word. For a minute the two stood facing 
each other, watching the beads of cold 
sweat stand forth on the other’s brow. 
The druggist was the first to recover, 

“That was only about fifteen minutes 
ago,” he whispered hoarsely. “I know 
the man; it was Tom Carrington. They 
live at 675, about four blocks down the 
street. It may not be too late. Run for 
your life, man, and tell him your mistake. 
Run!” 

The new clerk gulped, and rushed out 
of the door without hat or coat. 

“Merciful Heaven!” ejaculated the 





‘any cheer to the situation. 


druggist-and sank trembling into a chair. 
“That’s what I get for trusting one of 
those schoolboys.” : 

Meanwhile, —Tom had returned home 
with the bottle of supposed cough-medi- 
cine in his pocket. He was just ise 
from a hunting expedition on which, 
addition to not sleeping for two” cae 
he had caught a bad cold which developed 
into a beautiful, barking cough. 

In other words, Tom was ‘all in.” 
Moreover, the lingering thought that the 
“one girl” had told him he must no 
longer speak to her of love did not add 
Therefore, 
as soon as he got into the house, he made 
straight for the kitchen, where Bridget . 
and the policeman on their beat were 
having a ¢éfe-d-téte; mixed himself a 
lot of whisky and a little hot water, 
drank it. down, and asked for a table- 
spoon. 

Having looked in at the library to bid 
his parents good night, he went up to his 
room, took off his coat and collar, yawned 
once or twice, and then, leaning against 
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the mantelpiece, he filled the spoon with 
the dark-brown liquid and swallowed it. 

Scarcely had he drawn the spoon from 
his mouth when there was a great commo- 
tion outside, and Mr. Carrington, Sr., 
followed by the drug-clerk, rushed wildly 
into the room. 

“It’s laudanum!” he cried. 


~ 


“ Don’t 


take the cough-medicine, Tom. Great ” 


Scott, it’s too late!” 

The bottle slipped from Tom’s para- 
lyzed hand and crashed to pieces on the 
tiling in front of the grate. 

“Are you sure?” he asked in hollow 
_tones of the panting drug-clerk. ‘‘ How 
does laudanum taste?” 

_ “J don’t know—never—drank any,” 
ejaculated the distracted clerk between 
breaths. “ But it’s landanum—all right 
—all right—P’ m sure of that. I'll geta 
doctor.” And with that he was down- 
stairs in three jumps. 

“ He’s right,” said Tom, passing his 
shand over his eyes. “ I’m beginning to 
feel drowsy already.” 

“Keep moving, son,’ and his father 
seized the unfortunate young man by the 
arm and began racing up and down the 
Toom with him. “ Mother,” he called— 

“mother, get out the family doctor-book 
and see what is the first thing to do for 
laudanum - poisoning. Tom has taken 
some by mistake.” 

Mrs. Carrington gave a scream. 

“Merciful Heaven! My boy poison- 
ed!” »She rushed up-stairs and into the 
room, throwing her arms about her son’s 
neck. ‘“ Don’t die, Tom! Oh, you were 
always such a good boy! Don’t die, son. 
I can’t bear to have you die. You mustn't, 
you mustn’t, you mustn't! ” 

'“ Don’t stop him!’ commanded -Mr, 
Carrington. “ He’s got to be kept in mo- 
tion. Go get the doctor-book, as I told 
you.” ; 

“Yes, yes, John. Oh, my boy, my 
boy!” : 

Mrs. Carrington raced down into the 
library and began scattering books left 
and right. But as the book was on the 
table, it could not be found on the 

~ shelves. 

“ John, I can’t find that book. It’s no- 
where around. Oh, Heaven help my 
boy!” 

“Well, come up here and keep Tom 

walking around, and I'll see what I can 


do. There, now. Don’t let him stop for 
an instant. [lH get Julia to help you.” 

Mr. Carrington rushed down the hall, 
wiping the perspiration from his face. 

Julia was his married daughter, who, 
with her eighteen - months - old son, had 
come to spend a couple of weeks with her 
parents. She was in her nightgown when 
summoned, so, hastily slipping on a skirt 
over this, she hurried to her mother’s as- 
sistance. 

Taking Tom, who was becoming more 
and more drowsy, by the other arm, they 
continued to race him up and down the 
room. 

After a few minutes, Mr. Carrington, 
coatless, his collar and shirt unbuttoned, 
returned with a glass and a pitcherful of 
water and mustard. 

“Here, drink this, my boy, I tele- 
phoned for Dr. Simpson; he'll be right 
over.” 

Tom gulped and sneezed and coughed. 

“T. can’t drink any more, father. I 
can’t.” 

“ But you must. It’s the first thing to 
do in a case like this, and you must drink 
more.” Mr. Carrington held his -son’s 
nose and forced great quantities of the 
liquid down* his throat. “Now, keep 
moving—keep moving.” 

At this point the drug - clerk arrived 
with a doctor. ‘The doctor examined 
Tom, ‘looked under his eyelids, felt his 
pulse. 

“Pretty far gone,” he said, with a 
grave face. ‘Keep him moving, while 
I get out the stomach-pump.”’ 

Mr, Carrington, for the first time, no- 
ticed the poor, trembling drug clerk. 

“Here, you,” he cried, taking a pad 
and pencil from his pocket, “I want your 
name and address and the name of your 
drug-store.” 

With the cold shivers running down his 
back, the fellow stammered out the neces- 
sary ‘information. 

“Now, clear out before I’m cantere to 
commit murder!” shouted Mr. Carring- 
ton in a rage. 

The youth obeyed without a word. 

\ “Tl go down and telephone the police 
to arrest the proprietor of that drug-store 
before he has time to skip town.” Pale 
and exhausted, Mr, Carrington hung up 
the receiver just as Dr. _ Simpson came in 
at the door, 





























“Come right up, doctor. The case is 
hopeless. There’s a physician working 
over him now, but I want you to do all 
you can, too.” 

As the pair stepped into the room, they 
beheld Tom sitting on the bed with bowed 
head and half-closed eyes. His mother, 
with her head upon his knees, was sobbing 
bitterly, while Julia had her arm about his 
neck and was crying softly to herself. 

“There, there,” ‘Tom was saying, ‘ be 
brave, mother; it’s got to come sooner or 
later, anyway.” 

On seeing his“ father his face bright: 
ened. 

“Father, I want you to do something 
for me. Call up Jennie and ask her if 
she won’t come right away. I know she 
don’t love me, but I’d like to see her once 
more before I die.” 

To hear her son talking like this was 
too much for Mrs. Carrington. She went 
off into hysterics, and had to be taken into 
another room. 

Tom was turned over to Dr. Simpson, 
and the other physician went in to look 
after his mother. 

Dr. Simpson was a thin, elderly man, 
who wore spectacles. He pressed his lips 
together and looked Tom over carefully. 

“How much did you take?” he asked. 

“A tablespoonful,” sighed Tom. 

Dr. Simpson turned to Mr. Carrington 
and said impressively : 

“Tf the girl is to see him, she had better 
come at once.” ; 

_ Very well,” said Mr. Carrington, but- 
toning his shirt. ‘ I’ll go after her in a 
taxi myself.” 

“Will I last until she comes?” 
Tom sadly, with drooping head. 


“Yes, but you must keep moving. Come 
” 


asked 


The frantic, endless chase up and 
down the room was begun again. It 
seemed a year, and still Jennie had not 
-arrived, 

Tom became sleepier every minute. He 
could hardly raise his feet any longer, and 
his head kept dropping forward on his 
chest. 

At last Jennie came, pale and excited, 
but very pretty. Her eyes filled with 
tears at the sight of Tom. 

“ Oh, Tom, my sweetheart!” she cried, 
throwing her arms about his neck. 
“Don’t tell me you are going to die. 
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Live—live for my sake! I do love you. 
I always did love you. I was only fool- 
ing when I told you I didn’t. Live, and 
we'll be married to-morrow—any time you 
say. Only, don’t die, don’t die, dear!” 

The words seemed to brace him, for he 
straightened up a bit and began to smile. 

“Jennie, dear,’ he said tenderly, “do 
you love me enough to marry me now? 
T am not much longer for this world, but 
it will be much easier to die knowing that 
you are my wife. Will you marry me now, 
Jennie?” 

“Yes, yes, if it will make you feel 
easier. But you’re not going to die, Tom. 
Oh, for my sake, don’t! ” 

“Father,” ordered Tom, “ 
ister.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Tom.” 

“ Are you going to tefuse me my last 
request? Get the minister. 

“Very well, my boy.” 

The excited Mr. Carrington bounced 
back into the taxi and in a short while re- 
turned with the minister. 

Tom, no longer able to walk or stand, 
was placed on the bed, and the weird, un- 
happy ceremony was performed. 

The Carrington calamity was attract- 
ing attention. Already several reporters 
had stationed themselves in the hall, and 
outside in the street a crowd was gather: 
ing. 

Now, the much running up and down” 


get the min- 


‘Stairs, slamming of doors, telephone-calls, 


and other unaccustomed ‘noises had awa- 
kened Julia’s baby. He yelled lustily 
for mama; but, finding after a while 
that every one was much too preoccupied 
to pay any-attention to him, he decided to 
investigate on his own accord. 

Since they were visiting and he was 
sleeping in mama’s bed, it was easy enough 
to slide down and go for a stroll. He 
soon found the center of commotion, and, 
attired in his nighties, he stood for a 
while blinking in at the light. Then he 
ventured inside. 

There were many strangers there, of 
course, and grandpa—he had never seen 
him look so funny before—kept running 
in and out and yelling at people. 

There were so many persons about the 
bed that the little fellow did not see his 
mama, who was helping to prop up Uncle 
Tom’s head. At first he laughed, think- 
ing that grandpa was cutting capers for 
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his amusement, but he soon realized that 
grandpa had no such thing in mind, so he 
began to amuse himself by crawling about 
the floor. 

No sooner had he discovered the large 
brown spot on the white tiling in front 


» of the grate than he went directly to see 


what it was. Babylike, he put his hand 
into the liquid; then, following the first 
move, he made the more babylike one of 
putting the stained little hand into his 
mouth. The taste was not at all bad, so 
' he tried it again. 

Therefore, it so happened that just as 
the unfortunate lovers had been united, 
and the unhappy bride knelt sobbing with 
her head on her half-unconscious young 
husband’s breast, Julia let out a piercing 
shriek and dashed wildly toward the fire- 

lace. 

“My child!” she screamed. 
tle baby. My precious boy! 
soned!” 

She snatched up the child, shook him 
violently, and then, with the startled, 
struggling youngster pressed tightly 
against her breast, rushed out into the 
hall. 

Mr. Carrington! buried his face in his 
hands and, shivering from head to foot, 
groaned aloud. At last, pulling himself 
together, he addressed the minister, 

“ Parson,” he half whispered to the 
minister who was just then engaged in a 
final prayer, “for the love of the Al- 
mighty, go down and telephone for a half 
dozen more doctors. I’m too much un- 
nerved to do anything. Stop your pray- 
ing. Prayers are useless. God has turned 
his hand against this house. 

. Qh, cruel Fate ’—here he did not ad- 

“dress anybody in particular—“ why do 
you pursue me so? I have always tried 
to lead an upright life, and now I am thus 
roughly handled. My son dying, my wife 
in hysterics, and now my sweet, innocent 
little grandson poisoned, too. And all 
this in one night. Oh, it’s too much—it’s 
too much! 
fortunate man than I?” 

The parson went below to summon 
more doctors, and the crazed Mr. Car- 
rington, clutching the pitcher of mustard- 
water, followed his daughter into the 
hall, where the distracted mother was 
dashing up and down at breakneck speed, 
the baby in her arms, forgetting in her 
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agony that it was the child and not she 
who must be kept in motion. 

A happy thought struck Mr, Carring- 
ton. 

“ Bridget!” “he called. “ Oh, Bridget ! id 

“ Yes, sor.’ 

“Get a rag and wipe up this mess in 
front of the fireplace immediately, before 
it brings somebody else to the grave. And 
be careful. It’s deadly poison.” 

“Yes, sor.” 

Then he proceeded to force mustard 
down his grandson’s throat, as much as 
the sputtering little fellow could possi- 
bly swallow, after which he commanded 
Julia to take the baby by one hand. He 
himself took the other, and the child was 
compelled to stretch his short legs to their 
utmost in a mad rush down the hall. 

At last Julia stopped, and turned 
breathlessly to her father. 

“ Father,” she panted ; “ father, do go 
right away and send a telegram to Dick, 
in Chicago. It will probably be too late 
when he gets here, but it’s his child, and 
I can’t bear all this alone.” 

“ Very well, daughter ; very well. Only 
keep the poor little darling in motion till 
I return,” and Mr. Carrington again sal- 
lied forth into the street. 

This time he had to push his way 
through a large crowd, which looked 
after him pityingly. 

When’ he returned he found that the 
medical. reserve force had arrived, and 
was busily employed, for there had been 
another mishap. Julia, overcome by much 
racing about, had fainted, and in falling \ 
had struck her head heavily on the floor. 
Two doctors were putting in their best, 
but so far unsuccessful, efforts to revive 
the unfortunate young mother. 

When Mr. Carrington heard of this new 
calamity he only thrust his hands deeply 
into his trousers-pockets and laughed iron- 
ically. 

“Well,” he grinned, “Tm next. 
nobody else left.” : 

The poor man had reached that high 
tension-point where nothing is surprising 
any more. He would have thought it 
perfectly natural if the earth had opened 
up and swallowed the whole accursed 
household, gas-meter and all. ; 

“Do you think there is any hope for 
the child?” he asked of the professional 
men that surrounded the infant. 
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“It’s hard to tell,”’ replied one, looking 
over his glasses at the pale, disheveled 
Mr. Carrington. ‘ But I venture to say 
that there is slight chance for the child’s 
recovery.” 

The child corroborated this statement 
by screaming lustily for “mama!” and 
‘displaying himself to be very much alive 
generally. 

The stricken man bowed his head, con- 
tinued his rounds, and went in to look 
after his wife. She sat up in bed as he 
entered, and smiled through her tears. 

“Oh, John,” she gurgled, “you are 
late, dear! Come, the air-ship waits out- 
side. Had you forgotten that we were 
invited to take dinner on the moon. 
Hurry, dear, or we shall be too late for 
the function.” 

Carrington clapped his hands-over his 
ears and beat a hasty retreat. But the 
worst was yet to come. He mopped the 
cold perspiration from his face, sum- 
moned all his courage, and dashed- into 
his son’s room. A look at Dr. Simpson’s 
face was enough. 

“My boy—my boy! God have mercy 
on you!” Carrington broke down com- 
pletely and, kneeling beside his new 
daughter-in-law, he buried his face in the 
bedclothes and wept bitterly. 

Tom was breathing laboriously, and 
could no longer be roused from his stupor. 
Dr. Simpson stood, with the young man’s 
wrist between his fingers, waiting for the 
end. 

The doctor had just raised his hand, 
preparatory to announcing the drop of 
the curtain, when Bridget came into the 
room. 

“ Please, sor,” she said slowly, “ Mc- 
Carty says that stuff ain’t laudanum at 
all.” 

The doctor paid no attention. 
counting the pulse. 

““ Who’s McCarty?” inquired Mr. Car- 
rington, clutching at a straw. 

“ He’s the polaceman on this beat. He 
says the rag I wiped the tilin’ up wit’ 
don’t smill no more after laudanum thin 
a-cat.” 

Dr. Simpson looked up. 

“Pray, tell me what does a policeman 
know? Bring the rag to me,” he gruffly 
ordered. 

_ Bridget was back in a moment, holding 
the stained cloth at arm’s length. 


He was 


“Here you are, sor, an’ McCarty ain’t 
so dumb a man as yer think.” 

The doctor sniffed audibly. 

“ McCarty is right,” he announced at 
length. 

Jennie and Carrington rose and looked 
at each other hopefully. 

“ But,” continued the doctor, dropping 
Tom’s arm, ‘“ how do you account for this 
man’s condition?” 

“He told me he hadn’t slept for two 
nights,” ventured Mr. Carrington. 

~The doctor’s smile plainly showed the 
high opinion he had of poor Carrington’s 
intelligence. 

“Would you be in this condition, sir, 
if you had not slept for two nights? ” he 
inquired. 

“Well, no,” stammered Carrington ; 
“but it might help.” 

“T’m not after accountin’ for Mister 
Tom’s condition, sor,” said Bridget ; “ but 
whin a young nian drank nearly a tum- 
bler full of whisky, there’s no tellin’ 
pwhat’s goin’ to happin’ to him, sor.” __ 

Dr. Simpson put his nose close to Tom’s 
face for a moment, then his eyes flashed 
and his jaws snapped together. _ He 
seized Tom by the shoulders and shook 
him violently. 

“Can’t you let me alone; 
mumbled Tom. : 

The doctor, pale and trembling, faced 
Carrington. 

“ Sir,” he said, between clenched teeth, 

“your son is drunk. 2 

The astounded father looked blank, 
and Jennie burst into tears. ~ 

“He is a fool,” continued the doctor. 
“T’m a fool, and that drug-clerk, con- 
found him, he’s a blame fool! ” 

And Dr. Simpson slammed his hat 
upon his head and walked out. 

“Hey, let the baby alone—he’s all 
right!” called Mr. Carrington. Then he 
seized Jennie about the waist and waltzed 
her around the room. 

“Tom’s only drunk! 
drunk!” he sang joyously. 


I’m dead,” 


Tom’s- only 


‘The next day several persons were car- 
rying revolvers in their pockets, but the 
drug-clerk had skipped town. He fur- 
thermore gave up all aspirations of ever 
having a drug-store of his own, and is 
now traveling salesman for a large chew-_ 
ing-gum company. - 














Hands Up! 


BY RALPH BEACH WALL. 


How a Young Lady Suspected the Worst, and Was Over- 
joyed When Her Suspicions Turned Out To Be Perfectly True. 





HERE was wild, unsubdued 
fire.in her eyes. By the 
way she threw back her 
head and shouted to her 
mount, a sleek cayuse, one 
could tell at a glance that 
she was a girl of spirit, who did things. 

Bess was not accustomed to riding 
alone through the gorge trail, covered 
only by a stage from Silverhead, a neigh- 
boring mining town. Usually Phil rode 
with her. 

It was half in anger toward him that 
she had chosen the Ionesome, some said 
dangerous, route. 

She had seen Phil two hours before, 
and, as usual, had shouted an invitation 
for him to ride with her. 

“Can’t! I’m busy to-day. See you 
later,’ he answered, waving his hat to 
her and galloping on. 

There was something in his eyes that 
bothered the girl, when she remembered 
it. It was for that reason, half an hour 
later, Bess had chosen the lonely gorge 
road. 

She wanted to be alone, to think about 
Phil, and weigh her father’s doubts about 
the young fellow, who seemed to do noth- 
ing save idle his time away, and who had 
never been caught working since he had 
struck town two months before. 

Why did he occasionally go off on his 
horse alone, and not come back till the 
next day? Who were the city men he 
often met at the daily train, and some- 
times went on with for a day or two? 

He had never explained his business to 
Bess. He had hinted at it, and she had 
a notion that he was employed on some 
work in Denver. But everything in con- 
nection with the man was so vague.and 
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uncertain. The doubts would never have 
been considered had not Bess been piqued 
by his refusal to ride with her that day. 

The night before he had asked her to 
marry him. The thought had come to her 
so suddenly that all she could do was ask 
for time. 

“T will answer you to-morrow eve- 
ning,” she had said. 

“No. Now! To-morrow may be too 
late.” 

She could not understand his_urgency, 
the eagerness in his voice. 

“ But I have many things to think of,” 
she protested. “ You know how father is 
opposed to you. It’s partly because you 
look city-bred, and still know horses and 
mining so well. He seems to be almost 
suspicious of you.” 

“T can easily clear up any suspicion,” 
he had answered confidently. “ But I 
want my answer now. ‘To-morrow may 
be too late.” 

Why had he repeated that ominous 
warning? Had he planned anything for 


to-day. Was he in danger of any kind? 


At that moment the rumble of wheels 
behind her caused Bess to turn. She had 
already reached a lonely spot in the gorge, 
some miles from town. 

It was the stage from Silverhead, carry- 
ing its cargo of silver and passengers, 
winding through the gully, cut sharply 
between high cliffs. The four horses 
were straining at their load, and coming 
along at a smart clip. 

Bess whipped up her horse to gain a 
wider part of the road, where the coach 
could pass her. 

The passage was uneven and full of 
tocks. Riding being difficult, the girl 
bent all her attention on the steed. 
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At a sharp turn in the road something 
scared the skittish cayuse. A second later 
the animal shied at a big boulder con- 
fronting them, and Bess was hurled 
through the air, over his head, landing 
in a jut in the wall. 

Her revolver flew from her belt with 
the jolt, and the frightened cayuse gal- 
loped on alone. 

When the girl pulled herself together 
she found that the horse had thrown her 
into an opening, a little pocket in the 
natural stone wall at the turning which 
commanded a view of the road on both 
sides of the sharp corner. 

She glanced out, and found the stage 
drawing near at a rapid rate ; then, look- 
ing in the opposite direction, Bess saw her 
cayuse galloping madly,, already half a 
mile away. = : 

The revolver that had jolted loose was 
the next thing to attract her attention, 
and she was about to slide down and re- 
cover it from the ledge, two feet below, 
when a quick movement attracted her in 
the direction her horse had taken. 

The girl’s eyes dilated, and she seemed 
frozen to the spot, as she watched three 
masked horsemen nearing the gully road 
through a nartow defile down one side. 

In a moment Bess realized. ‘The stage 
was thundering on. 

The masked men could be there for but 
one purpose. Each had his revolver 
ready, and they had chosen an advanta- 
geous place for the work. 

Bess’s wits worked with lightning 
rapidity. She must warn the oncoming 
stage. 

If she jumped to her feet and waved 
her bandanna at the stage the- hold-up 
men would shoot her. 

The best chance was to get her gun and 
fire a warning shot from the jut in the 
wall. ‘That would stop the coach near 
her, and then she could shout the danger 
to them without exposing herself. 

She slipped forward to get the gun. 
The stage was not a hundred yards off. 

Bess glanced apprehensively at the three 
grim horsemen, partly concealed behind 
a boulder at the roadside. 

The hand reaching for the revolver 
drew back sharply. She caught in her 
breath with a convulsive gasp. 

Bess had recognized in that instant the 
Jeader of the bandits. : 
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Zt was Phil. 4 

Around his neck was the very hand- 
kerchief she had spent weeks embroider- 
ing for him, every stitch an expression of 
love and faith. 

Then her eyes glinted like blue steel. 
Her teeth snapped together, and she made 
a quick grasp for the revolver. 

With it secure in her hand, she hesi- 
tated but a moment; then, her cheeks 
white and lips drawn, she steadily aimed 
the revolver at her unsuspecting lover, 
who, with his men, awaited the stage. 

There was the love of a savage and the 
hate of a savage in her expression. She 
had found out her lover at last, and had 
instinctively pointed the gun at him. 

Bess’s left hand clenched so that the 
tendons showed white through the skin, 
and the forefinger of her right hand 
twitched on the trigger. 

Before she realized the trembling finger 
gave a jerk and pulled the trigger. There 
came a slight click, but nothing more. 

The hammer had become jammed by 
the jolting received when it fell from her 
belt. : : 

Glancing up, her wits scattered by this 
sudden discovery, she saw the stage roll- 
ing past the gap.. : 

It was too late. The gun had failed, 
and the stage had passed before she could 
give the warning. 

“ Hands up!” 

The gruff growl made Bess grow faint, 
and her eyes swam. For in it she recog- 
nized the same tone that she knew:so well 
in Phil’s voice, but it was so brutal, so 
different. 

She watched, with a stifling throat and 
heaving bosom, as a shot rang out from 
Phil’s gun and the driver, who had not 
obeyed the summons quickly enough, 
tumbled from his seat and flopped onto 
his back in the road. 

Bess sprang to her feet, aflare with 


madness, her wits worked rapidly, she 


must do something to cope with his 
brutality. 

The bandits stopped the dashing horses, 
and in a moment a trembling party of 
travelers filed slowly from the stage. 

They lined up in a row, their hands 
high above their heads. Bess stood on the 
verge of action, her blood leaped and 
spurted to her temples as she saw her lover 
cover them with a gun, while one of his 
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companions went through the luckless 
passengers, piling up their valuables in a 
single heap. 

Bess gave a strangled gasp, a sudden 
impulse seized her, and she leaped to the 
road, her revolver clubbed and clutched 
tensely. - 

With blind fury she flew to the hold- 
up scene, her nostrils dilated, her eyes red- 
rimmed. 

The leader evidently saw her coming. 
He darted forward, and a minute later 
Bess found herself struggling and fight- 
ing in his strong arms. He knocked the 
revolver from her hand and tried to ex- 
plain something in eager words. 

But she would not listen. She screamed 
with rage and tore at him; his very touch 
was the blight. His hands seared her 
wherever they rested. 

But all the time he was whispering 
words in her ear, words hot and impas- 
sioned. Reassuring words, that she could 
neither hear nor understand. 

In the meantime his companions con- 
tinued their work and paid no attention 
to him. 

With a wild gleam in his eyes, Phil sud- 
denly forced her back and held her tight- 
ly, explaining to her, trying to get the girl 
to listen to his defense. — 

Through sheer weakness Bess finally 
had to listen. Then the words had their 
effect. Her eyes gleamed, she looked at 
him squarely and became more quiet. 

“Wait here!” he cried suddenly. “ ’l 
go back and get the stuff. Wait here 
for me.” 

As he dashed off Bess sank to the 
ground, utterly spent, and she lay sobbing 
weakly, while her lover rushed back to the 
frightened group of travelers, swooped 
up the valuables, tied them in a wide 
handkerchief, mounted his horse, fired 
several shots in the air, and swung down 
the trail to where Bess sat in a heap, won- 
dering, trying to reassure herself that all 
' he had said was true. 

When he reached the girl, Phil jumped 
from his horse, gave a quick glance back 
to the stage, saw his confederates making 
off to safety in the opposite direction 
and then, without a word, lifted the limp 
form of Bess onto the horse in front of 
him, put spur to the horse and rode like 
mad up the gully. 

Half a mile from the hold-up scene he 
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drew rein abruptly and turned to Bess 
with a reassuring. smile. 

“T had to go this far,” he explained. 
“ They need a slide in the picture of the 
bandits getting away, and I guess mine 
was some picturesque get-away. 

“Your butting in helped the picture 
a good deal, Bess. They’ll change the 
idea and label this part: ‘ Wife Pleading 
With Bandit Chief.’ ” 

“ Phil,” she said, looking up with 
yearning eyes, in which the slightest sug- 
gestion of a smile was beginning to glow, 
“is it really true? I know it must be. 
But the thing seemed so real at the time. 
I never saw a moving picture taken be- 
fore.” 

“Well, it won’t be the last one you'll 
see taken, I hope,” the man smiled, wip- 
ing her tear-stained face with the hand- 
kerchief she had made for. him. 

‘“That’s my business.. The people in 
the stage-coach and my confederates are 
all actors; the man who did the stage- 
fall from the driver’s seat is my brother. 
We’re in partnership in the business.” 

“But why didn’t you explain all this 
before?” queried the girl, the smile suc- 
ceeding in erasing some of the tragic 
tensity of her features. 

“ Well, people are curious about mov- 
ing pictures; they’ want to butt in and 
see them taken. That spoils the whole 
thing, and I didn’t want to be bothered.” 

“ Haven’t I bothered you, Phil, just 
a little?’ she -asked, the smile asserting 
itself boldly for the first time. 

“You've bothered me more than any- 
thing has for a long time,” he cried, reach- 
ing toward her eagerly. 

“Well,” she said, having recovered her 
natural spirit entirely. “I guess I'll fix 
it up with you and a justice of the peace, 
so I can have the exclusive privilege of 
bothering you all the rest of your life.” 

“So you’ve made up your mind at last,” 
he cried, enclosing her in a tender em- 


brace. 


She threw off his arms playfully and 
spurred the horse into action; they. gal- 
loped back to the moving-picture party 
and announced their engagement. 

Then Bess told of how she had almost 
tried to kill the bandit chief, assuring 
them, however, that even if the hammer © 
hadn’t been jammed, she couldn’t have hit 
him with such a trembly hand. 
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BY EDGAR FRANKLIN, 
Author of ‘‘The King To Come,"’ ‘‘In Savage Splendor,’’ ‘‘ Chicago By Thursday,’’ etc. 


This Amateur Inventor Soars High, with a Train of Conséquences that 
Leave Big Dents in the Landscape as Well as in the Memories 
of His Luckless Fellow Passengers. 


(Comp-ete in This Number.) 


CHAPTER I. 
ON TO WASHINGTON—AND BEYOND! 


OW in the name of common 
[sj sense even such a govern- 
ment as the United States 
could have kept it out of 
the papers ‘is . several 
notches beyond the grasp 
of my feeble .22-caliber mentality. Con- 
sidering the press notices we did get—but 
they tell me that it is coming out, anyhow, 
and an authentic account were better 
given beforehand. 
Therefore, consider Exhibit A: 
Meet you 





Come at once. Wire train. 
at Station. Trouble. 
HAWKINS. 

This, as one may possibly guess, was a 
telegram. 

It reached me at the office‘in the mid- 
dle of the morning, and somehow it set 
me to thinking with real earnestness. 

When Hawkins will acknowledge that 
trouble exists, it should mean at least that 
his skull has been fractured or three or 
four of his legs broken. And he was down 
there in Washington alone, and as a mat- 
ter of fact there was nothing to keep 
me at the office, and my wife was out 
of town and even the cook had deserted, 
and as another matter of fact I have al- 
ways liked Washington, even in the warm, 
late fall, and— 

Exhibit B: 

Arrive 8.20, 


Coming. Griccs. 


‘I keep a grip at the office, neatly packed 


{ 


for emergency trips now and then, and 
inspection showed that there was enough © 
clean linen to save me from a vagrancy 
charge, for a day or two at least. The 
blue shirt might have been a trifle more 
crisp and the raincoat was undeniably 
wrinkled, but the outfit would answer. 
All that remained was to telephone 
for a seat and wait for train-time. 
Muller, my aged bookkeeper, attended ° 
to that. He returned with the glad tid- 
ings that a seat was reserved. And then 
Muller, who has been with me for some 
years and takes occasional liberties in 
the way of familiarity, read the telegram 
on the desk and proceeded to throw the 
first pail of icy water on the blanket. 
“ Are you going down to see Mr. Haw- 
kins?” he asked flatly. 
e Yes.” 
“Ts Mr. Hawkins 
“He says so.” 
“Then—excuse me, Mr. Griggs—but 
why do you want to mix up in it? Ain’t 


in trouble, sir?” 


‘that man made trouble enough for you 
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already, sir? Hasn’t he—’ 

I froze Muller with a look. I am not 
much good on. the freezing, but Muller 
is easy to freeze. He gave me a last, com- 
passionate glance and sighed: - 


“Yes, sir, The seat is on the shady 
side of the car, sir. Good-by, sir!” 
Why cannot—well, comparative— 


youth give ear to the sage sayings of 
aged lips? I don’t know, personally. I 
wish I did know, If I had only known 
that particular morning, I should have 
taken a train for Montreal, smashed a 
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Sey endows, been arrested under an as- 
ied name and disappeared for the 
~ coming week. 

The trip to Washington rarely maddens 
one with exciting events. 

This journey was fast, easy, and dis- 
tinctly lazy. I dozed through the late af- 
ternoon and early evening, until the sable 
gentleman in the snowy coat announced 
the fact that any person wishing to put 
down his dollar could gamble it on the 
virtues of the capable cook in the dining- 
car. 

Thereafter, a sleepy cigar in the smo- 
king compartment bridged over Balti- 
more and made things even more comfort- 
able—and through the. black night the 
train pulled into the Capital City, 

I am bound to confess that I was rather 
grateful to Hawkins for the relax of 
the journey. “His trouble discovered and 
adjusted, I would settle down in one of 
the big hotels and snore placidly through 
the night, and some time to-morrow I 
could start back for New York, prob- 
ably with the consciousness of some good 
deed done, and— 

“ Griggs!” shouted a familiar voice, 
as a hand came down upon my shoulder 
and sent me careening against the porter. 

“ Hawkins!’ I gasped. 

“Well, I congratulate you on your 
good sense this time, at least!” the in- 
ventor chortled blissfully. “I was half 
afraid you'd get some fool notion in your 
head and back out. 

“ Back out of what?” 

“ Back out of the only similar chance 
your poor little life will ever see!” said 
Hawkins lucidly, as he linked his arm 
through mine. “Come, Griggs, come! 
We haven’t any time to spare, as it is.” 

“To spare for what?” 

“ For what’s coming to you! _ Oh, don’t 
drag back like that! The machine is out- 
side the station. JI came down here in 
it—and we'll have to get out of town, 


and—” we were outside now— “John! 
Crank her up! We haven’t any time to 
waste.” 


“But why the dickens do we- want 
to get out of town?” I demanded sud- 
denly. “Are you having trouble with 
the police, Hawkins?” 

cc pa 

“ Then, 


what is the matter?” 
“There (ey 


isn’t anything the matter! 


smiled Hawkins. “ That was-just a lit- 
tle bluff to get you down here! Climb in.” 

“But Vl have to get to a hotel first 
and—” : 

“You'll go to no hotel this night, 
sonny!” Hawkins remarked. “ You'll 
have something a trifle better than any 
hotel in this town or any other. Climb 
in!” 

One last second of hesitation and—I 
climbed in, 

Hawkins slammed the door, and the 
chauffeur seemed able to attend to the 
rest. 

The inventor settled back with a cigar. 
The car itself whirled into Pennsylvania 
Avenue and whizzed up the broad as- 
phalt. : 

And présently the White House was 
only a memory and we were still going— 
and I said: 

“Hawkins!” 

“Well?” -— 

“Where in thunder are we- bound?” 

“Into the great State of Virginia, for a 
start.” 

“But I’ll have to be back in New York 
to-morrow!” 

“You'll be in New York to-morrow a 
darned sight earlier than ever you ex- 
pect,” the inventor replied, in rather sin- 
ister fashion. 


“Why?” 
* Because!” said Hawkins with a 
chuckle. ‘‘ Be tranquil, Griggs! You’re 


going to see something that—well, hasn’t 
happened before! You'll be able, in a 
week, to get one of your idiot spells and 
write it up for a magazine, thereby ac- 
quiring about five thousand dollars, at 
the least. You’re—” 

“Well, I haven’t any such ambitions,” 
I told him warmly. ‘I came down here 


‘to help you out of whatever trouble you 


were in, and I haven’t the time—” 

At which I leaned forward and yelled: 

“Stop here, John!” 

John switched a few dozen levers and 
the car slowed down. 
’“ Drive ahead, John!” bawled Haw- 
kins. “ He’s not responsible! Hustle!” 

Evidently the chauffeur’s salary was 
paid up to date. He drove on, and almost 
wildly. 

We swirled across a bridge and struck 
a black country road, down which the 
big white pencils of light seemed to be 














cutting a path. And I turned and roared 
into Hawkins’s ear: 

“Have him stop or turn around! I 
want to go back!” 

“Dry up!” said the inventor cour- 
teously. : 

“T won’t! I want to get to a hotel in 
Washington and—” 

“Can it, Griggs! Can it!” said Haw- 
kins, even more elegantly. 

And there I lost what little temper re- 
mained, and shrieked: 

“Tf you don’t have that man pull up 
until I can escape—” 

Hawkins is not very light in weight 
nowadays. I am. ‘Therefore, when 
Hawkins essays to sit upon my lap, I 
am practically put to stay put. 

He did it this time. He merely switched 
over and landed on me solid, and with a 
‘long, low chuckle he said:* 

“Vou dot-ratted imbecile! Do you 
suppose I brought you down here for 
anything I’m going to allow you to miss? 
Don’t be a clown, Griggs! Sit still! 
We'll be out there in an hour at the out- 
side, and then—” ; 

And then— That was precisely what 
I was thinking at the time. It was just 
the ‘and then” which made me so 
. strenuously anxious to look little old 
Washington in the eyes again and have a 
New York paper and a smoke and so on, 
with possibly a bite to eat before going 
to bed. 

“Where is ‘and then?’ I asked 
faintly. 

“Tt’s right where the Almighty put it, 
two or three years before the entire world 
was staggered by the news of your birth, 
Griggs,’ Hawkins roared, as his nice 
little driver ran the speed up to about 
seventy miles and the wind whistled so 


fiercely that my cigar started back toward. 


Washington on its own account. 

“ Ba 

An illuminated church-clock popped 
into sight and disappeared behind. 

Hawkins leaned forward angrily with 
a bellowed: 

“‘ What the dickens is the matter? Can’t 
you get any speed out of this to-night, 
John?” 

John glared back malevolently in the 
moonlight. Then he went to work put- 
ting his malevolence into practise. He 
merely shot the speed to perhaps two 
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hundred miles an hour and roared on, Es 
and I cuddled down in a neat heap Of — 


the floor of the car. 

That ride lasted, J presume, an hour. 

It seemed a year at least. ‘The moon 
did a fancy dream waltz up in the skies 
above and the stars seemed to.be play- 
ing tag with each other, and if there 
was a bump ora stone in the roads which 
John missed, the darkness alone could 
excuse the fact. 

We climbed hills by merely sailing 

over the ridges*and landing with a re- 
sounding smash on the other side. We 
took level stretches without the formality 
of running on the ground more than one 
yard out of six. Somewhere or other, we 
struck a buggy and sent it hurtling into 
the circumambient atmosphere, horse and 
all. 
- But John was getting his speed, all 
night enough, and just as consciousness 
seemed to be leaving me. Hawkins cried 
out: 

“Well, we’re here, thank goodness!” 

Possibly they shd me out of the auto- 
mobile. At all.events, I recall standing 
up and murmuring + 

“ Where’s ‘here,’ Hawkins?” 

“Here is the place you’ve reached at 
last,” replied the inventor facetiously. 
“ Just cast that eye of yours around—and 
if you’ve ever seen anything like it be- 
fore, I'll eat my hat!” 

Hawkins’s hat is still in perfect wear- 
ing condition. 

{ never had. I looked around tremu- 
lously and I saw what, beyond question, 
few people have ever looked upon before 
or since. 

Apparently, we were on an utterly un- 
cultivated stretch of plain, hedged in by 
woods. To the left were woods, to the 
right and the foreground. were woods, 
but right in the middle of the picture lay 
the interesting part. 

There were perhaps ten small tents, 
most of them illuminated within. 

There were four tents of a size that 
makes the word “ tremendous ”’ look small- 
and futile. There was another, some two 
hundred feet long, which must have cost 
somebody-*a good four thousand dollars 
at the least. 

I stared at it long and hard, and then: 

“What the deuce is it, Hawkins?” I 
inquired. 





+ 
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“Don’t worry about it to-night, 
Griggs,” said Hawkins. “ You'll see to- 
morrow, my boy,” He chuckled. ‘‘ Come 
on to bed, Griggs. I?ve reserved a cot 
for you in my own tent.” 

“But what is it all about? What is 
the big tent?” I persisted. “ What does 
it all mean, anyway?” 

“Tt means that finally the United 
States government has had the good sense 
to get together with me and put up a 
few hundred thousand dollars against my 
few hundred thousand. It’s the first time 
in history that Congress has shown any 
‘real sense and—bosh! Come on, if you 
want to!” 

He walked straight for the big tent 
and I tagged sadly behind. Somewhere 
or other, an engine was humming. ~Haw- 
kins took from ‘his pocket a whistle and 
blew it shrilly. Then he lifted a flap and 
we walked into the pitchiness of the huge 
tent. 

-And then he snapped down a switch 
and a flood of light appeared. 

The flood of light was not the only 
thing that appeared though. 

Twenty feet above us was a shining 
cylinder of what looked like polished 
steel, at the very least a good fifty yards 
long. Below it, suspended by steel cables, 
was what resembled the cabin of a good- 
sized cruising yacht. ‘There were win- 
dows and doors and walls of polished 
woodwork and— 

And just then Hawkins snapped the 
switch again and the lights went out, 
and the inventor piloted me toward the 
outer air. 

“ Hawkins,” I said faintly, “what is 
tke 

The inventor laughed in his gentle, 
diabolical way, 

“Alta !he-said. 

# Which?” 

Alta? 

“And what in—” ~ : 

«© Alta’ is the name of the ship,” said 
Hawkins serenely. ‘‘ Alta’ is the name 
of the flag-ship of the fleet.” 

And just there I, too, reached the 
shrieking stage and cried: 

“What. fleet?” 

The inventor looked at me pityingly in 
the radiant moonlight for a second or 
two. 

“The fleet of Hawkins Cloud-Climb- 
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ers, of course,” he said. “Oh, give it 
up, Griggs. You can’t understand it.. 
Come on to bed.” 





CHAPTER II. 
GOING UP, 


T seems better to skim, as it were, 

over that night. 

We-reached the sleeping-tent. There 
were three cots inside and there was no 
light. Therefote we walked in charily— 
and I slid gently over what seemed to be 
an occupied cot, sprawled gracefully on 
a board flooring beyond and arose to hear: 

“Vot der deffel—” 

“ Tt’s all right, count!’ Hawkins cried. 
“Don’t get up! It was—just an accident 
—unavoidable—I’m_ sure—say! wait till 
I find that—ah!” 

Three incandescents blazed up abruptly. 

Also appeared a young German gen- 
tleman of perhaps twenty-five, sitting up~ 
in his cot with a scowl, a rumpled head, 
and a neat little “ Schnurrbartbinder ” 
strapped around his countenance to pre- 
serve the strictly proper upturn of the 
ends of his mustache. 

“Der dickens! Vot it is, so-in sleep 
shall a man—” 

“ Now, cownt/*. said Hawkins, rather 
shakily. _ 

“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight—” I began dazedly. 

“Shut up, you confounded ass!” yelled 
Hawkins. Then he cleared his throat 
and said more calmly: “ Von Moltz, this 
is Mr. Griggs, of New York, who has 
come to join us.” 

The obviously German gentleman 
stared at me, as I advanced with out- 
stretched hand. 

““Oh—charmed!” he said, as he dived 
under the covers, and turned his head 
away. 

Hawkins tapped me on the shoulder. 

“ Official representative of the German 
government!’ he whispered. “ Big money 
for me, Griggs, if he likes—what’s com 
ing. But he’s in a bad humor to-night. 
Light disturbs him—and I’ve got to keep 
solid with him and—that’s your bed, over 
there; the one with your grip beside it. 
You don’t mind going to bed in the dark. 
Feel your way over and—” 

And the lights disappeared again. 
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Frankly, I slept. 

I don’t know just why, for there was 
cause enough for insomnia. But I man- 
aged-to roll in, in that nice, chilly tent, 
and settle on what seemed_a strictly hard- 
wood mattress, with case-hardened spring- 
less springs beneath it and warmthless 
covers over it. 

But slumber came graciously and waft- 
ed me into a region filled with inventors 
garbed as the demons of Hades itself. The 
chief seemed to be Hawkins, with a beau- 
tiful pair of red horns and a long, arrow- 
pointed red tail which wagged inces- 
santly, and he was bossing the riveting of 
a steel cylinder a mile long and throwing 
around white-hot rivets with his bard 
hands and— 

“Did you sleep well?” demanded 
Hawkins, as he grabbed my rheumatic 
shoulder and shook hard—being careful 
to drive his thumb into the sorest spot. 
“Wake up, Griggs! Breakfast’s ready!” 

I rose swiftly. Across the tent, Mr. 
Von Moltz’s cot was empty. Hawkins 
was fully dressed and saying: 

“Now, Griggs! Remember yourself. 
Don’t offend anybody, because I’ve gath- 
ered a bunch for this demonstration such 
as the world has rarely seen before, I’ve 
worked in representatives from all tlre 
big nations for the cruise.” 

He licked his lips. 

“ Griggs,” he went on, “when this 
demonstration is over, I’ll have made 
contracts that will make this man Rock- 
efeller’s income look like a bill-clerk’s 
salary compared to mine. The Hawkins 
Cloud - Climber — the ‘I. A.,’ as they’re 
calling it around the War Department— 
that means Ideal Air-ship—is going to—” 

“Ts it-a flying machine?” I gasped. 
“Well, you can count me out on the trial 
trip, little friend. I’ve got a wife—” 

‘__to smash every preconceived notion 
of aerial navigation.” I glared at him, 
and Hawkins snapped his fingers and 
growled. “Oh, I wanted to surprise you 
with it, but I suppose I’ll have to tell 
you beforehand, if you’re going to put on 
that imbecile scowl and try to get away. 

“ This is merely the crystallized idea 
of all air-ship work, Griggs. I have con- 
trived a machine which combines aero- 
plane and balloon—that can be propelled 
in the face of any. wind that ever-blew, 
that can be sent up or down or sidewise 
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at will, that can be provisioned and sup- 
plied with everything necessary for a full 
week, that will travel an easy hundred 


miles an hour without straining at the 


power plant, that can devastate a king- 
dom with the same ease it wipes out a 
navy, that can make or unmake the world, 
that can—” : 

“Well, leave out the rest of the planets, 
Hawkins,” I said wearily. “‘ When you’ve 
smashed this one you'll have done enough, 
and I believe you’re fully capable of the 
stunt. But as for me, if you’ll lend me 
that machine to the nearest railroad sta- 
tion and—” 3 

“ Breakfast, sah!’ announced a dark- 
complexioned voice outside the tent. 

“Yes, come on to breakfast, Griggs,” 
echoed Hawkins, as I dived sadly into the 
cold wash-bowl. “If nothing more, 
you'll meet some respectable people.” 

I came. I was hungry. I was not at 
all-anxious just then to commune with 
respectable people—but, as a matter of 
fact, I did meet them. . 

After I had dressed, Hawkins escorted 
me to another long tent, where the bright 
sunshine came in through the open sides 
and shone upon two long tables. Possibly 
thirty people, in all, were eating; and 
Hawkins led me among’them with a flood 
of introductory phrases and a smile that 
suggested the pride of the farmer who is 
exhibiting his prize Thanksgiving turkey 
on the day before the assassination. _ 

I bowed and shook hands and smiled 
until my smiling apparatus began to ache ; 
T met Baron This and Count That and 
Mr. and Mrs. Something Else; but, for 
purposes of‘record, the important mem- 
bers of the new acquaintanceship were: 

Mr. and Mrs. Walford-Ebbington, who 
were distinctly English, and wealthy. 

Count Franz von Moltz, whom I had 
stumbled over the previous evening. 

Ivan Vilidski, who hailed from that 
charming suburb called Russia. 

And Peter Henry Jones, representative 
from—well, never mind what State. His 
name is sufficient guaranty that we had 
one real Westerner aboard. = 

He looked the part, too. He was a 
trifle over seven feet in height; he wore 
a slouch-hat and a frock coat, and lived 
up to the appearance of the traditional 
article. 

* Guy insisted on coming along,’ Haw- 











kins explained rather unpleasantly in an 
undertone as we approached the head of 
the table. ‘‘Said he was bound to see 
what the nation’s money was being spent 
for, and— Sit down, Griggs!” 

The breakfast was as nearly right as a 
real Southern cook can make it, which 
means that it was perfect. I cast dull 
care aside and ate cheerfully up to the 
moment when a man in overalls appeared 
and announced: 

“Mr. Mink says everything is ready, 
Mr. Hawkins.” 

“Ts it necessary for you to break in 
upon a meal to state that fact, Jenkins?” 
Hawkins demanded from behind the bet- 
ter part of a fried egg. 

‘“You can search me, sir,’ said Jen- 
kins, as he saluted and disappeared. 

There was a sort of circular giggle. 
Hawkins arose with a sauve: 

“Well, if everything is ready—” 

The company took to its feet and 
walked out slowly to the open, sunlit plain. 

And here—right here—mere descrip- 
tion takes on an anemic tinge. 

Out on that square half-mile were, first 
of all, five of the most immense steel cylin- 
ders ever constructed. Four of them were 
possibly seventy-five feet long. Number 
Five I recognized as the Alta. ‘They were 
chained to the ground, and around each 
flitted a little army of workmen. 

In the far distance cavalrymen rode 
along slowly, evidently on sentinel duty. 
In the near foreground, Hawkins’s select 
company of aristocrats were struggling 
into wraps and chattering excitedly. And 
as I gasped aloud, Hawkins said: 

“Can you beat it, Griggs? Have you 
eyer seen it beaten? Twenty-eight of the 
world’s best-known citizens ascend to-day 
in the Hawkins Cloud-Climbers!” 

‘‘ And do you mean to tell me that the 
government is putting up for this fes- 
tival?” I demanded. 

‘“ Tn just this way,” replied the inventor 
with marked dignity. ‘‘/ am to give the 
demonstration. As soon as the Hawkins 
Cloud-Climber has shown what it can do, 
I receive in cash the cost of this whole 
affair—and I can tell you I’ve put a dol- 
lar or two into it. The whole thing has 

been conducted with the most absolute 
secrecy out here. I’ve got half a troop of 
cavalry to keep people away. I’ve en- 
gaged an engineer and a pilot for cach 
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cloud-climber, and trained them. I’ve 
made tentative contracts with half a dozen 
nations. To-day, we’re just going to take 
a three-hundred-mile run and back, land- 
ing in Washington in the afternoon, I'll 
run you up to New York, if you like. Yo- 
morrow the world — What is it, Jen- 
kins?’’ he ended more calmly. 

“They're ready to start Number One, 
sir!” 

“All right! I'll be right there. 
stay here, Griggs!” : 

He hurried away after the mechanic— 
and I looked after him flitting across that 
grassy plain; and looked at the tents; 
and looked at the air-ships swinging on 
their anchor chains, and the crowd of 
people; and looked at the Alta; and 
finally wondered when the sleeping-pow- 
der would work off, and when I was due 
to wake up. 

After that, I walked-over to the Alta 
and stared upward in childish fashion. 
There was a dangling ladder of steel 
cable; and in the insanity of the moment 
I climbed up. 

I landed on a deck some eight feet 
wide, beside the cabin-wall, and about 
sixty feet long. I steadied myself and 
strolled along. 

There were wooden walls and glass 
windows that denoted rooms; and for- 
ward there was a strong smell of gasoline 
and the faint humming of a motor—and 
before me stood Mr. Mink, with a coun- 
tenance as sweet and amiable as the con- 
centrated juice of the garden variety of 
lemon. 

“ Ain’t the Main Squeeze due here 
yet?” he asked delicately. 

“Mr. Hawkins will doubtless be here 
presently,” I said. 

“ Well—gee! There goes the first 
exclaimed the master mechanic as he 
ducked to look. 

Surely enough, Number One, in the far 
distance, had suddenly soared skyward 
gracefully and easily as any feathered 
bird. For the moment my estimation of 
Hawkins’s inventive abilities rose about 
one hundred points. The thing went into 
the air—and Mink was saying: 

“ All to the good, if she’ll hold to- 
gether.” 

“Won't she?” i 

“ Don’t ask me, mister. The way she’s 
built—the way the rest of ’em are built— 
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she oughter blow to pieces in about two 
hours.” 

“And how about this one?” 

“This here? Oh—TI guess this’ll hold 
up for a couple o’ hours,’ % said Mr. Mink 
cheerily. ‘“ The only thing about this one 
is the size o’ that tank o’ gas an’-— Aw! 
What do we care? You're insured, ain’t 
‘you? bea 

He sauntered away, whistling a happy 
little tune, and the engine hummed more 
loudly as I put the wrong end of the cigar 
in my mouth and stared wildly out on the 
lovely world that had been supporting me 
since birth, and— 

“ That's right,” cried Hawkins, as he 
appeared suddenly and dragged some 
ninety-five pounds of scared femininity 
after him bodily. “ There, Mrs, Wester- 
ling! Perfectly safe, you see.’ 

“Ves, but—” 

“And here comes your esteemed hus- 
band, too,” the inventor warbled as two 
hundred and ninety-five pounds of per- 
spiring man rolled pantingly to the edge. 
“Neat, unique, and easy, eh?” 

“Yes, it’s just about as easy as shinning 
up a brick wall in a diver’s suit,” the gen- 
tleman responded. ‘‘ What the deuce did 
I ever come on this fool jaunt for, any- 
how? If it wasn’t for the chance of land- 
ing your confounded steel contracts from 
the governments, Hawkins— 

“Well, that’s just what you came for, 
Westerling,” the inventor answered frost- 
ily. “You—ah! Count von Moltz! I 
see that Jenkins steered you up straight.” 

“Vah!” responded that gentleman 
crisply as he removed his hat, bowed to 
Mrs. Westerling, and stalked forward in 
strict military fashion. Westerling stared 
after him as he mopped his brow, with: 

“That cuss’s middle name must be 
‘Von Air-ship,’ Hawkins,’ he observed 
facetiously. ‘‘ Was he born and reared 
on one, Hawkins?” 

The inventor was busy just then. 

Mrs. Walford-Ebbington had come 
within three rounds of the top of the lad- 
der, and essayed a shrieking fit ; and Haw- 
kins, prone on his stomach, was tugging 
at her hands, while Mr. Walford-Ebbing- 
ton below called: 

“Cahn’t you draw her aboard, Mr. 
Hawkins? Cahn’t you devise a way—” 

“Tm trying my best,’” Hawkins panted. 
“Vm—there!” 
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Mrs. Walford-Ebbington was there. 
Her husband followed. After him came 
swiftly Mr. Vilidski. And with a con- 
siderable amount of agility the huge form 
of Peter Henry Jones, Representative 
from—well, you know the, Western State 
—clambered over the edge and straight- 
ened up. 

* Breezy here, anyway,” 
as he took a long breath. 
start?” 

“In about five minutes,” smiled Haw- 
kins greasily. ‘I’m going to have the 
flag-ship leave last—the better to demon- 
strate the superiority of the larger type 
over the small type. And — there goes 
Number Four! 

“ And we're actually going up in the 
air now!” exclaimed Mrs. Walford-Eb- 
bington breathlessly. “ Fahncey that!” 
She sniffed at a bottle of salts, with: “Is 
it quite safe, Mr. Hawkins?” 

But Hawkins was busy. He was lean- 
ing over the rail as Jenkins climbed 
aboard to obliterate himself in the direc- 
tion of the engine-room, and yelling: 

“Cast off!” 

They did just that, and they did it as 
if it had been rehearsed for a month. 
There was a sudden swaying, a tWitching, 
a whirring of propellers. 

And frankly, the sensation was simply 
and purely great ! 

Somebody must have gently loosened 
the earth from its fastenings, for it com- 
menced to drop away with the speed of a 
bullet: Being careful not to make a sound, 
good old earth simply began to grow less 
obvious. 

Trees and fields and forests appeared 
and diminished in size. In an incredibly 
little space of time, half a dozen towns put 
in an appearance. Then, far to the north, 
a patch of houses intruded itself into the 
panorama — and Hawkins pointed at it 
with a proud air of proprietorship. 

“ Washington,” he said. “ We'll trot 
back there after we've had a little look at 
Kentucky and Ohio and so on. Now let’s 
have a glance through the air-ship de luxe, 
This way, please.” = 

It was the “air-ship de luxe,’ fast 
enough! We entered a corridor that sug- 
gested a private yacht so strongly that one 
could’ almost smell the salt water. We 
passed into a tiny saloon; we walked on — 
through a miniature dining-room, capable 


he announced 
“When do we 
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of seating six or eight; moving onward, 
we glimpsed four bijou staterooms. 

The pompous Mr. Walford-Ebbington 
walked out ahead, on our way to the en- 
gine-room, on his own account; and he 


stumbled over something and—whatever 


it was—it dropped beneath the rail and 
returned to Mother Earth as the gentle- 
man gasped: 

“My word!” 

Mr. Walford-Ebbington was sufficient- 
ly cultured to let it go at that, after he 
had hopped three paces hugging one foot. 
The three paces took him to the engine- 
room door ; and as he reached the entrance 
of that mysterious and all-important do- 
main, Mr. Mink stepped out, less amiable 
than ever. ; 

‘Say, Mr. Hawkins!” , he called. 
“We've lost sight of all the other air- 
ships! We're going too darned high!” 

“ Mink—” Hawkins began. 

“We are. Look at them gages!” 

Hawkins looked. ‘Then he gasped. 

“T should say we were!” he shouted, 
with a tremor in the shout. “ Why on 
earth=—” 

“ Because you told me to go straight up 
until you told me to stop.” 

“ Well, now, I tell you to go straight 
down until we’re within fifteen hundred 
feet of the earth,’’. the inventor rasped. 
‘Take your big wrench and undo the big 


-valve. Let out some of the gas.” 


“Give me the wrench,” said the boss 
engineer. 

“J haven’t got your wrench!” the in- 
ventor shrieked. ‘* Why—” 

“1 guess you ain’? got it,” said the ma- 
chinery chief. ‘‘'That gent” there””— 
meaning Walford-Ebbington—“ just fell 


~ over it and kicked it overboard.” 


He drew a long breath. 

“ And that was the only wrench that 
would undo that big valve,” he concluded 
with a deadly calm. .‘“‘ I think,” said Mr. 
Mink toughly, “that we’re goin’ t’ butt 
the snout offen the man in the moon!” 


CHAPTER. IIT, 
ON EARTH. 


T may seem a trifle out of place in one 
way; yet an accurate record should 
have its details in fairly systematized 

and succinct form, 


Therefore follow a few clippings. 

Never mind the names of the papers. 
Never mind the cities and towns where 
they were published. Never mind the 
exact dates or anything else. Those are 
things which, I understand, I am not priv- 
ileged to record just now. 

Let them simply stand upon the record 
by number, with the solitary definite as- 


sertion that they were all printed within’ 


forty-eight hours of the moment when the 
Alta started skyward. 
To continue, then— 


NuMBER ONE: 

Marborn Street, early this afternoon, 
was mildly shocked by the appearance 
of an air-ship, possibly two thousand feet 
high and traveling fast. The first ma- 
terial evidence came in the shape of an 
empty champagne bottle, which landed 
squarely on the head of Alderman George 
P. Downs, as he was entering the Tri- 
angle Building. 

Mr. Downs reports that one hat and 
one package of court-plaster was the 
extent of his damage. To our reporter 
he said that he had already placed an 
order for a dirigible balloon, and asked 
for the services of a squad of detectives 
from headquarters, who will ascend 
shortly and endeavor to serve the owner 
of the air-ship, if he be aboard, with — 
summons and complaint in a suit for 
$5.05 damages. Mr. Downs further 
stated that this suit would be merely 
prefatory to another for $1,000,000 for 
injured feelings and wounds, and that 
the matter would, if necessary, be car- 
ried to the Supreme Court of the United 
States! 

The air-ship passed over City Hall 
within fifteen minutes of the alderman’s 
attempted murder, and assembled a 
crowd of such size that the reserves 
were called out from the second pre- 
cinct. Captain Bowles, who came in the 
patrol-wagon with his men, was_thor- 
oughly covered with sand within one 
minute of alighting, said sand presuma- 
bly having been poured down from the 
ballast supply of the aerial visitor. 

The captain has never yet been ac- 
cused of any lack of sand, in the slangy 
sense, and at the time of going to press 
he was still in the hands of one of our 
prominent shampooing artists, endeav- 
oring to lose some of his newly-acquired 
cargo. * 

An unopened bag of sand descended 
friskily on the greenhouses of Board- 
man & Co., florists, near the cemetery, 
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and gently squashed out of existence 
some eighty dollars’ worth of orchids, 
just ready to be served to the élite of 
our community. A similar bag struck 
one of the Parkford Express’s horses, 
and stunned him quite as neatly as a trip- 
hammer could have done. Latest re- 
ports from the City Hospital indicate 
that the animal may recover, but the 
surgeons have grave doubts as to his 
future sanity, the bag having landed 
upon the medulla oblongata and possibly 
fractured the fourth and sixth lumbar 
vertebra, thus laying the foundation 
for a case of chronic aeroplaneophobia— 
which means a fear of air-ships and 
causes the horse’s head to point skyward, 
keeping his eyes off the ground and his 
attention from the present condition of 
our streets. 

The identity of the air-ship is un- 
known; and for the sake of the aero- 
naut, we trust it may remain so. 


This was merely flippant and facetious, 
but I presume that it chronicled the facts 
pretty accurately. The only cause for 
mild speculation is: How the dickens did 
any one connected with Hawkins have 
sense enough to dump even that first bag 
in the approved fashion? 

However— 


Numer Two (which was an editorial) : 

Conservatism would seem pardonable 
now and then, and to-day’s onslaught by 
the air-ship later wrecked at Orville 
would seem to make it more than ex- 
cusable. 

Such accidents as have occurred pre- 
viously in different parts of the country 
have been more or less annoying to the 
old-fashioned mind; to-day’s episode 
was rather more than that. 

A well-packed and better-locked suit- 
case dropped on Colonel Clowry five 
minutes after the new flying-machine 
was Sighted, and he is confined to his 
bed. At almost the same moment, a 
section of heavy wire rail, such as is 
used on small steamers, crashed through 
the windows of Parkinson’s Department- 
store, doing damage to the extent of 
some seven hundred dollars. 

Shortly after, nearly a ton of sand 
landed upon the crowd listening to the 
music in the square. Half an hour later, 
the air-ship—which seems to haye no 
identity—crashed into the railway sta- 
tion at Orville and: practically wrecked 
the building. The Eastern Limited, be- 
ing about to pull out at the minute, the 
seven seemingly uninjured occupants of 
the flying-machine—two women and 
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five men—managed to escape. There 
was absolutely no clue to the owner of 
the contrivance, which is a total wreck, 
and photographs of which appear on our 
front page. 

Modernity is unavoidable and progress 
commendable, but occurrences such as 
this should be traced down to the end 
and the guilty ones punished. The speed- 
ing automobile is bad enough, but at least 
we can shoot at it or stretch ropes 
across the highway. The frenzied air- 
ship, dropping odds and ends upon our 
city, however, is altogether too much. 

Our district attorney, verbose and 
energetic as he may be, desiring reelec- 
tion, might ride to Orville in the auto- 
mobile maintained for his distinguished 
comfort by our municipality, and dis- 
cover why a railroad station may be 
wrecked and the lives of citizens jeop- 
ardized by an air-ship which his police 
cannot identify—and which, as a matter 
of fact, they never will identify! 

Taxes are paid in real money and for 
the purpose of real city administration. 
That, administration includes the keep- 
ing of the peace and the punishment of 
offenders against the peace! 


In other words: Biff! for the district 
attorney and the police force of that par- 
ticular town. ‘The writer of the editorial 
must have felt downright wicked when 
he dealt that terrific blow. 

Incidentally, the wrecked air-ship in 
this case was Number Four, which struck 
the wrong air-current, and, at the glorious 
finish, automatically served the Austrian 
member of the cloud-climber squad with 
the finest, pair of black eyes possible. 

However, Hawkins had incensed more 
editors than one; for here comes the ex- 
cerpt from the solitary journal of a some- 
what provincial town, which we will 
label x 


Number THREE: 

This community, endeavoring at all 
times to race. madly toward the date on 
the calendars furnished free of charge 
by our esteemed fellow-townsman, Cyrus 
B, Hawksbury, at his Dry-Goods Em- 
porium on Main Street, must neverthe- 
less decline firmly to tolerate the assault 
committed upon our fair city yesterday 
by an air-ship, name and owner un- 
known. 

The air-ship was first observed at 
about 3 P.m., by our faithful and effi- 
cient head constable, Ezra Dill, who was 
seated in Duncan’s stable at the time. 
His attention was attracted fo its pres- 














ence when a large carpetbag of steam-@ 
fitter’s tools chanced to drop through 
the skylight and land on Ezra’s pet corn, 
at the same time shattering his well- 
known, near-meerschaum pipe, and all 
but removing the classic Roman nose 
which has so long gladdened our con- 
stabulary. 

The tools are said to be worth about 
$60, and Ezra has claimed them, the 
rumor being that on the strength of them 
he is going to install a five-hundred-dol- , 
lar steam-heating plant in his new resi- 
dence on King Street. Good luck, Ezra! 

The air-ship rode near the earth and 
ended by colliding with the steeple of 
the Second Methodist Church. The 
steeple is now being worked into match- 
es; we presume that the air-ship will be 
sold for old metal. 

At all events, the five occupants of the 
floating nightmare managed to escape 
unharmed in Jed Parkinson’s sample 
automobile; and knowing Jed, and the 
reticence that he has maintained since re- 
turning from the railroad station yester- 
day, some one must have bribed him to 
silence with fully as much as ten dollars. 
How about it, Jed? Mr. Purford, our 
leading druggist, who saw the fun, re- 
ports that the crowd looked like real 
money! 

All interested parties who have not 
yet viewed the sight, may go free of 
charge and see a large amount of inde- 
sertbable wreckage perched on what re- 
mains of the steeple. Full particulars 
will be given to-morrow, when our chief 
reporter returns from the funeral of his 
maiden aunt, and has a really good 
chance to investigate matters. 


This; too, is mildly facetious; but it 
establishes the sad fate of the Hawkins 
Cloud-Climber Number Two, as appeared 
later... And that editor must have been a 
kind, merciful man, for it turned out that 
his wife, with several other members of 
the Ladies’ Heathen Aid Society, were 
leaving the church at the time of the catas- 
trophe, and that about two hundred dol 
lars’ worth of millinery was ruined by 
falling fragments. And further, from 
what I have heard, the editor’s wife owned 
the most flowery, peach-baskety creation 
of them all. 


Ny 
So that that man may be set down as a 


real Christian, and we may proceed to 


Noumper Four (also-an editorial) : 
In the down-town section this after- 
noon business was suspended by the ap- 
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pearance of an air-ship over Clarkson 
Street, at about three o’clock. The con- 
trivance was racing. along in the west- 
erly blow—and was good enough to es- 
tablish the contention so long held by 
the Courier, that if vessels are to wander 
through the skies, some sort of legisla- 
tion should be devised to control them, 
and their waste matter as well! 

Tn evidence— 

First: A large iron tray, weighing 
perhaps ten pounds, dropped unexpect- — 
edly on Mayor Thorn’s chauffeur, send- 
ing him to the hospital with a possible 
fracture of the skull and some eighty 
dollars’ damages to the machine. 

Second: A large, heavy platter 
dropped upon a Mrs, George Secord, of 
212 Melcon Avenue, breaking both the 
platter and Mrs. Secord’s left shoulder. 
While the injury will have healed_in a 

matter of six weeks, the principle of the 
thing has propelled Mr. Secord toward 
a very thorough search for the owner of 
the flying-machine. 

Third: Ylorence Enright, three years 
old, was struck and stunned by a bag of 
sand, dropped im toto, upon her head as 
she sat on the steps of her home on Mor- 
gan Avenue. The blow, mercifully, was 
a glancing one, and the child’s chances 
of recovery are good. 

Fourth and last—and by no (means 
least—the entire air-ship turned” turtle 
and fell to the ground at Stalton, our 
newest subufb, and remains there in a 
field, an unrecognizable mass of wood, 
metal, and assininity. 

The occupants of the thing left hur- 
riedly; and Police Captain Thurston, in® 
whose district the affair occurred, has < 
been able to learn only that they escaped 
on one of the suburban trolley-lines 
within some ten minutes of the fall. 

Just what punishment should be meted 
out to the owners or thé operators of 
air-ships which disturb the peace, is 
probably a matter in which the courts will 
have to establish a precedent; but acci- 
dents such as this should be, must be, 
and will be— : 


Another column to the same effect. 

This particular journal, and it was a 
big one in a big city, spent considerable 
breath in considering the probable fate of 
all creation if air-ships were allowed to 
wander uncontrolled through the atmos- 
phere above populated territory. It end- 
ed with a scathing paragraph or two about. 
roping off a section of the Rockies where-= 
in air-mad lunatics might disport them- 
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selves, leaving sane people to their own 
enjoyments in safety; and it suggested, 
finally, that if Representative—somebody 
or other—wished to return to Washington 
next year, he might well introduce a bill 
for the Federal control of flying-machines. 
All of which is mildly interesting, but 
has no direct connection with the Alta. 
Wherefore, let us switch to: 


CHAPTER IV. 
MUTINY AND MATRIMONY. 


Y the mercy of the kindest kind of a 

B kind Providence, the wind was 

blowing from behind, and the party, 

save myself and Hawkins, were just far 

enough back not to catch the happy 
tidings of Mr. Mink. 

They, in fact, were occupied in the 
giddy game of practically squatting on 
their haunches, gripping the rail and star- 
ing over it at the beautiful earth below; 
and, considering that cities were mere 
spots by this time, and roads the merest 
tracery, they were reasonably absorbed. 

Hawkins, though, had forgotten the 
earth. He drew a long, whistling breath 
and stared at Mink. 

“Did you adjust those gages before 
we started?” he asked. “ Are you sure 
they’re right?” 

“Ver government expert did the ad- 
justin’ last night, boss.” 

“ Well—er—come into the engine-room, 
Mink.” 

Mink shuffled in surlily. We followed. 
Hawkins looked around the little place 
rather wildly. Then: - 

“Haven't you another wrench that ean 
be made to open the valve, Mink?” he 
inquired. 

“ce No.” 

“ But some of the other tools—some 
of the pliers—something or other, you 
know—” 

He stopped short. 


Mink smiled, with 


the sweetness of concentrated sulfuric 


acid, and shifted from one foot to the 
other, as he directed the smile at the in- 
ventor. 

“Tf you can find anything that’ll work, 
-boss, I’ll use it,” he announced. 

~ Then he stared hard and long at Haw- 

kins. 

“Tt’s just what I told yer, ain’t it? 
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You wouldn’t have a regular valve set 
on here, with a handle and all, would 
yer? You wouldn’t have nothin’ put on 
but yer own patent valve that carries a 
machine-shop with it, would yer? Well, 
now -ye’ve got all that was coming, so 
what’s the use o’ kicking? Git me a 
wrench big enough to go ’round that nut 
and I’ll let out the gas. Then—” 

“But how under the sun are we going 
to get down? ” Hawkins croaked thickly. 

“We aint going to, boss,” announced 
Mr. Mink. 

The inventor swallowed twice. Then, 
despite. the fact that Mink could have 
eaten him in about three gulps, he shook 
a trembling finger under the engineer’s 
nose. ; 

“You devise a way to get down, you 
infernal, incompetent loon!” he thun- 
dered. 

eR 

oe Ves,” 

“What was that last you called me?” 
demanded the engineer heavily. 

Hawkins straightened up suddenly. It 
was plain that Hawkins was not going to 
sink so low as to have a fistic fight with 
his engineer. And Hawkins, to drop once 
more into slang, was ‘dead wise,” be- 
cause Mink’s fists were about the size of 
Hawkins’s head, and they were twitching. 

“ Mink,’”’ said Hawkins, as he shifted 
toward the door, ‘‘ descend at once to the 
fifteen-hundred-foot level. That is all!” 

Mink also straightened up, and there 
was a queer, nasty grin on his ill-favored 
countenance. 

“ Hawkins! ” he called. 

The inventor turned. 

“Well, Mink?” he said frostily. 

“Gimme the address of the nearest 
machine-shop or hardware-store, and di- 
rections how to get there, an’ I’ll do what 
you want. Then, gimme the address 0’ 
the nearest lunatic asylum, an’ I'll take 
you there an’ leave the valve with you.” 

T presume that really was an impolite 
speech for an employee to make to his 
source of salary. Anyway, Hawkins 
stepped a trifle nearer the door and cried: 

Mink!” 

The engineer saluted wn mock dig- 
nity. 

“ One more word in that tenor and you 
will lose your position with me, Mr. 
Mink. i 





or 
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“Huh?” the engineer gasped. 

“T mean it,” said Hawkins firmly. 

“Say,” said Mink thickly, “do you 
suppose for one second that if 1 could 
lose the job I, wouldn’t be losing it now? 
Do you suppose, even with the thousand 
dollars you paid me down to—” 

“That makes no difference—no differ- 
ence whatever,’ broke in the inventor. 
“‘T have instructed you to—” 

Something in Mink’s face stopped him. 
I think it would have stopped a troop of 
cavalry. Mr. Mink strode down on Mr. 
Hawkins and, hand on hips, remarked: 

“ Bo, if I was as big a fool as you are, 
if I had your nerve, I’d be wealthy. 
Maybe I ain’t got it, but one thing I can 
tell you: I’ve gust quit this job!” 

Le Pee 

“Ves. No more-of it in mine,” said 
Mr. Mink, as he walked out of the engine- 
room and sauntered forward. 

For perhaps a minute, Hawkins held 
his breath. Then: 

“Mink, I order you to return to the 
engine-room and resume work!” 

“You go to— Well, never mind the 
exact location Mr. Mink named. Suffice 
it that its general direction is downward! 

Mink’s general direction was straight 
forward. He followed it until he reached 
the bow of the Alta. Then he took a 
camp-stool, sat down, lighted his pipe, 
crossed his legs, and stared gloomily 
ahead. 

Hawkins turned to the milder, younger 
Mr. Jenkins. 

“Jenkins,” he said unsmilingly, “I 
have just discharged Mink from my em- 
ploy. Hereafter, you are in full charge 
of the air-sHip. Can you manage the 
motor and the steering-gear at once?” 

“T can manage it as well as any one,” 
the helper replied gloomily; “but can 
any one—” 

“ You can, Jenkins,” 
ed, with tremulous smiles. 


Hawkins respond- 
“You are the 


brightest young mechanic I have ever 


met. You will switch the side planes 
about ten degrees and direct the ship to- 
ward the earth. Come to lunch, Griggs!” 

“ But how can you do that when the 
cylinder’s overcharged with gas, Mr. 
Hawkins? How—” 

Hawkins allowed himself another long 
breath. 

‘* Jenkins,” he said, “ I have tried hard 


to impress the principles of the Hawkins 
Cloud-Climber on you and the rest. I am 
quite certain that you understand per- 
fectly—but you must think for yourself! 
Success, Jenkins, comes slowly by indi- 
vidual thought. You know the ship as 
well as I do. Direct her toward the 
earth, and do it carefully.” He cleared 
his throat. “ Luncheon, Griggs!” — 

“But, Mr. Hawkins, how can we get 
down when this cylinder’s overcharged 
with gas and we're going higher every 
minute, and—” 

“My dear boy,” said Hawkins, with a 
grin that was meant to be playful, and 
that actually looked like the dying smile 
of a consumptive, “ think!” 

“Tm thinking right now,” 
sponded sadly, 

Hawkins took my arm and led me out 
and along the deck. 

“That boy’ll figure it all out, nicely. 
V’m going~ to take care of him—later. 
I’m going to see that he gets the educa- 
tion he deserves. And now we'll see 
what kind of a luncheon George brought 
along. I'll guarantee it without seeing 
it, though.” 

I slowed up a little. 

“ Hawkins,” I said, somewhat faintly, 
“why don’t you fix things so that we can 
get down closer to the earthe Why don’t 
you—” 

“ Because it’ll be the best thing in the 
world for that young Jenkins to do his 
own thinking, and—” He broke off, 
“ Well, count, how do you like it?” 

“T have the opinion that of the alti- 
tude we have sufficient,” Said the German 
nobleman. ‘It shall be quickly for the 
down-going—not? ” 

“Tt shall. be quickly for the down- 
going—yes!”’ Hawkins tried to laugh. 
“Just now we won't bother about going 
up or down. We'll eat. Come on, Von 
Moltz, and see—” 

“ But I have one engagement in Wash- 
ington. It is for to-night—” 

“Vou’ll be in Washington a long time 
before to-night. Step in.” 

It is wonderful how time passes when 
you are a few million feet above the solid 
soil. As we sat down, I saw a little clock 
across the room without noting the exact 
time. 

When we had finished that really ex- 
cellent luncheon, after a long, long chat 


Jenkins re- 



































about air-ships and such matters, I looked 
at the clock again. It announced the 
hour of four, and I all but gasped aloud! 
“We had worked along almost to the twi- 
light stage of the day without noticing it! 

“Most remarkable,”. remarked Mr. 

- Walford-Ebbington, as*we rose. “ Upon 
my honor, I never supposed an air-ship 
could be so comfortable and so swift, Mr. 
Hawkins.” 

“Well, it’s merely the perfection of 
all former principles, you know,” said 
Hawkins lightly. 

** Are we on the homeward stretch now, 
what?” 

“ Certainly. We’H land about dusk.” 

“And is it all guite safe, Mr. Haw- 
kins?’ inquired Mrs. Walford-Ebbing- 
ton. 

“Madam,” said Hawkins frigidly, 
“has anything particularly unpleasant 
happened yet?” 

““Myra’s a trifle nervous, you know,” 
apologized her husband, with an uneasy 
laugh. “It does seem we're a bit high, 
you know, old chap.” 

“ High?*’ said Hawkins. ‘“ Why, 
we're not a thousand feet above the earth 
now! Come out and look,” 

We went out. We also looked. And 
we saw—well, we saw the prettiest col- 
lection of white clouds that the sun ever 
shone.upon. Of earth there was no sign 
whatever. 

The Hawkins Cloud-Climber had mere- 

ly taken up the job of justifying its name, 
and was intent on making the job a thor- 
ough one. We had climbed clouds, all 
-right enough, but—” 
~ “ We—have—gone—too—high!”’ an- 
nounced Mr, Vilidski, in his nervous Eng- 
lish. 

“ Not at all,” rejoined Hawkins brisk- 
ly. “The clouds are running too low 
to-day. That’s all. They always run low 
this time of year, and to-day they’re par- 
ticularly low.” 

“ Well, whether they happen to be high 
or low, Mr: Hawkins,” said Mrs. Wal- 
ford-Ebbington politely, “do you mind 
lowering the ship a bit? It’s awfully in- 
teresting up here, and all that sort of 


thing, but my lungs are choking, you 


I don’t know why, but—”” 


? 


know. 
“Merely the altitude, madam,’ smiled 

Hawkins. ‘‘ However, if it’s annoying 

you, I'l] see my engineer at once and—” 
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And he started forward, and I went 
with him, while the invited guests stared . 
after us. 

Mink was still forward, smoking calm- 
ly, and apparently in fear of neither God, 
man, nor devil. Mink must have worked 
for Hawkins some time before the Cloud- 
Climber came into existence. 

Jenkins, though, was standing in the 
engine-room, tearing out small bunches 
of hair and cursing; and when he saw 
Hawkins he turned and said tersely: 

“ Boss, why didn’t you have these gages 
fixed for ten miles, instead 0’ two?” 

sah? 

“That’s right! The needles bunked 
up against the two-mile height fifteen 
minutes ago!” 

“Well, didn’t I tell you to descend?” 

“You did, and I tried it. It ain’t no 
use. I just got down to about three thou- 
sand feet, and we went up again and 
now we're going down again—aha! See!” 

We did see. We ducked down through 
a few billion feet of clouds, and perceived 
mountain country ahead. And, incident- 
ally, fhe mountains were rather high and 
spiky, if there is such a word to describe 
pine-trees., 

“We went over Columbus half an hour 
ago,” explained Jenkins dismally. “I 
saw it for a second through the clouds. - 
The best thing we can do is to buck 
one o’ them mountains. We can’t turn 
around.” 

“Why not?”’ demanded Hawkins. 

Jenkins surveyed him for some time. 
Then: 

“Honest t’ Mose’, boss, I wouldn’t 
want to hurt your feelings, but this here 
steering apparatus is simply on the fritz. 
It wouldn’t steer a fifteen-foot rowboat 
over a sand-bar. I’ve tried every darned 
way on earth to work it—and it won't 
work,” 

“Now, Jenkins,’” Hawkins began plac- 
idly, even if a quart or so of cold sweat 
did stand on his brow, “ you know—” 

And just there he stopped, for Mr. von 
Moltz approached and said: 

“Mr. Hawkins! Von moment!” 

Hawkins turned again. 

“© Wein lieber Herr,’ said Von Moltz, 
“es macht mich sehr traurig dieses gu 
sagen, aber*’ —he caught himself — “I 
mean, it is necessary that I shall be in 
Washington this evening.” 
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“Well, I told you that you would be 
there, didn’t I?”’ demanded the inventor. 

“Vou did, but it seems to me not that 
way,” smiled the count. “ Always goes 
the ship to the westward. For Washing- 
ton shall it eastward be.” 


“Well, we’re going straight east now, 


count,” Hawkins lied crisply. ‘‘ We have 
turned around, and we’re going straight 
home.” 

“Den who hass mofed der sun, Mr. 
Hawkins?” 

The inventor gulped. Von Moltz point- 
ed an accusing finger toward the bright 
little orb above. =u 

“ Dot is der sun,” he said, with abso- 
lute truth. ‘‘ Und ve are going in der 
wrong direction—yes! Und to-night, by 
eight o’clock, in Washington, I shall be 
married—fool yot I am!” 

““Yes, you are a fool to get married,” 
Hawkins answered nastily. “ You’re—” 

“T am not speaking of vot kind of a 
fool I shall be to get married, you pig!” 
roared Mr. von Moltz hotly. ‘1 speak 
of the fool foolishness which has made 
me mit you come. Yes! Put me on der 
ground where shall be a train, oder, by 
Heaven, I see that my government make 
for you that damage suit—” 

“You go to the dickens!” said Haw- 
kins, as he mopped his brow. “ You'll get 
down when the rest of us get down, and 
not before. I don’t care a continental 
cuss whether you’re being married or not. 
Nobody on this thing’s any more anx—” 

He stopped there. 

“ Herr Hawkins,” Von Moltz told him 
solemnly, ‘“‘der time comes sometimes 
when shall be blood on the head of a man 
for his own fault.” Which was impres- 
sive, if not clear. ‘‘ Such iss it now!” 

“Ts it?” snapped Hawkins, as he 
turned away. 

“Tt iss,” reiterated Von Moltz, as he 
grasped the inventor’s shoulder and trans- 
fixed him with a fiery glare. “To the 
ground I go at once, or for you shall 
suffer consequences. So!” 

“Well, the ground’s right down below 
there,” replied Hawkins, as his handker- 
chief absorbed a few more ounces of per- 
spiration. “ Jump, if you want to.” 

“Ves, und ven I arrive—” 

“ You'll be dead and not worrying me 
or any one else!” snarled the inventor. 
Then he drew a long breath. “Say, Von 


Moltz, haven’t you got sense enough to 
see when a man’s worried and preoccu- 
pied? If you're so infernally anxious to 
get down, drop over the side. I ean’t put 


_you down—yet. I will in an hour or two, 


and you can get married half a dozen 
times if you want to. That’s all, and now 
please drop it and shut up!” 

Von Moltz’s hand slapped to his left 
hip; and I presume that if a sword had 
been there. Hawkins would have known 
just how it feels to be perforated by sun- 
shine. A too merciful Providence had 
relegated that sword to a position beside 
a uniformed leg, though—and Von Moltz 
turned and stalked forward. 

We looked after him. He approached 
Mink, and seemed to confer for a minute. 
Mink pointed ahead. There was a moun- 
tain there, half a mile or so away, and it 
was pretty clear that we were going to 
ride within a very few hundred feet of 
the summit. 

Then Mink laughed, and unhitched a 
huge coil of rope that hung to the rail, 
and passed an end to Von Moltz. 

And may I be drawn and quartered if 
the German gentleman didn’t noose it 
around his waist and, with the-late engi- 
neer holding tight, jump over the side! 


CHAPTER V. 
ON THE TIP. 


H AWKINS screamed faintly and 

dropped into my arms, and for a 

minute or two I thought he had 
surely collapsed. 

He straightened up, though, in time 
to see Mink paying out the rope as neatly 
as if he had been dropping lunatics over 
the side of air-ships since the age of five. 

But, whatever little stunt Hawkins may 
try, the stunt does its work. That wild 
screech brought our entire company to the 
deck en masse. They ran to the rail— 
they looked over and saw Von Moltz 
dangling and kicking, a good two hun- 
dred feet below—and they, too, screamed 
a chorus so beautiful and impressive that 
one might have pictured a group of con- 
demned souls taking their first look at 
their permanent home. 

Walford-Ebbington walked straight to 
Hawkins and shook his fist under the 
gifted inventor’s.nose, and roared: 
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“Why did you throw that man over- 
board, sir? Why—” 

oe fon 

“Why, I awsk?” thundered our Eng- 
lish delegate. “ You know fully as well 
as I do, sir, that the German ambassador 
is away at present, and that minor inter- 
national affairs are practically in the 
hands of the British embassy. You know, 
also, that 7 am responsible to—” 

Hawkins took a long gulp and cleared 
his throat. And just then— 

“I’m lettin’ ye down!” bellowed Mr. 
Mink, as he hung over the side with his 
toes clinched under the bottom of the rail. 
“Quit yer kicking, and try fer that farm- 
house.” 

Mink seemed almost wise that time. 

There was a farmhouse ahead, on the 
slant of the mountain, with a few poorly 
cultivated fields about it.* There was also 
a crowd of men, women, and children in 
the foreground, watching Mr. von Moltz’s 
antics with deep interest. 

Still farther, there was a tall man in 
jeans, who held a shotgun and wiggled it 
around in such a petulant way that I be- 
gan to wonder whether Von Moltz had 
left his family address in Washington. 

Mink stared downward keenly and let 
out a few more feet. 

Von Moltz seemed to understand, for 
he waved a hand upward. Then, within 
some six inches of the roof, he made his 
star trial at landing from a Hawkins 
Cloud-Climber, 

And as a Hawkins victim he was a suc- 
cess. ; 

He struck the chimney squarely. He 
embraced it affectionately—and for about 
ten seconds his fate hung delicately as a 
watch-spring. 

After which the Cloud-Climber took the 
decision, the chimney loosened and came 
free, and Von Moltz floated gaily onward. 
And just here Von Moltz made his serious 
break—he dropped the entire arm-load of 
bricks on the company assembled below— 
and inside of another ten seconds that big, 
double - barreled shotgun had been dis- 
charged at him. 

There was a faint, wild shriek as the 
floating count raced on. His legs struck 
a young fruit orchard and wrecked a 
dozen little trees. He tried once more for 
a good-sized tree—grasped it firmly and 
tugged at the rope around his waist. 
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And just here Mink had the extreme 
good sense to exert his mighty muscles and 


begin hauling in Mr. von Moltz. Eyena . 


German count with upturned mustache 
cannot successfully strike a mountain at 
fifty miles an hour without doing himself 
a little damage. 

Von Moltz, then, began an ascension as 
rapid as his departure. He passed non- 
chalantly through a pine-tree and lost his 
hat and the better part of his trim coat. 
He screamed wildly as a tremendous boul- 
der loomed up ahead—he struck it with 
his feet and leaped a good three yards sky- 
ward and Mink began to curse and to haul 
in more strenuously than ever. 

And a little human interest was inject- 
ed into the situation, for the crowd was 
hanging over the rail and Hawkins was 
crying frantically: 

“Get back! Get back, all of you! 


Don’t you see you're tipping the whole 


thing over? Get back from that rail!” 

Mink, also, emitted a stream of—well, 
modified English that tasted of several 
sides of the hereafter. He linked his legs 
a little tighter around the railing and 
shouted : = 

“Go as far as you like, boss! You 
can’t queer me. I was on a circus trapeze 
onct.” 

Whereupon he hauled in rapidly again 
—and Mrs. Walford-Ebbington shrieked 
madly. I did not blame her. Our deck 
had listed over to the tune of some forty- 
five degrees. We were squatting, in the 
most literal sense, dead above sure death. 
One sudden arising—one slip—and we 
should have landed on ‘the fertile soil be- 
low, 

The big wicker chairs seemed to realize 
it, too, and they were anxious for the 
end. They slid gracefully to the rail. 
They tottered—they tumbled over the rail 


after their slide—and where they landed — 


Heaven only knows! 

Whereupon there was a crash. 

And a black person named George 
raced out of the dining-saloon two inches 
ahead of a flood of crockery. He dodged. 
He fell. He rolled along the deck of the 
Alta; and the crockery, smashing merrily, 
poured after him and slid to the edge, 
dropping to earth in a rain of broken 
pieces of china. 

Whoever was below must have enjoyed 
it intensely ; but, meanwhile—Von Moltz! 
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Von Moltz was, as he said later, “ gym- 
nasticizing.” 

In other words, Von Moltz was badly 
rattled, and was trying to climb his rope 
in a sort of monkey-on-a-string fashion, 
while Mink hauled furiously and made 
remarks. 

The result was that the rope took to 
swinging in real earnest, and the count 
swung with it. He took quarter arcs with 
the ease of a trained acrobat, principally 
because there was nothing else to do. He 
gave an impersonation of an official pen- 
dulum that has probably never before 
been equaled by a human being. 

Still coming up, he turned dainty som- 
ersaults every ten seconds, invariably 
landing head upward_and as invariably 
shrieking at each new stunt. 

Not only that, but he seemed to have 
acquired a magnetic attraction for crock- 
ery. Dishes and platters, cups and saucers, 
steered straight for Von Moltz, landing 
with absolute impartiality. on every inch 
of his anatomy. ‘The best part of a lovely 
chicken salad alighted on his head with 
the grace of the original chicken itself, 
and was dislodged by a triple somersault. 

Then Von Moltz landed at the rail, and 
Mink dragged him over; and Hawkins 
burst into a gale of fiendish laughter as 
the crowd backed away from the edge, 
and the Alta righted herself. 

Von Moltz, whatever his former dig- 
nity, had gone into the class of ‘ dam- 
aged goods.” His countenance had a 
beautiful coat of mayonnaise; he owned 
one sleeve and two shoulders of a Prince 
Albert; and, even under such conditions 
as these, the inventor had the supreme 


tact to walk to him, shake a finger under : 


his nose and yell: 

“Well, you’ll know better next time, 
heyp” ‘ 

“Mr. Hawkins!” choked the German 
representative. 

“And you might as well eat that piece 
of chicken on the bridge of your nose,” 
suggested Hawkins frothily. “It isn’t 
considered good form this year to wear 
chicken salads on the head—and there’s 
no use wasting it, anyway, you know.” 

“Mr, Hawkins!” 

“And you might take that soup-plate 
out of the bosom of your vest, too,” the 
inventor snarled. ‘You're not in need of 
breast-plates in this company, either.” 


“Herr Hawkins!” thundered the Ger- 
man representative. ‘For killing, you 
have done your best—und it is a poor best, 
for still I am not dead. Some day we 
strike der ground; und ven ve do, my 
government shall hear of dis!” 

“You and your government 
hanged!” roared Hawkins. 

“So you say now. Later maybe other- 
wise.” Von Moltz drew a long breath. 
“In der name of der Kaiser, I demand 
facilities for a washing.” 

“George!.”’ called Hawkins to the dark 
gentleman, who had found his feet. 

“YVassah!” stuttered the darky. 

“Conduct the gentleman to one of the 
basins and give him whatever aid may be 
necessary.” 

“Well, dey ain’t more’n a gallon o’ 
good water left, sah—” 

“Then you go without washing, Von 
Moltz,” snarled the inventor. “I’m not 
going to add a water famine to this picnic 
just to get salad off you!” 

“My government, sir, shall hear—” 

“Say —come aft with me, Griggs,” 
Hawkins gurgled. 

Von Moltz followed him for a pace or 
two. 

“My government, Herr Hawkins, 
knows well—” he began as we left the 
group and made quick passage for the 
stern of the Alta. 

“ Griggs, come! 
with you, Griggs. 


be — 


I want to—” 





CHAPTER VI. 
LITERAL GLOOM, 


HEY tell me that few people like to 
read tragedy. 

We will, therefore, omit the little 
talk which Hawkins and I had astern, 
while the crowd remained forward and 
Mrs. Walford- Ebbington fainted on 
schedule time and Mrs. Westerling took 
care of her and bathed her fevered head 
with some of the precious water. 

We will skim lightly over the sight of 
Von Moltz being mopped by Mink, with 
great handfuls of bone-dry cotton-waste. 
We will also omit particulars of the loud- 
voiced conversation between Westerling, 
Walford - Ebbington, and Vilidski, while 
Mink and Von Moltz: sulked together. 

Suffice it that evering was falling fast 


I want to—to talk 


~ 



























- and that our little talk bore no good fruit, 
save that Hawkins stieaked  stealthily 
‘to the engine-room, on the off side of 
the boat. He tiptoed back with a heavy 
sledge-hammer. 

“ Griggs,” he said tensely, “ I’ve taken 
_ this because there’s one chance in ten mil- 
lion that I can knock open that valve 
without that bunch of fools seeing me! 
Just steady me on the chair here, will 
you? Just—” 

I steadied him as well as I could: And 
a gust of wind caught the Alta suddenly 
—and Hawkins and I sprawled flat. 

And the hammer flew gaily over the 
side and disappeared into the night! 

The inventor picked himself up slowly 
and looked at me with a smile that would 
have chilled the soul of a Christian Scien- 
tist and frozen all the optimism into little 
snowflakes. 

“ Griggs!” he said. “ That was ab- 
solutely the last hope ‘of getting this blast- 
ed thing down! That—” 

Then: 

“Will I turn on the lights, Mr. Haw- 
kins?” Jenkins called along the deck. 
“Ves!” croaked the inventor, And: 

“T say, old chap, did you fall?” in- 
quired Mr. Walford-Ebbington, solicit- 
ously. 





Hawkins stared at him for 
a good ten seconds. “No! I didn’t fall. 
‘That's a little new Delsarte stunt I do 
every day about this time! It keeps the 
shoulder muscles in good condition, you 
know, and stimulates the liver! Where 
the dickens did you get the idea that I 
fell?” 





any offense intended, I assure you! I 
merely came to awsk at what hour we 
dine, you know. Mrs, Walford-Ebbing- 
ton is better now and a bit hungry, as 
it were. What’s the hour, old chap?” 

Hawkins’s inspiration of breath came 
with a long whistle. 

eine hour is the present hour plus— 
x/” he said. “ X being the difference be- 
tween the present time and the time we 
hit something to eat. There’s nothing 
more on board, that I know of.” 

“But I’ve brought your chef, you 
know, Mr. Hawkins. He says—” 

“What have you been saying now, 
George?” the inventor demanded, with 
sad humor, 


There wasn’t 
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“Ah told'de gennleman, sah, that we 
had some canned beans an’ some canned 
soup, but we hadn’t no means. o’ heatin’ 
7em, sah?” 

“What?” 

“No, sah! De oil all ran outen de 
stove in dat spill, sah!” 

A‘stream of incandescents flashed into 
being at this point and lent a little color 
to Hawkins’s green countenance. Mr. 
Vilidski stepped forward — and a nice, 
patient, obliging man that Russian was! 

“The pardon!” he said. 

“Huh?” grunted thé inventor apa- 
thetically. 

“We have spoken of this matter—the 
matter of the heat!” he said apologetic- 
ally. “I have of electricity a slight 
knowledge, and of the machinery as well. 
Similarly, I have spoken to the engineer, 
and he has also wire, and also many of 
the German-silver fuse-plugs, which be- 
long to the lighting system. Further has 
he the German-silver wire in some quan- 
tity. With these, and with your kind per- 
mission, it may be that I shall construct a 
—what you call—make-shift stove where- 
on we heat our soup? Yes?” He nodded. 
“There is of current a plenty!” 

“Well, you’ve got the kind permission, 
Vilidski,” said Hawkins wearily. “ Go 
on and amuse yourself.” 

“Wall, Ah ain’t goin’ t? monkey with 
no ’lectric stoves, boss!”’ George-put in. 
“Mah cousin cooked foh a Philadelphia 
family that had one o’ dem, an’ it blowed 
up, and poh ole Sam, he—” 

““ Your cousin Sam be blest!” roared 
the inventor. “You give Mr. Vilidski 
the soup-cans and the beans and the pots 
and—oh, let it go at that! Go on!” 

They left. Hawkins put his head in 
his hands and remained silent for many 
minutes. Then: 

“ Griggs, this thing can’t be-lowered by 


-any process under the sun!” he moaned, 


“T’ve got a-bunch of people here that I 
want to impress, and—” he gulped. 
“ Say! did ever a man get into a mess like 
this before!” 

“T never did and I never will again! ” 
I answered briefly. 

“ And—oh, bosh!’” ‘The inventor sat 
erect and took a new grip on himself, “I 
wonder what that Vilidski’s trying to do 
in the way of a stove, and how the dick- 
ens he’s trying to do it. Let’s see.” 











My 


He-led the way to the engine-room. 
Our company was there, grouped about 
~ Mr. Vilidski, who seemed mazed in a mil- 
lion wires. George was standing by the 
door, with a cargo of open soup-cans and 
agate-ware pots, and Vilidski was saying 
in his smiling way: 

“Tf there is not of the good in this 
amateur stove, there is at least not of the 
bad. We try now, Jenkins. This is 

the switch, yes?” 

“ That’s the switch,” said the engineer 
'dubiously, “but if I was you IT wouldn’t 
do it. You -won’t get no heat outen that 
affair, an’ you. may—” 

But Vilidski’s hand was on the switch 
—and the switch went down with a snap! 

And simultaneously there was a streak 
of blue flashes from the electric stove— 
and every light on the Alta disappeared. 

For a second or so, there was not a 
breath to be heard. 

Then Jenkins’s voice came through the 
gloom, 

“Well, ye’ve done just what I told ye 
ye’d do, mister! You've blown out every 
last fuse-plug we have on board, and they 


ain't no way of even having alight now!” 


” 





CHAPTER VII. 
MOONLIGHT AND MORE MUTINY, 


UST here the moon appeared. 

It came out from behind a cloud 

like a soubrette sailing onto the 

stage, and I at least was not disposed to 
hurl anything at that particular moon. 

Indeed, it gave a sort of disseminated 
spot-light to our nice little scene, impart- 
ing a fittingly pale light to our little 
crowd of people, who gaped around the 
door of the engine-room. 

“Then, when wi/Z dinner be served?” 
asked Mr. Walford-Ebbington. 

“T puess it'll be served when you climb 
down and buy a couple gallons of oil!” 
answered Jenkins lightly. 

“But my wife—” 

Jenkins turned away in the faint light. 

“Mr. Hawkins,” then spoke up Mr. 
Walford-Ebbington, “It may seem a 
breach of etiquette, but I demand that 
dinner be served!” He cleared his throat. 
“My wife, sir—” d 

Just then a faint scream indicated that 
his wife was still alive. 
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“My wife, sir,” Walford-Ebbington 
began again, “is accustomed to her din- 
ner at a certain hour. That hour can- 
not to be changed to suit your bally air- 
ship or any similar contrivance!” 

“The hour,” said Hawkins, through 
his teeth, “ evidently Aas been changed!” 

“But, don’t you see, that’s just the 
point!’ persisted the Englishman earn- 
estly. ‘‘ That is precisely the point!” 

“Well, I’m sorry for it,” said Hawkins, 
“but there doesn’t seem to be any way 
of serving dinner just now and— Oh, 
darn it! Let’s go aft again, Griggs!” 

He took my arm and I went willingly 
—and once more we were astern and 
alone with the clouds and the Cloud- 
Climber. 

The inventor looked long and earnest- 
ly down into the infinite gap of space 
below us. 

“ For about three cents, I’d dive over 
that rail!” he said wildly. 

“Tt’'d be a mighty good scheme, if 
you’ve got any more ideas like this in 
your head!” I said, and possibly with 
a hint of irritation. 

“Tf it wasn’t for my wife—” 

“Don’t let that stop you for a minute! 
You’ve got good lawyers, and I'll see 
personally that everything is attended to 
in good shape. Go ahead and dive, 
Hawkins!” 

The inventor glared greenly at me in 
the moonlight. 

“T believe that you’d /ike to see me 
drop into space, Griggs!” = 

“At the present moment, Hawkins,” 
I said honestly, ‘ I believe that I should! 
I think you’d be serving the community 
in the finest possible way!” 

Hawkins sat down then. 

A minute or two and he seemed more 
calm. 

“Griggs, we are up against it!” 

“Tmpossible!” I cried. 

“We are,” said Hawkins. “‘ Until we 
devise a way of getting the gas out of 
that darned cylinder, we haven’t any 
more chance of getting to earth than a 
star.” 

“Which means that we’re going to 
blow to the Pacific and over it and into 
Asia, and live in Manchuria for the rest 
of our lives?” 

“T dunno what it means, Griggs!” 
mumbled the inventor miserably. “TI 



































- don’t know how we're going to get 


down!” His head sank “dn\ his arms. 
“Tf only the wind would change—or 
something ! ” 

“T guess the ‘something’ would be 
more appropriate!” I snapped. 

As if in answer to the appeal, a sud- 
den sharp gust shot across the deck from 
the west—and veered as quickly to the 
east again. The distinguished inventor 
looked up for a second or two, realized 
that it was but a vagrant breeze and 
dropped into his moody soliloquy again. 

“And not a light on board, either | ie 
he said. 

“oe No 0. ~ 

“Tf that blasted steering gear would 
only work! If we could only tufn around 
and fight-our way against the wind, it’d 
—it would be better thanenothing. But 
it won’t! It’s busted, too!” ° 

Whereupon Hawkins’s head genet 
again and he sobbed silently! 

I didn’t. A strange feeling was com- 
ing over me, evidently the result of what 
some ope has called “ hell-tempering!” 
I was getting hardened to the notion of 
being lost in the clouds and I lighted a 
cigar and tilted my chair back against 
the rail with the same sang - froid that 
might have obtained on a Sunday-school 
excursion-boat. 

“Just about where are we, Hawkins?” 
I inquired presently. 

The inventor raised his head. 

“TJ don’t know, Griggs,” he answered 
miserably. “If that speed gage hadn’t 
gone smash when she tilted, there might 
be some way of estimating. Now there 
isn’t. I guess we’re somewhere over 
Ohio—and if this wind keeps up we’ll be 
in San Francisco by morning!” 

“But isn’t there some way—” 

“ Griggs, do you suppose that if I knew 
a way of getting out of this, I wouldn’t 
be drenching this deck withthe sweat of 
my brow to put it through! Do you 
imagine for a second that—” 

He was interrupted there. 

Footsteps were coming from behind, 
and Hawkins turned swiftly, on the 
defensive. 

Mink was in the lead of a group of 
three. The other two were Von Moltz 
and Westerling; and, even in the moon- 
light, they looked ugly, particularly Von 
Moltz, who had established the scientific 
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truth that mayonnaise-dressing applied to 
a bare head will make the‘hair stand 
straight upright, even after a mopping. 

It seemed that Mink was leading, 
though. 

STve been talking things over with 
these gents,” he began. 

“Well?” Hawkins choked a trifle. 

“Well, they want to get down where 
they can walk on grass again.” 

“So do I,” said the inventor. 

“T’ve explained the workings o’ yer 
fool machine to ’em, and shown ’em that 
it’s a practical impossibility to get down 
now unless we smash that valve and take 
our chances on landing with the aero- 
planes.” 

“Mink, you—” 

““The situation’s just this, Hawkins,” 
Westerling began briskly, as he cleared 
his throat. ‘‘ You brought me on this trip 
with the-guaranty that we were to be land- 
ed in Washington this afternoon. You , 
have made good in no sense whatever ; 
and, as a business man, with a slight 
knowledge of law, I want to say—” 

“Now, look here, Westerling,” the in- 
ventor began again. ‘“ You know—” 

“Und it iss not that alone, sir,’’ Von 
Moltz fairly shrieked, as his fingers ran 
greasily through his hair-salad. “ Dis 
efening, at eight o’clock, wass-I to be 
married in Washington. Instead, I am 
in der air!” 

“Tn more senses than one,” 
the inventor. 

“Und so it iss dot ‘der. ceremony iss 
postponed—dot you haf wilfully remofed 
und detained me in der clouds—dot you 
haf attempted my life — mein Gott!” 
The salad was stirred anew. Von Moltz 
straightened up. “I haf said it before,” 
he announced. “ Jetz I say it again: my 
government shall hear of dis! It shall 
hear! It shall hear! It—” 

“Well, it will hear, if you yell a little 
louder,” said the inventor. “ Now—” 

“Marriage, of course, is a small mat- 
ter compared to business, Hawkins,” Wes- 
terling chipped in sharply. “ We can par- 
don our friend’s excitement; but in my 
case I demand that you, as inventor of this 
fiendish contrivance—”’ 

“Aw, cut it, gents!” Mr. Mink-re- 
marked. “You hold de guy down, if he 
tries any stunts. We got enough o’ this. 
I’m going t’ get the big hammer an’ put 


” snapped 
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that valve on the blink. Jenkins has de 
planes set to strike de earth once the gas 
is out.” 

He swaggered along the deck—and, if 
such a thing were possible, Hawkins 
turned several shades paler in the bright 
moonlight. It was coming! ‘There was 
no doubt about that—it was coming! 





CHAPTER VIIFE 
EXIT THE LAST HOPE. 


ND it came fast enough. 
Mink reappeared with about as 
ugly a countenance as I have 
ever seen outside the gorilla department 
of the monkey-house. He stalked straight 
down upon Hawkins, and the inventor 
arose and ducked a good ten feet. 

“Jenkins said you took that hammer,” 
thundered the engineer.. ‘‘ Where is it 
now?” 

The inventor licked his lips. Mink 
snarled aloud and turned to me with the 
question : 

“Where is it? You tell me, oF Vl 
break every bone in yer body an’ Se it 
overboard!” 

I shrank down in my chair. 

“ Tt fell over the side,’”’ I mumbled. 

“Then I know who knocked it over the 
side,” announced our engineer, as he 
wheeled on Hawkins. 

“ Do you mean to say that that hammer, 
which Mink says is our last hope, has gone 
too?” roared Westerling. 

“ T—J didn’t do it,” I said faintly. 

ae Bite 

“But ie did,” boomed from the engi- 
neer’s gentle little vocal chords. 

His large fists clenched. Hawkins 
backed away another pace forward. 

“And he’s going over to find the ham- 
mer,” Mr. Mink announced cheerily as he 
advanced. 

- The inventor’s mouth opened with a 
squeak. 

“ Griggs, stand-by me!” he gasped. 

And just then I became a hero. It feels 
nice to be a hero. I dodged past Mink 
and took up a determined stand at Haw- 
kins’s right-hand side—and if I backed, 
even more quickly than he did, it was 
merely a tactical move. 

To be sure, a trifle of cold sweat sprang 
from my forehead, and my pulse ran up 


to something like three hundred; and 
there was a peculiar feeling in my knees, 
as if somebody had removed the hinge- 
pin; but little things like that are pardon- 
able when a man is a hero for the first 
time, I think. 

At all events, we backed together, shoul- 
der to shoulder, and the group followed. 
It was joined mysteriously as we neared 
the prow by Walford-Ebbington and Vi- 
lidski and Jenkins—and it pained me very 
much just then to observe that there was 
not a friendly face’among them all. 

By now we were at the very point of the 
Alta. 

“Do they — they/ — go over?” yelled 
Mr. Mink. 

“Der quicker der better!’ screamed 
Von Moltz: 

“Send ’em over the side!” thundered 
Westerling. 

Hawkins dropped flat and grasped the 
rail, I followed his example swiftly, lis- 
tening to Mink’s: 

“Then, all t’gether’ Year ’em loose!” 

Whereupon my hero-standing went to 
eternal ballyhack! I clutched that rail 
with both hands and shrieked thickly for 
help. I tore out sections of wire as some 
one gripped my feet. I called for police 
and—and then: 

“Let go! Let go, you confounded 
fools!” came in Hawkins’s voice. ‘‘ Let 
go, I tell you! Don’t you see what’s hap- 
pening? We're tilting her down!” 

Evidently they did, for Hawkins was 
struggling to his feet as I lounged weakly 
against the rail. And I saw, too; we were 
pointing downward and traveling like sin, 
and the cause of it seemed to be the crowd 
in the bow of the Alta. 

Even Mink rubbed his head. 

“ Say, we are going down!” he cried. 
“Stay where you are, everybody! Jen- 
kins, throw that motor on the last clutch! 
Get up some speed!” 

“Don’t!” screamed Hawkins. “ The 
propeller isn’t strong enough to stand it 
going down. Don’t—” 


Jenkins seemed to be taking orders from ~ 


Mink, though, for the motor’s whir in- 


creased suddenly, and the Alta hurtled’ 


downward toward an earth that grew 
nearer and nearer every second as we 
clutched anything at hand and held our 
breaths. 

“ And de planes are set just right, too,” 
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- Mink announced excitedly. “ Three min- 
utes more an’ I’ll switch ’em, and we'll 
land a couple of miles over dere!” 

“ Mink, unless you slow down—” 

Mink settled himself on the floor of the 
forward deck and gripped a post. 

*T’m doing this,” he called. “ You 
stay where you are an’ be careful you 
don’t slide over the rail and get what’s 
coming to you.” He emitted a Satanic 
laugh. ‘‘ We've got her tilted forward 
enough to land now, and—” 

“But the propeller — the propeller- 
shaft, Mink!” Hawkins screeched. “ It 
was never made for a strain like that. 

And the motor’s going too fast—” 
~ There was dead silence for perhaps a 
minute. The party clung and gasped for 
breath. Screams issued from within the 
cabins. Jenkins’s head popped out dizzi- 
ly from the engine- room, now almost 
above us. ———- 

“This is going too fast; Mr. Mink!” 
he bawled. ‘ That propeller—” 

It was the last word Jenkins spoke for 
several seconds. 

For a terrific shock ran through the 
Alta, wrenching her from end to end. 
The engine began to scream and grind— 
and from below, from that beautiful, 
moonlit earthy plain, spotted at wide dis- 
tances with small houses, came a glare of 
light, a volume of sound that looked veri- 
tably like the sudden opening of the gates 
of Hades itself. 

As a noise, it was past description. As 
a cause, it was for the moment inexplica- 
ble. 

But as an effect, it was painfully, blood- 
curdlingly clear. The Alta shivered for 
-a moment or two. Then the engines 
stopped and the earth dropped away sud- 
denly and inexplicably, and it seemed that 
something serious had happened to my 
ears. : ; 

We shot through a bank of clouds ana 
up into the moonlight again—and; wierd- 
ly, everything was calm and silent. 

The engine hummed no more. Vibra- 
tion was a mere memory. Not a soul 
moved. And in the stillness a cold breeze 
whirred silently over the deck—and Mr. 
Jenkins, appearing, remarked: 

“Well, it’s all over but the shouting, 
gents.” : 

“In Heaven’s name—what happened?” 
gasped Walford-Ebbington. 
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“ Uh—yeah!” came faintly from Mink. 
“ What the dickens did happen? ” 

The Alta practically righted herself 
just there as the group scattered, stagger- 
ing. Jenkins licked his lips. I 

““One thing, we lost the big propeller,” 
he said thickly. ‘ Another thing, I got 
the engine stopped before she tore every- 
thing to pieces racing along without any 
load on her.” 

“ But der noise—der explosion—what- 
ever it was?” came angrily from Von 
Moltz. es 

“Did you really hear a noise? ’’ Jenkins 
asked grimly as he wiped his face ow an 
oily sleeve. 

“Schenkins! ~I—” 

Jenking laughed hysterically. 

“T was born and brought up right in 
this part of the country,” he said with dra- 
matic slowness. “I know every darned 
inch of it, and this day I’ve seen more 0’ 
boyhood’s happy haunts than I’ve seen in 
years. That little settlement we just 
passed over was the grounds of the Kinki- 
noo Powder Works. And that propeller 
busted loose and dropped into the biggest 
dynamite storehouse on the whole prop- 


erty.” \ 


A whistling little gasp escaped Haw- 
kins. : 

“And not only that,” continued Mr. 
Jenkins, ‘‘ but it’s blown us all up a good 
mile in the air again and smashed what 
was left of the steering-gear.” 

“And does that mean that we’re never 
going to be able to steer for the earth, my 
good man?” Walford - Ebbington asked 
vaguely. 

“Tt means just that, mister, so far as I 
can see. Good night!” 

In one way, it was a good night. 

Every one on the Alta seemed too ut- 
terly stunned to give it any other consid- 
eration. 

Relieved of several hundred pounds of 
propeller, the huge air-ship soared and 
soared, blown this way and that way— 
now sinking from an air-current above, 
now flying upward again. - 

And there was neither noise nor gaso- 
line odor nor tremor. Everything was 
still and calm as could be expected of an 
angel’s flight. 

Some ten minutes and Walford - Eb- 
bington approached Hawkins, and_his 
mien was very quict. : 
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“J say, there’s no chance of getting 
down to-night?” he asked. 

“Not the slightest that I can see.” 

“Ts it safe to go to bed?” 

“Tt’s just as safe as sitting up, isn’t 
ate 

“Gad! You're right, old chap,” said 
Mr. Walford - Ebbington thoughtfully. 
““T say, old man!” 

“Well?” 

“Tm awfully sorry for you—really L 
am, in spite of everything. ‘They’re talk- 
ing of killing you, you know— Good 
night, then.” — 

Wherewith he walked off through the 
stillness and groped his way into the black 
cabin. 

“They’re talking of— 


? 


rasped wildly 


from Hawkins. “ Oh, my good Heavens, 
Griggs! 
Veg??? . 


“Go forward Saas see what they’re a6: 
ing. They haven’t got the grudge against 
you they have against me, Griggs. Go 
and sound ’ em, Griggs. See what they 
say about me.’ 

He disappeared toward the extreme 
stern, and sat down heavily. I went to 
the extreme forward end of the Alta and 
looked about. 


Mink was nodding in a camp - chair.. 


Von Moltz, upon my honor, was sound 
asleep on the deck. I shook Mink, with: 

“ Where's Mr. Westerling ? z 

“ Bed, I guess,” said our genial chief 
mechanic, ““T hope he dies there. Any 
other man with his muscle would ’a’ had 
you over that rail in ten seconds.” 

I left rather hurriedly. 

I went back to Hawkins — and even 
- Hawkins himself seemed to be dozing a 
little. 

“You're safe for a few ‘minutes, any- 
way,” I reported. 

The inventor looked up dreamily. 

“7 don’t care a hang whether I am or 
not,” he said hazily. “I’m going to 
sleep.” : 
~ He seemed to mean it, too. I watched 
him for a while; then I followed Wal- 
ford-Ebbington’s “example, and groped my 
way into the saloon. In the reflected moon- 
light there was visible a wicker couch. I 
stared at it for several minutes, Then 
the stillness began to work into me too, 
and I stretched out for a minute or so and 
considered almost breathlessly the tiny 

6C 


distance between my soul and the heaven 
that is above. 
Then 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE WAY OF THE WEST. 


RIGGS!” 
I sat up with a bound that 
brought my head into violent col- 
lision with Hawkins’s chin. And again: 

ce Griggs! 3 

T rubbed my eyes and stared. The in- 
ventor’s face was beaming ; he slapped me 
on the shoulder and cried loudly: 

“Jenkins sat up all night, smoking 
while we were floating.” 

“He did, eh?” I mumbled. 

“And the wind’s turned west, Griggs! 
The wind’s coming straight out of the 
west, boy! And we’re traveling along in 
one of the upper air-currents fully as fast 
as if we had a propeller working at full 
speed!” 

“ce Ah! ” 

“And Jenkins says we’re well over 
West Virginia now, and not slackening,” 
ended the inventor with a glorious whoop. 

“And what the deuce good does that do 
us, old chap?” Walford-Ebbington asked, 
appearing suddenly, rumpled and sleepy. 

“What good does it do us? It means 
we're making straight for the Atlantic 
again, man! It means we’re homeward 
bound.” 

“ Does it, now?” said the Englishman. 

We walked out into the open air, the 
three of us. ; 

We stared down at a stretch of white 


clouds, and Walford-Ebbington said: 


“And just when are we going to be 
able to drop through those, old chap?” ~ 
“Say! You darned killjoy, what’s 
that got to do with it?” asked the in- 
ventor almost genially. “ You wait till 
we get over civilized country and then—” 
“ But if we can see the earth and yet not 


‘descend to the earth, why are we any bet- 


ter off than last night, when we could 
see—" : 

Hawkins turned away,-and I followed 
him; while Walford-Ebbington polished 
his monocle and stared about. 

“ Griggs,” remarked the inventor, “ if 
we're going to die, at least we’re going to 
die near home now.” 



















“Home is a pretty relative term, Haw- 
kins,” I said. ‘‘ Personally, I forgive you, 
because there’s nothing else to do. -But 
how about the rest? How about Jones, 
for example?” . 

The inventor's jaw dropped suddenly. 

“ Tones! Where the deuce is Jones? 
Good Heavens! Did he drop overboard 
in one of the excitements—or—” 

The gentleman from the West answered 
the question himself. 

He came stalking out of the cabin just 
then, rumpled also and distinctly ugly of 
countenance, 

“ Hawkins!” he thundered. 

“Ves?” quavered the inventor. 

“Where the deuce are we, and what 
time is it?” : 

“We are about a mile in the air, Con- 
gressman, and the time is about six.” 

* What?” The representative of the 
people rubbed his eyes. ‘“‘ Not six o’clock 
to-morrow?” 

“ Well, if you want to consider yester- 
day as to-day—yes.” 

“ And we are not back in Washington 
yet?” 

“ No.” 

“ Why not?” _ = 

* Because we can’t get down.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, mainly because we can’t open 
the valve that releases the gas from our 
_ cylinder,” Hawkins faltered. 

“That thing up there?” 

SE EeRe - 

“Tf there was an outlet, would we 
drop?” 

Certainly.” 

“And I’ve got to be in the House by 
three this afternoon,” observed the hith- 
erto unostentatious Congressman. “ Why 
don’t you make an outlet then?” 

“We can’t.” 

“We can’t, eh?” The Representative 
regarded Hawkins long and earnestly. 
“Say! Where I come from, we can make 
an outlet for anything under God’s blue 
sky.” 

“ But" 

“And we can do it up here just as 
well,” announced the gentleman. “ If 
that gas was let out, could the aeroplanes 
carry us down without killing anybody, 
Hawkins?” 

“ Certainly,” said the inventor, as Jen- 
kins appeared sleepily. 
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“Then let ‘me say that you can take a 
chance at the nation’s money, but you can’t 
waste the nation’s time as represented in 
my salary,” said Mr. Jones. “ Here you, 
man!” 

“Yes, sir?” said Jenkins. 

“Fix your old aeroplanes so that we'll 
float down to the ground. I’m going to 
let out the gas.” 

“But you can’t— 
nervously. 

““T can’t, eh? You don’t know the town 
I hail from,” laughed Jones. 

And he drew from his hip-pockets a 
pair of revolvers that might have stood 
off a gang or train-robbers. They were 
not merely long; they were thick, also. 
They looked like a pair of baby cannons 
strayed from home, ee 

They pointed upward and—off! 

That is_all—they went off! There 
were twelve of the most terrific reports I 
have ever heard. And the Hawkins alu- 
minum steel capsule was rent and torn in 
a dozen places, and gas began to hiss and 
whistle; and for a little we shot down: 
ward—until finally a score of wings un- 
folded themselves under Mink’s hands and 
the speed slackened a bit—and a railroad 
train appeared somewhere below, and we 
were headed toward it. 

“A man right in politics can do any- 
thing,” said Jones calmly. 


” 


Hawkins began 


Which practically ends the story .of 
Alta, the Hawkins Cloud-Climber! 

Not a bone was broken. Not a life 
lost. We left the Alta in charge of Mink 


-and raced for the railway station, regard- 


less of everything else. 

T don’t know whether Mink and Haw- 
kins have met since. Most sincerely, for 
Hawkins’s sake, I hope not. 

But several things I do know. 

— The main one is that some.one must 
have lost money, and everything points 
toward the inventor as that individual. 
Personally, I know nothing about it, save 
that I got home safely on the next train 
from—Something - or ~ other Corners, in 
Maryland. 

Still: 

Hawkins has dispensed with everythin 
but his bookkeeper and typist. 

He has also rented his beautiful home 
to-a family of nouveau riche from the 
West. : 


A 
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He has further cultivated a profound 
dislike for Washington, even to the length 
of registering under an assumed name on 


the night he stopped there while I was 


bowling homeward. 

A friend of mine on the stock exchange 
told me privately that Hawkins had sold 
out nearly two hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of stock in a certain railroad, and 
in a bad market, at that. 

T met Hawkins the other day for the 
first time in many weeks. 

“Have you closed with the War De- 
partment yet?” I asked. 

“Don’t try to be funny, Griggs. 
away beyond you,” said the inventor. 

“Where have you been lately?” I in- 
quired more gently. 


Tt’s 


(The 


“At my home in the Berkshires, of 
course,” answered the inventor frostily. 
“Where else should I be? A man of my 
nervous temperament cannot stand treat- 
ment such as I have had recently.” He 
licked his lips. “‘ There was a plot against 
me. That man Mink, Griggs, had been 
bribed—” 

And just there I made the idiotic break 
of going into hysterics, and Hawkins 
walked away. He turned for a hissed: 

“They tell me that a certain paper has 
what is purported to-be the whole story of 
the Cloud-Climber, Griggs. Watch for 
that story, and watch for the million-dol- 
lar libel suit I'll bring. ‘That’s all?’ 

He walked away haughtily. 

And I am still watching. 
end.) 
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How Carlotta Smith Came to Get In Wrong from 
the Outset, and What the Consequences Were. 


T was a busy time of the day. 
* The crowd, hurrying to 
and fro, was too intent 
on minding its own af- 
fairs to bother about the 
erratic behavior of any 
particular individual. 

~ Carlotta Smith was one of the throng 
surging past the Stanwix Building. When 
she came opposite the wide-open door she 
hesitated, walked toward the entrance, 
but again turned and passed on down the 
street. 

Coming back, she paused once more, 
then hurried on. 

The third time there was no hesitation. 
With grim determination she approached 
the entrance and walked boldly in. 

Looking neither ;to right nor left, she 
sought the nearest elevator and pressed 
the button. 

No car appeared. Should she ring 
again, or should she escape? There was 
still time. 





With sudden determination she turned 
to go. The force of contact with a man 
just behind her left both speechless. The 
stranger was the first to recover. 

“T beg pardon. I saw you were wait- 
ing for the elevator, and I was just com- 
“ing to tell you that this one is not running. 
You can get one on the other side.” 

With hurried thanks, Carlotta crossed 
the corridor. From there she read a large 
sign on the door of the elevator in front 
of which she had been standing: 


ELEVATOR NOT RUNNING. 


“Tf I continue as well as I am begin- 
ning,” gasped Carlotta, ‘“ what a success 
I will make of this thing! Pull yourself 


“together, Carlotta Smith. What a name 


for a business woman! The Smith is all 
right, but who would ever have business 
confidence in a Carlotta? As soon as I 
am actually established, I’ll take to Kate 
or Anne—anything but Carlotta!” i 
There were three or four men who left 
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the elevator at the thirteenth floor with 
Miss Smith. She envied them. their 
knowledge of where they wanted to go. 
~ Opening off the hall, there were no less 
than five doors: each with the name of 
* Bolton Company ” in gold letters. 

““My mother told me to take this 
one,’ ” counted Carlotta. ‘I suppose that 
is hardly professional, but I’m stumped if 
T know just what a business woman would 
do with five equally good- -looking doors 
to choose from.” 

““T must get out my card before I ring. 
Why, there isn’t any bell. I wonder if I 
‘knock? I guess, though, if they expected 
one to do that, there would be a bell. 1 
think I shall just walk in.’ 

Inside, Carlotta found a girl seated be= 
hind a desk. She invited Carlotta to wait 
while she went in search of Mr. Thomas 
Doyle. 


“This isn’t so bad,” mused Carlotta. ~ 


““T’m beginning to think I'll like it.” 

“Mr. Doyle?” she inquired, as a young 
man appeared with her card in his hand. 
“T am Miss Carlotta Smith.” 

* Glad to meet you, Miss Smith.” Her 
tones had convinced him that there was 
much behind the name. 

““T beg pardon, Mr. Doyle,” interrupt- 
ed the girl from behind the desk. “T 
forgot to deliver a message this morning. 
Mr. Bolton wished you to call him up.” 

“Did he say when?” asked Doyle. . 

“No,” the girl admitted reluctantly. 

“Then he can wait,” which was hardly 
respectful to the president of the com- 
pany. 

“T came to see you—” began Carlotta. 

“T say, Tom, I’ve been hunting every- 
where for you.” Like a hurricane a young 
man burst in with this announcement. “TI 
beg pardon: I didn’t know you were 
busy, but you forgot to tell me where that 
guaranty would most likely be found.” 

Explanations were brief, for in a few 
moments Doyle returned. 

“That is settled. Now, Miss Smith, I 
hope we can talk without any further in- 
terruptions.” 

“J came,” and Carlotta’s voice rosé 
higher and higher as the telephone rang 
more insistently. ‘I wished to ask you— 
that is, a mutual friend told‘me—” 

“Mr. Bolton wishes you on the phone, 
Mr. Doyle,” and the office-girl smiled 
maliciously. 
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““ Please be seated, Miss Smith.” . - 


‘down suddenly. 


‘Carlotta took Mr. Doyle's mutterings 
in the nature of an apology, though she 
could not distinguish what he said. 

Doyle was gone-some time. On his re- 
turn he beckoned Miss Smith to follow 
him. 

“T won't take you to my room, for I’ve 
been moved up-stairs. A number of us 
have been changed about lately. We can 
go into Miss Glyn’s room. There is no 
one there, so I trust we can continue un- 
interrupted.” 

“Did you say ‘ Miss’ Glyn?” inquired 
Carlotta. 

Doyle’s glance followed Carlotta’s to 
the hat-rack, on which hung a man’s 
derby. 

“Oh, that might’ mean the general 
mixed up state we're ih just now. Pos- 
sibly a caller for Miss Glyn. That’s 
probably it.” Doyle spoke confidently. 
“She has just taken him somewhere to 
meet some one. Take this chair, Miss 
Smith ; you'll find it more comfortable.” 

“But,” protested Carlotta, ‘““I know 
from the way it looks—” == 


“You mean the way it’s worn,” sug- 
gested Doyle. 
“Anyway,” continued Carlotta, “it’s 


Miss Glyn’s pet, particular chair. It 
would never do to have her find me using 
ite 

“Not only the chair;—but the foot- 
stool,” and Doyle gallantly placed it un- 
der the feet of Miss Carlotta Smith. 

“Even her shoes are distinguished 
looking,” he told himself. ‘“ It seems as 
if I have heard her name before. Un- 
doubtedly, a ‘society girl; it probably fig- 
ures daily in the papers.” 

“T think,” said Carlotta, “that what 
people say about odious agents and the 
way they are treated is all nonsense.” 

“Have you had the good fortune to 
meet~ any un-odious ones?” — inquired 
Doyle lightly. 

““T mean the way you have treated me,” 
went on Carlotta. 

“JT don’t quite follow.” Doyle sat 
In case he had under- 
stood, he would need support. 

“From what I’ve heard, I always 
thought agents had doors slammed in 
their faces, and were sometimes — of 
course, in extreme cases—thrown down- 
stairs,” continued Miss Smith. ‘ Now, I 
consider I’ve been treated royally.” 
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Carlotta waved majestically toward 
the footstool. 

While she was speaking a man had qui- 
etly entered the room. As Doyle’s atten- 
tion was not again claimed, Carlotta did 
_ not mind. 

Doyle was so stunned at what he had 
just heard that he forgot completely his 
previous threats of vengeance against the 
next intruder. Unconsciously he watched 
the stranger cross the room and become 
apparently absorbed in contemplating the 
opposite roofs. — 

“TJ am agent,” continued Carlotta, “ for 
“‘Pickwick’s Superior Typewriting Pa- 
per.” 

“ T never would have guessed it.” The 
irony in Tom Doyle’s voice was lost on 
Carlotta, who continued volubly: 

“You probably use Tryon’s, don’t you, 
Mr. Doyle? Really; a very inferior grade. 
If you would once try Pickwick’s, I am 
sure you would never use anything else. 
Its advantages over others in ordinary 
use are legion. Do you use Tryon’s or 
Black’s, Mr. Doyle?” 

“T don’t know.” Se ; 

Doyle felt as if he had been knocked 
down, and now was being walked on. 
This girl did not want him to lead the 
German at the coming Charity Ball—she 
did not even want a subscription to some- 
thing, anything—she was only a plain, 
ordinary agent. : 

“T hoped you would be able to help 
me,”’ continued Carlotta. “I so much 
want to make a success of it. You don’t 
know what it means to me.” ; 

“«Tve a sick husband and five chil- 
dren to support,’” quoted Doyle absent- 
mindedly. F 

“ Tt’s not as bad as that,” replied Car- 
lotta. ‘But if I could make my poor 
mother comfortable—” 

“7’}) do what I can for you,” broke in 
Doyle hastily. ““ Mr. Cruikshank is the 
man you ought to see.” 

“ But I don’t want to see him,” said 
Carlotta. “ He is sure to be cross. Even 
his name sounds so.” 

“TJ don’t know about that. I don’t 
even know the man. -I mean, he’s head of 
that department.” 

“T shouldn’t like him,” Carlotta spoke 
decidedly. “I thought you could help 
me. I forgot to tell you that Mr. Smith 
gave me your name, Mr. Morton Smith, 


He is a distant relative, and is interested 


‘in helping me.” 


“You are related to Morton Smith?” 
To himself Doyle added: ‘‘ How in thun- 
der. does he let you do a thing like this?” 

“Yes ; he is most anxious to see me suc- 
ceed,” replied Carlotta. 

“Tl do what I can,” 

Doyle felt like a criminal. To aid and 
abet a girl,of Miss Smith’s stamp make 
of herself a successful agent of Pickwick’s 
superior paper, was unpardonable. Yet, 
considering the poor old mother, he must 
do what he could. - 

“T’ll see the cranky Cruikshank, as you 
call him. If I can’t urge him, I'll beat 
him into accepting your paper. In one 
way or another, you see, I am sure to suc- 
ceed.” 

“When shall I call again?” inquired 
Carlotta. 

“What part of the city do you canvass 
to-morrow?” asked Doyle. 

“ Around State and Pearl, I think.” 
Carlotta spoke with some hesitation. 

“T get my luncheon near there,” said 
Doyle. “JI could meet you at Lincoln 
Park, and it would save your coming ’way 
up here.” ‘ 

““Very well,” said Carlotta. “ You see, 
I’ve never been an agent before, so I hard- 
ly know what is customary.” 

As Doyle bade Carlotta good-by, he 
felt a deep thrill of sympathy. He re- 
solved to keep in touch with this young 
girl. Perhaps he might find her steady 
employment. Anything would be better 
than tramping about from office to office, 
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““PTEn minutes. late,” was Mr. Doyle’s 
greeting when he met Miss Smith the next 
day. “I hope that means you have had 
a successful morning.” 

Carlotta slowly shook her head. 

“Ym so sorry.” There was a world of 
sympathy in Doyle’s voice. “And I have 
bad news, too.” . 


” 


How he hated to make Carlotta look: 


less happy than she did when she came to 
meet him across the park! 

“ Did Mr. Cruikshank live up to the 
reputation of—His name?” Carlotta 


smiled bravely as she asked the question. — 


“Taking time by the forelock,” an- 
swered® Doyle, “I inquired for Cruik- 
shank as soon as you left yesterday. I 
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was directed to the room that used to be 
Miss Glyn’s. There, sitting at his own 
desk, and with his feet on his own foot- 
stool, was the Hon. James Gordon Cruik- 
shank!” 


“Oh!” gasped Carlotta. ‘“ He was the _ 


man who came in while we were talking. 
He must have heard me say he was a 
crank, and you said you would beat him. 
Is there anything left of you, Mr. 
Doyle?” 

“Tam old Cruikshank’s firm friend for 
life,” replied Doyle. “ You bet I didn’t 
think it-was funny, but he seemed to get 
a lot of enjoyment out of it. He was such 
a brick in overlooking the names we called 
him. We actually parted friends, even 

though he refused to take the Pickwick 
paper. Says he has nothing against what 
we are now using.” 

“What trials there are for agents. I 
am glad I am not a real one,” murmured 
Carlotta. 

“Was that agent business a joke?” de- 
manded Doyle wrathfully. 

“Far from it,” replied Carlotta.- “TI 
was never more serious in my life. To 
begin at the beginning—two nights ago, 
at dinner, my father called me names. He 
said I was simply a butterfly — without 
more serious thoughts of the future than 
what frock I should wear to the next as- 
sembly. 

“T replied that it was all the fault of 
circumstances. That I could even earn 
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my own living, if it were necessary. Of 
course, my father hooted at that. To make 
a long story short, it ended in a wager. I 
was to prove to him that I could be self- 
supporting. He bet I couldn't. 

“T decided that becoming an agent 
would be quicker than anything else. 
From my unsuspecting cousin I got the 
name of Bolton Company, as employing 
large numbers of typewriters. You can 
guess how glad I was when he casually 
mentioned you as a classmate. Then I 
went to a store and asked the name of the 
least used typewriting paper—” 

“The least used?” broke in Doyle. 

“Of course,” replied Carlotta, “if I 
had taken the most popular, the chances 
were that you would already be stocked 
up with it.” 

“That is one way of doing business,” 
commented Doyle. 

“When I reported my success last 
night,” continued Carlotta, “my father 
was not at all pleased. In fact, he was 
quite—otherwise. I was so disappointed, 
for I was really very proud of myself.”’ 

“Then all that about your poor old 
mother was—” began Mr. Doyle. 

“Purely fictitious,’ replied Carlotta. 
“What must you think of me, Mr. 
Doyle?” 

“JT don’t want you to cut my acquaint- 
ance by telling me it is too sudden,” said 
Tom; “but I will gladly tell you as soon 
as you give me permission.” 


A TUSCAN TOWER. 


Brcorren of that flame of art 
Which ardent Giotto fanned, 

Graceful and slim I see it start 
From out the Tuscan land. 


In faith undimmed it had its birth 
fn dreams of high emprise, 

And though firm-anchored to. the earth, 
It seems to seek the skies. 


Beauty—behold it line on line, 
Uplifted o’er the sod ; 

Symbolic of a power divine, 
And linking man to God! 


Clinton Scollard. 








Knights of the Caribbee. 


BY STEPHEN CHALMERS, 
Author of ‘‘ The Vanishing Smuggler,’’ ‘‘ A Daughter of the Armada.’’ 


Fighters, Many and Various, Mix on the Spanish Main, with a Woman 


as Spoils of the Victor. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


OHN PIGGOTT, Quaker, is sentenced to prison at Port, Royal by the Governor of 
Jamaica for treasonable conduct. He is freed through the intervention of Katharine 
Vernon, daughter of Colonel Vernon, commander of the royal forces at Port Royal. 

Previously, when Katharine was at the mercy of Harty Morgan, the buccaneer, John had 
protected her. When Colonel Vernon learns Harry Morgan is at hand, he challenges him 
to a duel for the insult offered his daughter. Tom Lockhart, Katharine’s sweetheart, is his 
second. The colonel is mortally wounded. Dying, he commends Katharine to Lockhart’s 
care. At the Vernon house Lockhart hears the slaves moaning that the buccaneers have 


carried Katharine away. 


CHAPTER VI. wits, trying to shut out the half-sup- 
pressed wailing of the intimidated slaves, 
so that he might think—think ! 
OLONEL VERNON was Where was she now? Where would 
—\ dead. Katharine was Morgan be likely to take her? To the 
gone, and it was clear that ship, of course—the thirtyesix-gun bucca- 
the buccaneers had in-  neer flag-ship which was to sail that night 
vaded the Vernon house. ‘for the Spanish Main. 
The polished mahogany Then it was clear that he, Lockhart, 
floors were scratched and stamped with must go aboard the ship, beard the lion 
great heel-marks. ‘The lock of the door in his den, walk into the hornet’s nest. 
of Katharine’s room was broken, and al- For Katharine was there, and the colo- 
though it still breathed of her presence,  nel’s last command was ringing in his ears. 
in the chamber disorder reigned in signifi- He left the house, walking rapidly. 
cant silence. His course was clear, but he knew, as it 
Lockhart had no need to look farther. opened before him at first glance, that it 
He saw it all ina moment, and wondered was fraught with dangers which might 
furiously why he had not seen before. Of foil his purpose. 
course, this was why Morgan had consent- — To save Katharine he must not blindly 
ed to meet the colonel. rush to death, but look to his own safety 
The matter of murdering the old eS in the enterprise. A plan of action? There 
alist from behind the shield of the code must be a plan! 
duello had probably been a minor matter In the confused turmoil of his thoughts 


s 
As DRAMATIC ENCOUNTER, 





to the buccaneer. His aim had been to he only knew that his steps/were taking 


draw father and lover from the house, so him instinctively toward the sea - front. 
that his cutthroats might accomplish the He started to full consciousness as he 
abduction of Katharine. halted at the edge of the bay. A boat 

For a minute Lockhart stood in the was putting off a few yards to his left, and 


_ middle of that disordered room with his he heard a voice which somehow reminded 


Ft 


hand over his eyes, trying to steady his him of the Quaker. 
* This story began in The Cavalier for January. 
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The Quaker—yes! If he could find 
the Quaker. He needed‘a confidant and 
adviser. Surely that cool, long head 
would suggest the much-needed plan. 

His steps revolted against turning back 
into the town. For a moment he hesis 
tated. Which way? Rush into the ti- 
-ger’s jaws and—die with her; or take 


* -calm counsel of the Quaker? 


His own ship, the Scorpion, was lying 
-not two cable-lengths from Morgan’s 
ship. Both of them were spangled with 
lights, but while stillness reigned on the 
Scorpion, all was activity on the Revenge. 

Lockhart could hear the creaking of 
gear aboard the buccaneer craft and a 
gray cloud was rising over her against the 
starlit sky. They were hoisting sail! 

The fact roused him to full mental ac- 
tivity. Nevermind the Quaker.- Every 
moment was precious. He, must board 
that vessel before her anchor was up. 

He must confront Morgan before he 
ceased to be amenable to the law and order 
of the king’s colony. Once outside that 
headland, Morgan, the courtier, would be 
Morgan, king of the Caribbee and a law 
unto himself. 


Besides that, Lieutenant Lockhart sud-— 


denly perceived an advantage. Such was 
the position of Morgan, as a quasi-naval 
hero, that his arrivals and departures 
were marked by amazing ceremonial. 
The governor himself had welcomed him 
from Maracaibo. 

Surely, if Morgan had been the hon- 
ored guest of the governor while in the 
colony, Sir Thomas and his staff ought to 
be there to bid him good luck and God: 
speed—save the mark! 

Lockhart had no sooner seen his op- 
portunity than he hastened to profit by 
it. He had little difficulty in finding a 
boatman. The sight of the king’s uniform 
put celerity into the black waterman’s 
movements. 

Tn another minute the canoe was shoot- 
_ ing from,the shore to the Revenge, the 
black’s paddle scooping the water into 
vortices of foam. Tom Lockhart was 
crouching in the bows. 

The lieutenant’s eyes glowed .as he 
neared the buccaneer’s craft. Yes, the 
governor was there, for the governor's 
boat was alongside. They were in all 
probability assembled in the cabin, drink- 
ing a farewell toast. 


It struck. Lockhart with bitter irony 
that a king’s administrator of order and 
justice should be clinking cups with a 
ruffian who had just returned from mur- 
dering a fine old gentleman, one who was 
a king’s administrator, too. 

But he would drop a bombshell into 
that convivial assembly. He would an- 
nounce the murder of the colonel to the 


governor right in the presence of the man 


who had murdered him. 

What would Muddeford do? How 
would Morgan look? What would the 
assembled gentlemen say ? 

For, mark ye, there was no better loved 
man in the colony than old Colonel Ver- 
non—the -stanch old Royalist who had 
cried ‘‘ God save the king!’”’ in the very 
teeth of Cromwell! Lockhart laughed in 
his throat as the canoe ran alongside of 
the Revenge. Now for it! 

In a moment he was on the decks and 
had disappeared into the bowels of the 
ship. It was fully five minutes before 
he came to the door of the cabin, and then 
there was a sparkle in his eyes, as of 
some great anxiety suddenly removed. He 
opened the cabin door and entered softly. 
Once inside, he paused, in order to col: 
lect his energies for the battle. 

Morgan was standing at the farther end 
of a long table, upon which were goblets 
and wine. With his back to Lockhart, 
and hedged in by his staff, was the goy- 
ernor. 

His excellency was concluding a flow- 
ery speech, at the end of which he com- 
manded every one to raise his cup and 
drink to the luck and health of the bravest 
of the gallant Knights of the Caribbee, 
as he was pleased to term Morgan and 
his band of cutthroats. The toast was 
drunk. ; 
~ Morgan smiled and lifted his goblet. 
He was about to reply, when_his eye 
glanced past Sir Thomas Muddeford and 
fell upon the pale, fierce countenance of 
Lieutenant Thomas Lockhart. 

-The buccaneer started, and a frown of 
annoyance crossed his face. He saw his 
disadvantage in a moment, and inwardly 
cursed the quick wit which had created 
this situation. 

Tom did not let the moment pass. He 
stepped round the edge of the knot of 
officers and stood in the open space be- 
tween his excellency and Morgan. The 
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buccaneer laid his goblet on the table, — 


and his left hand jerked his blade-sheath 
forward. To the governor and to most 
of the king’s officers present this young 
spark of a nayal fledgling was unknown. 
Sir Thomas frowned and raised inquiring 
eyebrows. 3 

“Your excellency,’’ said Lockhart, 
with all the quiet equilibrium at his com- 
mand, ‘I regret to be the bearer of ill 
tidings. Colonel James Vernon, com- 
mander of his majesty’s forces at Port 
Royal—is dead!” 

“What!” shouted the governor, the 
blood leaving his usually red face. “ Ver- 
non—dead? When did this take place? 
How did he die?” 

Lockhart’s eye turned slowly to Mors 
gan’s face. The buccaneer was regarding 
him with a wolflike sneer. But Tom knew 
the strength of his hand. 

“He was murdered an hour ago on the 
Palisadoes,” he said amid the deathly 
stillness. 

“Murdered ! By Heaven—mur- 
dered?” cried Sir Thomas, purple with 
indignation. 

He then broke out in an incoherent rush 
of profanity. Vernon was an asset in the 
administration of the colony’s affairs, 
and none knew it better than Sir Thomas 
Muddeford. 

He wound up a volume of threats 
against the-assassin by demanding his 
name—on the instant. 

Lockhart’s eyes had never left the buc- 
caneer’s. While the governor raved, the 
two men fought a battle of moral courage 
—and the lieutenant was not vanquished. 

“ He was deliberately shot to death by 
that man — Henry. Morgan!” he cried, 
pointing a forefinger straight at the free- 
booter’s face. 

“ Sirrrr!” came from Morgan’s lips, 
like the snarl of a tiger in a silent place. 

His face never changed. His eyes 
never flinched. 

“ Have a care, boy!” babbled Mudde- 
ford, beside himself with the agony of 
the situation. “ What mean you? Speak, 
sirrah! ” 

And Tom Lockhart spoke out. He told 
the story of Katharine’s captivity in the 


Tortugas, most of which was already well 


known. The matter of Morgan’s infatua- 
tion had hitherto been too delicate for 
public repetition. 


to a duel and fallen. 






Now, though Lockhart told it, there 
was little to substantiate the tale, save 
that the colonel had challenged Morgan 
And, for reasons of 
his own, Lockhart momentarily sup: 
pressed the fact of Katharine’s abduction 
that night. He hoped to play that card 
to advantage. 

But the story had its effect upon Sir 
Thomas. He suddenly recalled Kath- 
arine’s offices on behalf of the Quaker 
prisoner. ‘Then the wench had been play- 
ing no jest? She had been serving the. 
man who had so nobly served her. 

The governor found himself between 
the devil and the deep sea, between his 
own uprightness and his fear of the buc- 
caneer. He was in a pitiful predicament. 

Now he thought he saw why Morgan 
had so fully confided his plans for the 
raid on Panama—so that, should an 
emergency like this arise, he, Muddeford, 
would be committed, compromised as an 
accomplice. 

But it was not too late, and, by the 
Lord Harry, he was an Englishman and 
a sworn administrator of the king’s jus- 
tice. = 

Morgan was 1s reaing the turmoil in his 
excellency’s mind. He had followed it 
step by step. Just as the governor opened 
his mouth to say—Heaven only knows 
what—the buccaneer caught him up. 

“There is the tail of the matter, gen- 
tlemen,” he said smilingly. ‘ Now, let 
us have the head of it. I regret that 
Colonel Vernon—a man against whom I 
have no ill-will—should have chosen me 
as the innocent scapegoat of another's 
sins.” 

Tom Lockhart looked up, amazed. Sir 
Thomas Muddeford began to breathe 
again. 

“ Your excellency,” continued Morgan, 
with a look which insinuated mutual un- 
derstanding—“ your excellency will re- 
call a Quaker maid who used her charms 
to the release of a certain Quaker named 
John Piggott, of York?” 

Lockhart paled. What was it coming? 


‘Was it possible that this suave fiend— 


“ Aye, aye,” 
wisely. 

“Your excellency has heard that this 
Quaker elected himself guardian of puri- 
ty while the lady was on the Tortugas. 
She came among us ohly through the 


said Sir Thomas, nodding 





























he termed a 





blundering of a seaman who fired upon 
my ship. - 

“Buccaneers though we be, we respect 
England, and she was accorded the cour- 
tesy due an Englishwoman, But your 
excellency is a man of the world—a man 
of acute perception and judgment. Does 
it not appear to your excellency, in view 
of the incident of the Quaker maid who 
sought the release of ‘her spouse,’ that 
Colonel Vernon sought satisfaction from 
the wrong man?” 

-“9T faith! ye may be right!” cried 
Sir Thomas. ‘“ Now I ha’ mind on’t, 
twas a strange solicitude for the Qua- 
ker.” 

“Tt is a lie!” cried Lockhart, pallid 


_with astonishment and horror. 


Morgan smiled indulgently, while Sir 
Thomas thundered the young man to si- 
lence. Lockhart saw the value of his last 
card dwindle to nothing. 

“*Tis a strange coil,” said Sir Thom- 
as, when he had cooled down, “ and 
moves me to a further hearing of the mat- 
ter. Harry, I fear I must even detain 
your sailing while we look into it.” 

Like a flash the tiger leaped up in the 
buccaneer. To be ‘detained meant the 
revelation of the abduction of Katharine. 
‘Time was worth a fortune a minute. He 
must up anchor and be out of reach be- 
fore the governor reached the shore. 

“Detain?” he said harshly. 

Tt was a challenge—a direct challenge 
—and Sir Thomas knew it. He was alone 
on the ship of the most’ daredevil, kings 
defying buccaneer that ever sailed the 
Caribbee—alone, save for a handful of 
gala-dressed officers. 

“ Matters such as mine will admit of 
no delay,” said the freebooter with perfect 


truth. “Least of all to satisfy a hot-° 


headed spark who himself was a party to 
the murder.” He sneered the word. 
“He seconded Colonel Vernon to murder 
me!” 

The knowledge that Lockhart had been 
present at the duel and had done nothing 
to prevent it was the excuse for another 
outburst on Sir Thomas’s part. He sud- 
denly made up his mind to wash his 


“hands of what appeared to be a private 


quarrel, and ended weakly by, blaming 
the whole thing on the Quakers, whom 
“meddlesome lot.” 


“Sir—your excellency,” said Lock- 
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hart, knowing the cause lost and himself 
inevitably doomed to trial before ‘the 
commissioner of admiralty, “shall it be 
charged that the king’s governor is a mor- 
al coward?” 

“Coward! Coward!” shouted Sir 
Thomas, while his staft gaped in amaze- 
ment. “ How dare you, sirrah! It is 
lese-majesty against the king’s person, in 
me! How dare you! How dare you! 
The man is mad!) Go—go!” 

He was so beside himself with the truth” 
of the charge that he never thought to or= 
der the young officer’s arrest, Lockhart, 
knowing all to be lost, and satisfied that 
he had expressed his opinion thoroughly, 
turned his eyes to Morgan. For a mo- 
ment he fancied a shade of anxiety on 
the buccaneer’s countenance. Had he 
known the truth, Morgan’s mind had 
framed the question which he had no in- 
tention of uttering : 

“Why, knowing Katharine to be 
aboard this vessel, does he not say so, and 
demand a search?” 

The same thing was in Lockhart’s 
mind, but not as a question. In the few 
minutes between reaching the deck and 
opening the cabin door, he had made a 


discovery in another part of the vessel— 


a discovery which had so lifted the load 
from his mind as to Katharine’s safety 
that he had been careless of the perma-” 
nence of that safety. 

True, he had had a card to play if the 
murder charge failed to detain the ship; 
but he had delayed the playing of it too 
long, and Morgan had adroitly taken his 
trick. After the buccaneer’s evil sugges- 
tion as to Katharine’s regard for John . 
Piggott, to have had her present circum- 
stances known would merely have made 
the freebooter’s insinuation seem fact. 
John Piggott had not been idle that night. 

Swallowing his pride with his defeat, 
only for the reason that he did not con- 
sider himself outmaneuvered yet, Tom 
Lockhart bowed his head and walked 
slowly from the cabin. Once outside the 
door, he paused. 

Ashore—there was nothing left for 
him but disgrace. Benlass would take 
care of the colonel’s body. For the pres 
ent there was every reason why he should 
remain aboard the pirate ship. And he 


had kept every reason to himself during 


the disastrous interview just ended. ° 
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Sure that he was unobserved, he turned 
sharply to the right and disappeared 
swiftly along an alley, leading amidship. 

Inside the cabin, the moment the door 
closed upon the unruly intruder, Morgan 
suavely forbade any apology on the part 
of the governor or the assembled gentle- 
men for the affront to which he, Morgan, 
had just been subjected. 

“That settled it. The farewell toast 
was drunk with right good-will, and the 
governor’s party repaired to the boats. 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE MAN OF GOD. 


F=OOLS!” 
The word dropped from Mor- 
gan’s mouth with a staccato laugh, 
as the Revenge gathered way and the gov- 
ernor’s boat dropped astern. The buc- 
caneer stood on the poop of his flag-ship 
gazing at the lights of the shore and the 
moving small craft. 

He had outwitted them all. His tri- 
umph was absolutely complete. He had 
wasted two hours on the Palisadoes, but 
the time had been well spent. The jewel 
of the Tortugas was his once more. 

He had been compelled to silence the 
father of the jewel; but there was the 
satisfaction of knowing that there was one 
less to whom he need account. She was 
his, without let or hindrance, asleep in a 
cabin below his feet. There were no Qua- 
kers, or fathers, or lovers to cross his will 
with her. She was his—at last! 

But what fools they were. His lips 
curled as he thought of that fool, Sir 
Thomas Muddeford. But what could 
Muddeford do? 

He had given to his raid on Panama the 
practical sanction of the crown of Eng- 
land in the thirty-six-gun ship beneath his 
feet at that moment. Yet, had Mudde- 
ford been a man with a spine, the denun- 
ciation of that young fool—whoever he 
might be—would have spoiled everything. 

Who was the lad? Despite his villain- 
ous egoism, Morgan felt a spark of admi- 
ration for the young lieutenant who had 
braved him in his own den. ; 

Were the truth known, he had trembled 
in every fiber when he saw that face in the 
doorway of the cabin. At first, he had 
feared that the lad’s purpose had been to 
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announce the disappearance of Mistress 
Katharine. There would have been a 
coil. ata 

Perhaps young Lockhart did not know. 
Else why did the young fool keep silent? 
When Lockhart began to speak, Morgan 
had waited on every word that fell from 
the lieutenant’s lips. And when he dis- 
covered that the lad had-come to denounce 
him for the murder of Colonel Vernon, a 
great relief had lightened his heart. 

Murder! Why, Harry Morgan had 
once cut a man’s throat in the presence of 
his wife, and afterward explained it to 
the satisfaction of the woman. 

Fools!” 

And now for the open sea and Panama! 

To-morrow the lad would be exon- 
erated, when it was discovered that Mis- 
tress Katharine was gone—had run off 
with the gallant Harry Morgan. 

To-morrow, Sir Thomas Muddeford 
would sit down and bite his finger-nails 
off — and keep his tongue still and his 
hands off. They would bury the captain 
—or, was it colonel ?—with military hon- 
ors; and when Harry Morgan returned 
with his ships crammed with plate, jewels, 
and pieces of eight, it would all be for- 
gotten, as dead and buried as Colonel 
James Vernon. Ha! 

And now for Panama! 

The lights of the town were dropping 
behind. Portland Head was to star- 
board, and the wind was right off the land. 
At dawn, the convoy which had been beat- 
ing about below the horizon would draw 
in to his signal. 

Then, ho! for Santa Catarina and Fort 
San Lorenzo and the city of Panama, with 
its Peruvian ingots, its golden-chaliced 


‘churches, its jeweled women. , 


He turned and surveyed the deck from 
his mighty isolation. The men were work- 
ing with a will to a cheery tune. The 
night was clear with a freshening air. The 
great sails were bellying and the spars 
rocking against the brilliant stars. All 
was well. Dirk MacAllister was on the 
watch. 

With a last look and a last laugh at 
Port Royal, Morgan descended to the 
lower deck and passed into the cabin. For 
a moment he gazed upon the lees of the 
gubernatorial farewell. Then his eyes 
wandered to a door at the farther end of 
the sumptuous cabin. 
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His eyes lit up, and he reached for a the polished votary of beauty and refine- 


decanter and a goblet. Standing under a 
great swinging lantern, he filled the cup 
to the brim and held it up above his head. 
“To my jewel of the Tortugas!” he 
cried. 
’ He would have put the rim of the gob- 
let to his lip, but the door of the cabin 
behind him suddenly flung open. 
Morgan spun round, and recognized 
the intruder at a glance as’the same trou- 


blesome young spark who had charged 


him with the murder of Colonel Vernon. 

In Lockhart’s hand was a naked blade, 
and he was waiting for Morgan to draw, 
All this the freebooter took in at a glance, 
but his action was as quick as his vision. 
The cup which he had filled to the fair 
woman whom he had stolen was emptied 
right in the lieutenant’s face. 

Lockhart had seen the action even be- 
fore it was executed. He rushed forward 
with a cry of “ Defend!” But he was 
too late. The stinging liquid spurted in 
his face and eyes. He blindly groped and 
lunged with the cutlas. 

There came a terrific explosion in the 
confined space, and he found himself sink- 
ing—sinking into nothingness, with only 
the consciousness of a great pain in his 
shoulder. Then he forgot. . . . 

For a moment the buccaneer stood over 
the prostrate figure, his own face as 
blanched as the one at his feet. A stream 
of Smoke curled from the huge pistol 
which the freebooter had drawn with the 
swiftness and precision of many an emer- 
gency. 

Suddenly Morgan realized what the 
presence of Lockhart aboard the Revenge 


meant. Then he had known that she was: 


aboard the vessel. Why had he not spo- 
ken? 

Tf he had not known that Katharine 
was in the hands of Morgan, why had he 
remained aboard? At once the quick cun- 
ning that had raised—or lowered—Mor- 
gan from galley-slave to admiral of the 
buccaneer fleet told him that there was a 
trick afoot. s 

With the pistol still smoking in his 
hand—for the tragedy had covered but a 
few seconds—Morgan darted toward the 
door at the farther end of the cabin. But 
there he paused, and restored the weapon 
to its hiding-place. 

Beyond that door he must be Morgan, 


ment. But it was with feverish haste that 
he opened the door and passed through. 
Then stillness reigned in the cabin, where 
Tom Lockhart lay, as one dead, under the 
swinging lamp, with a strata of bluish 
smoke hanging like a vague pall over him. 

The door through which Morgan passed 
opened into an alley —the same which 
Lockhart had traversed after leaving the 
governor’s presence. This alley ran from 
the stern nearly to the waist of the ship, 
and was lined with sleeping apartments. 

The buccaneer, twitching nervously at 

» the lace around his wrists, glanced quick- 
ly up and down the alley. Nothing sus- 
picious appeared. 

There was no sound, save the faint wash 
of the sea, the trampling of many feet 
overhead, and the voice of Dirk MacAl- 
lister, cheering the men at their work with 
a rude chantey : 


Haul upon the span-yard an’ sink ‘im in 
the sea. 
Haul upon the bowline, the bowline 
haul! 
Haul ’im on a rope’s-end upon the gal- 
lows-tree. 
Haul upon the bowline, the bowline 
~ haul! 


Across the alley, opposite the cabin- 
exit, was another door. In other days it 
apparently had been the berth of an offi- 
cer of some rank. 

The freebooter stared at the paneling 
of this door, and appeared to be listening 
intently. Presently he drew a deep breath 
of satisfaction. With a sensuous smile on 
his lips, he laid his hand on the latch. 

But before he could open the door, it 
flew open of its own accord, seemingly. 


Morgan was See by a square figure, 
c 


which darkly blocked the entrance to the 
smaller cabin. 1 

The light was too dim for the buccaneer 
to distinguish the face of the sudden ap- 
‘parition, and he was seized, all at once, 
‘with a superstitious fear. He fell back a 
pace. When he challenged the obstacle, 
his voice was hoarse. 

“Who are you?” ; 

“Tbe John Piggott, of York,” said a 
familiar, quiet voice. ‘ Give thee good- 
even, Friend Morgan.” 

“Stand aside!” the buccaneer yelled, 
leaping forward in a white heat of fury. * 
oY 
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But a stout arm crossed the doorway 
_ like a barrier. : 

“Cross the threshold of this cabin,” 
said the Quaker, his voice athrill with the 
manly lust for battle, “and if the hand 
of Heaven does not strike thee down, 
- Quaker as I be, this arm wi/l/”’ 

In the ensuing few moments neither 
man spoke hor moved. John Piggott’s face 
was as set and cold and firm as a marble 
-image’s. The buccaneer’s lost its hue of 
angry lividness, and became pale with 
something akin to superstitious awe. 

Over the Quaker’s shoulder he could 
seé a settle, and a woman’s face, seem- 
ingly calm in sleep or unconsciousness. 

“The Quaker!” said Morgan in a 
strange, startled voice. ‘‘ Again!” 

« Aye,” said John Piggott, “ but thee is 
fortunate. Heaven sent ¢en plagues upon 

- Pharaoh.” . : 

Again there was silence. The buccaneer 
was regarding the man with a strange 
fear. 


“Thee will return whence thee came,” ” 


said the Quaker, pointing to the cabin 
door. ; 


He himself stepped into the alley and, 


“pulled the door of the smaller cabin after 
‘him. Morgan paused. A great battle of 
fear and the desire of murder seemed to 
be raging in him. But John Piggott 
stared him squarely in the eyes. 

Next moment, Morgan yielded. Ra- 
ging like a lion, he obeyed like a lamb. 
John Piggott followed him into the cabin, 
and at once saw the body of Lockhart on 
the floor. Without a word of surprise or 
alarm, he knelt down by his young friend 
and peered into the still, pallid face. 

At that, the spell which had bound 
Morgan was broken: The Quaker’s back 
was toward him as he knelt by the pros- 
trate man. The buccaneer whipped the 
pistol from his belt and took steady aim at 
the middle of the broad shoulders. , 

“Thee has nigh killed the lad,” said 
John Piggott quietly. 

Morgan started, and the pistol wavered. 
Again the Quaker bent low over Tom 
Lockhart’s face, and seemed to be trying 
to catch a flutter of breath. Again the 
buccaneer raised the pistol and took steady 
aim. 

The silence was oppressive. The air of 

the cabin was hot and tainted with burned 
gunpowder. 


The tableau held while one might havé 
counted three. ‘Then again the pistol 
wavered in the buccaneer’s hand, and his 
arm half fell to his side. . 

What did this mean? Had his nerv 
deserted him? Could he not send a ball 
crashing into the spine of this hypocrit- — 
ical, psalm-singing, white-livered, inter- 
fering, prying Quaker? 

Yet his arm seemed to be seized with a 
palsy. Why, he knew not. An instinctive 
fear of something, a sudden reawakening 
of reverence for the cloth the man wore, 
a revival of lingering nobility. 

He could not bring his brain to com- 
mand the trigger. Who was this man 
who ever crossed his path and thwarted 
his desires? If he were only a man, he 
could do it. If— But he knew the truth. 

He was afraid—mortally afraid. For 
the first time in his life, he knew the mean- 
ing of fear. The superstition which he 
had imbibed as a lad suddenly rushed 
through him. He remembered something 
—some rubbish about Psalms and prayers 
and church-bells and— 

“ But he will live,” said John Piggott, 
rising to his feet and facing Morgan. 

With a curse, Morgan flung up his hand 
and pulled the trigger. There was a snap, 
but no resulting explosion. The pistol 
fell from the buccaneer’s hand, and he 
reeled back against the table, trembling 
in every nerve. 

“Thee does not believe in a God, 
Friend Morgan?” asked John Piggott. 

For answer, Morgan snatched at the de- 
canter and splashed some wine into a gob- 
let. He drained the cup at one draft, 
then fell to such a fury of cursing that 
John Piggott winced. 

The buccaneer raved and flung his arms 
in the air and stamped up and down the 
cabin like a man who had suddenly gone 
mad. And all the while, John Piggott, of 
York, stood in the middle of the room, 
with his broad, white hands clasped de- 
murely over his third coat button, and 
with an expression of countenance which 
suggested some humor in the situation. 

At last the buccaneer subsided and con- 
sented to sit down, which he did, still very 
ill at ease. He sat on the edge of the 
table, chewing his mustaches, glaring at 
Piggott, and behaving very much like a 
man who is trying to regain control of 
his nervous system. 
















“ Well?” he rasped. 

_ “Thee is not all bad, Harry Morgan,” 
said the Quaker with the air of one who 

has pondered the matter. “ Thee still has 

a conscience.” 

At that, Morgan nearly went off again. 
But John Piggott stilled him with an up- 
lifted hand. © i 

"Thee will first call thy rogues, that 
this lad may be well treated,” said the 

Quaker. ‘ 

“Let ’im lie—and die!” snarled the 
buccaneer, : 

John Piggott looked at him steadily. 
= Then he went on speaking, as if he, too, 
cared little whether Tom Lockhart lived. 
But he had not spoken a dozen words be- 
fore Morgan sprang to the door. 

With a fearful curse, he ordered two 
of his men to bear the lieutenant to the 
open air and “ fetch Sgwbones.” Then 
he returned to his pastime of snarling and 
glaring at the imperturbable Quaker. 

“ Priend Morgan,” said John Piggott 
quite amiably, “thee is a cutthroat, but: 
thee has a chance to reform.” 

“Ha!” laughed the freebooter, a fury 
of savagery coming to drown his shame. 
“ Thee has little chance to live!” E 

‘“‘ Therefore, I may be the more free of 
speech—now!” retorted John Piggott, of 
York. “ But I give thee warning, Friend 
Morgan. If there be such a thing as 
ghosts, thee will have a Quaker with thee 
to the end of thy days.” 

An incoherent exclamation fell from. 
Morgan’s lips. He was quite unnerved, 
and the consciousness of it momentarily 
destroyed his confidence in himself. 

“ Well?” he said. 

“Well,” said Piggott very deliberately, 
“thee has seen how Heaven hath thrown 
me across thy path, between this maid and 
thee—twice. Thee fired upon this lad, 
but Heaven turned thine aim. Did thee 
think to kill me with an empty pistol, or 
did Heaven play with thee again? 

“ Have done, Friend Morgan,” he went 
on earnestly. ‘‘ Thee has done enough.: 
; Thee has killed a good man. Thee may 
ee have killed this lad. Thee has broken a 
lass’s heart. Me!” John Piggott’s voice 
suddenly boomed through the cabin start- 
lingly. “ Me thee canst not harm! eS 

Morgan had leaped to his feet and was 
staring at the Quaker with wide-open eyes 
in which there was no trace of anger— 
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‘gone in sin to understand. 


only amazement, wonder, fear. The Qua- 
ker went on in his former quiet tones. 

“ When thee was lying to Sir Thomas 
about me and Katharine—thee was con- 
ceiving out of thy foul imagination what 
had never been in mine. Nor had it been 
in that good lad’s, else would he have been 
prepared to answer thee. But had he said 
she was on this ship, and had they found 
her—with me, her fair name would have 
been blighted forever by thy devil’s luck.” 

Morgan now perceived why Tom Lock- 
hart had held his peace. He understood, 
without any feeling of elation, that he. 
had triumphed through the nobility of a 


‘lad who sought to defend a woman’s name, 


“Would thee have done as much, 
Friend Morgan? Would thee have cho- 
sen to remain aboard a cutthroat vessel 
to defend her, when thy guard lay 
stunned in the alley and the governor’s 
boat was putting off for the shore?” 

“And ye could have escaped? ” 

“Friend Morgan,” said John Piggott, 
with his quaint smile. ‘‘ Thee is too far 
But, mark 
me!” 

The Quaker’s face suddenly became 
stern, and his right arm rose to the atti- 
tude of a seer prophesying. 

“ By fair means or foul, Mistress Kath- _ 
arine be on thy ship. By fair means or 
foul, L-be here to defend her. Whatso- 
ever be thy enterprise, Harry Morgan, her 
honor is thy talisman. Zouch her, if thee 
dare!” 

John Piggott, of York, remained for a 
few seconds with his hand uplifted in that 
convincing, threatening, prophetic ges- 
ture. Then he turned and passed through 
the cabin door, closing it after him: 

Morgan gazed at the closed panels with 
an expression of utter superstition and 
perplexity. Then he fell into a black 
reverie, out of which the Quaker’s words 
came again—fierce and resonant: 

“ Whatsoever be thy enterprise, Harry 
Morgan, her honor is thy talisman!” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
MORGAN PROPOSES A BARGAIN, 


HE dawn was spreading a livid scar 
in the east when consciousness 
stirred in Katharine Vernon. ‘ 

She opened her eyes. By the pale glim- 
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mer of light from the port she saw the 
face of John Piggott, of York. The 
Quaker’s eyes were heavy from lack of 


sleep and anxiety; but they glowed with 


the old, kindly humor when he-saw that 
she knew him. 

_* Friend John,” she said, stretching out 
her hand to him, ‘‘ where am I? How is 
it you are here and—” 

“Tt be quite a story, little sister,” said 
he, taking her hand between his broad 
palms and stroking it gently. “ But thee 
must be very good and sleep a while.” 

But she only looked at him with wider 
eyes, into which suddenly leaped the fires 
of memory. She sat up and stared fear- 
fully round her. 

“T am on the buccaneer ship,” she said 
conclusively. 

“Aye,” said John Piggott, “but Tom 
be here, too, and so be I.” 

The smile which illumined his half- 
pious, half-quizzical face assured her that 
his presence was no mean asset. 

“And Tom?” 

“Tom be sleeping. I see thee will not 
sleep, so I will even tell thee the story.” 

This morsel to her curiosity chased 
away the momentary suspicion that he 
was hiding something. She lay back on 
the settle and prepared to listen. 

“Tell me everything from—from the 
beginning, when-the buccaneers entered 


? 


‘the house. Oh, that horrible man with 


1? 


the red handkerchief over his eye 

“We hath a cracked head for his 
pains,” said John simply, and before she 
could question the remark he had 
launched into the story. 

It would not be justice to tell it in John 
Piggott’s words, for the Quaker was mod- 
est over his own great part in it. Besides 
that, there were some delicate matters 
which he omitted altogether. Right at 
the outset Katharine was curious to know 
why John Piggott lingéred in the garden 
for hours after he left her. 

“T was watching over thee, little sis- 
ter,” he explained lamely. ‘‘ For thee 
told me that Morgan had seen, and even 
recognized, thee at St. Jago; and I know 
the man’s ways.” 

At all events, if that was the truth, 


John Piggott had been right in his fore- 


sight. Without suspecting that Colonel 
Vernon had gone to fight a duel, and 
knowing only that Mistress Katharine 








was alone in the house, he grew suspicious 
when he caught sight of several bucca- 
neers spying round the place. 

When they seized Katharine he was 
fain to interfere; but he knew that it 
would avail nothing, and he was sure that 


-—for the present, at least — no harm 


would comé to her. These men were act- 
ing under the orders of the main enemy. 
He saw them put off with their precious 
prize, and himself set sail a few minutes 
later. 

As he climbed aboard one side of the 
frigate, a party. of gentlemen — among 
whom he recognized the governor—board- 
ed the Revenge from the other side. This 
was a fortunate circumstance, as it en- 
abled John Piggott to roany about the 
vessel, an unchallenged stranger. 

Owing to the presence of the governor 
and his staff, the utmost caution was-ob- 
served by the buccaneers. Katharine was 
unconscious and not likely to raise an out- 
cry, so the buccaneer with the red kerchief 


‘over his eye placed her in a cabin and 


sent the other men aft, while he unosten- 
tatiously remained on guard near the 
cabin. 

About this time Morgan came aboard 
and, after apologizing for his absence, 
proceeded to make the gentlemen merry. 

It was about this time, too, that John 
Piggott, who had been observing things 
from a discreet hiding-place, took a hand 
in the action. Just what happened to the 
buccaneer with the red kerchief he was 
very loath to say. In answer to Katha- 
rine’s immediate interruption, he merely 
replied: 

“A Quaker is not infallible, Mistress 
Katharine.” = 

As a matter of fact, the buccaneer who 
guarded Katharine’s prison went down 
with a sledge- hammer blow, which 
seemed to come from the most unexpected 
quarter in the world—“a blessed chap- 
ling,” as he afterward tried to explain to 
his jeering mates. 

After he had disposed of the guard, 
the Quaker entered the cabin and found 
Katharine in the state of oblivion from 
which she had just recovered. Assured 
that she was suffering more from shock 
than injury, John Piggott proceeded to 
remove the evidence of his worldly sin. 

He dragged the prostrate buccaneer to 
ithe place where he himself had hidden, 












































and left him there to recover. Then the 
Quaker philosophically sat down in the 
cabin by Katharine’s side and awaited the 
next turn of the wheel. 

- He was at a loss to know just what to 
do. The boat in which he had come off 
from the shore he had thoughtlessly al- 
lowed to return, as Lieutenant Lockhart 
did his. The only craft in which he could 
take Mistress Katharine back to the shore 
was the governor’s boat. He had just de- 
cided that when the gentlemen across the 
alley stirred for the boats he would make 
an appearance and ask their assistance, 
when he heard a voice whispering Kath- 
arine’s name. ; 

He opened the door and, to the aston- 
ishment of both parties, John Piggott and 
Tom Lockhart confronted each other. In 
a moment Tom Lockhart was at Kath- 
arine’s side, bending over her and trying 
every effort to rouse her. 

The Quaker looked on until the younger 
man gave up in despair, then he told the 
lieutenant the plan which he had formed, 
The lieutenant, in return, briefly told of 
the duel and the death of the colonel, at 
which the Quaker looked sadly upon the 
face of the unconscious Katharine and 
shook his head. 

But the plan to make a dramatic ap- 
pearance when Tom had played his role 
of Nemesis was agreed upon. Unfortu- 
nately, Tom played his cards badly; or, 
rather, Morgan, by the devil’s luck, so 
coupled Katharine’s name with Piggott’s 
that the lieutenant was staggered. 

Lockhart knew that if he revealed the 
presence of Piggott and Katharine, Mor- 
gan would have made a mountain out of 
a very ordinary ant-hill. And in this Tom 
was right. Morgan would have reminded 
the governor that Piggott was a notorious 
malefactor; that he was, indeed, a buc- 
caneer, having sailed with Mansvelt and 
lived on the Tortugas, where he took pos- 
session of Katharine, whose love for him 
the governor had already witnessed. 

A Quaker! What, then, was he doing 
on Harry Morgan’s ship—and with Kath- 
arine? A ready-tongued courtier like 
Morgan would have reveled in the cir- 
cumstance, knowing that the Quaker 
would not deny certain points. The gov- 
ernor’s hatred of the Quakers and_ his 
dread of the buccaneer would have done 
the rest. 
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So, when Tom returned to the cabin, 
hopelessly routed, both sailor and Quaker 
agreed that to remain aboard the ship was 
the best course. It was doubtful if they 
could have effected an escape, for Morgan 
feared nothing when it came to accom- 
plishing his end. 

He would probably have detained them 
in the teeth of his excellency—that is, he 
would have detained Katharine and cheer- 
fully helped Piggott and Lockhart over 
the side. é 

Sooner than risk that, they risked re- 
maining in the cabin. On the other hand, 
there was nothing to bind Katharine to 
Port Royal. To take her ashore then was 
to take her-to the corpse of her father, 
for the murder of whom Tom Lockhart 
had a score to settle with Morgan the mo- 
ment the ship sailed. 

~As for the safety of the three, it was 
not greatly imperiled. Lockhart was a 
king’s officer, a lieutenant of a ship of the 
line, and, as before stated, the buccaneers 
left England and England’s ships severe- 
ly alone, if, indeed, they did not receive 
actual support from them. Furthermore, 
to have returned ashore alone without 
Katharine, while it would have proven 
the abduction and exonerated Lockhart, 
was an impossible, unnatural procedure 
for the lover. To have returned ashore 
with her and Piggott in the governor's 
boat would have been to risk her reputa- 
tion, and would certainly have led to the 
trial of Lockhart for insubordination, if 
Muddeford did not succeed in making it 
actual treason. = 

And the Quaker was by no means loath 
to remain aboard. The deep, slow-mov- 
ing sense of humor in him chuckled at the 
thought that when Morgan came to find 


-his jewel of the Tortugas he would find 


history repeating itself, and that he had 
again caught a Quaker. 

There was the whole story, not as Pig- 
gott told it to Katharine, but according © 
to facts. For the rest, the Quaker had 
gaged the character of Morgan and 
wrought upon the innate superstition of 
the low-born, rufianly Welshman. 

He had sounded the human depths be- 
low the hardened polish, and his lead had 
struck real bottom. So long as Morgan 
remained under the delusion that the Qua- 
ker was in some way bound up with his _ 
past, and Katharine equally bound up 
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with his future good or ill, so long Kath- 
arine Vernon was safe on the buccaneer 
ship. 

It was the Quaker’s wicipry. John Pig- 
gott, of York, was master of the situation. 

So much master was he, indeed, that 
Morgan had voluntarily resigned the de- 
bated part of the ship to the Quaker and 
his patients, among whom is not to be 
reckoned the pirate with the red kerchief, 
whose damaged skull was being mended 
*tween-decks. 

In the cabin adjoining Katharine’s, 
Tom Lockhart lay, suffering from a ball 
in his left shoulder. The bullet had passed 
over but not through the top of his lung; 
and, although he was likely to suffer in- 
convenience from the very savagery of 
the wound, he was in no danger. 

Indeed, at that very moment he was 
lying awake, listening to John Piggott’s 
story, which came clearly to him through 
the ‘partition, and wondering how the 
Quaker could so avoid telling the truth 
without telling lies. 

“And now, Katharine,” said John 
Piggott, when he had exhausted the sub- 

‘ject as far as his charge was to have 
knowledge of events, “thee hath a trial 
before thee, and thee must show a brave 
front. ‘Thee hates this man ”—Katharine 
closed her eyes and shuddered—* but thee 
must not show him thee hates or fears.” 

A few minutes later the Quaker stood 
by Lockhart’s side in the next cabin, with 
his finger over his lips and pointing sig- 
nificantly to the partition. Tears of 
physical weakness and gratitude shone in 
the young sailor’s eyes. 

“to what pass have I brought Katharine 
and you!” 

- “She be pluckier than thee, Friend 
Tom,” said the Quaker, with that fleeting 
suggestion of a wink which was so char- 

acteristic. ‘‘ As for me, I be like that cer- 
tain man who went down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho. Ihave fallen among thieves.” 

_/ Morgan, in the meantime, was pacing 

the poop with heavy brows and eyes down- 
cast. He was divided between rage at the 
~ manner in which the Quaker had turned 

_ him and his purpose aside, and a growing 

_belief—against his own cold-reasoning— 
that by his attitude toward Katharine 
hung the success or failure of his huge 
enterprise, : 


1G 


“Ah, Friend John,” he almost groaned, — 
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And huge it was. Overhead waved the 
black flag with its grinning white skull 
and sinister cross-bones. 
tered the English ensign; a strange con- 
junction, but no stranger than Morgan’s 
own position between acknowledged ras- 
cality and honored respectability. The 
two flags together formed Morgan’s pri- 
vate signal. 

And-down on the horizon glasses had 
been turned upon it. Already the top- 
sails of no less than sixteen ships were 
peeping.above the line and drawing in 
toward the admiral’s flag-ship. 

Sixteen pirate vessels, each flying the 
skull and cross-bones in conjunction with 
the English standard! Was ever such a 
strange marine assembly? 

And farther below the horizon, bearing 
in a more southerly direction, were twenty 


“more ships, three of which were presently 


to be sent against Fort San Lorenzo, at 
the mouth of the Chagres, while others 
dispersed on various errands connected 
with this crowning enterprise of Mor- 
gan’s life. 

The moody man who paced the quar- 
ter-deck of the Revenge; the man who 
had taken Porto Bello, the master robber 
who had held Maracaibo and other towns 
to ransom; the naval genius who had 
sunk a Spanish fleet under the guns of a 
Spanish fort; the Cromwell of the Carib- 
bees, who had planned this gigantic raid 
against the wealthiest city of the Main— 
was the same who writhed in the throes 
of superstition and cowered.at the word 
of a psalm-singing Quaker ! 

The exultation of the previous night 
was gone. He had spent half the night 
alone, brooding one moment, raving inco- 
herently the next, 


Twice he had laid his hand on the 


latch of Katharine’s cabin. A dozen 
times he had crept into the alley and lis- 
tened. Once, even, he had gone to the 
door with a naked cutlas in his right hand 
and a primed pistol in his left, deter- 
mined to kill John Piggott, finish Lock- 
hart, and have done with the interrupted 
love-scene. Ss 

But ever he had hesitated ; ever he had 
been stopped by the memory "Of that’ inde- 
scribable, white-gilled Quaker with the 
calm blue eyes and the uplifted, pro- 
phetic, threatening arm. The words were 
still echoing, 


Below it flut-- 


¥ 


mocking — echoing and 























mocking—mocking and echoing through 


his brain: 


“ Whatsoever thy enterprise, Harry 
Morgan, her honor is thy talisman! ” 

And the more he listened to that voice 
in his hot brain, the more convinced was 
he that it was the truth. Touch her and 
disaster would dog his footsteps to the 
walls of Panama. Honor her and he 
would sweep the Spaniard before him, 
loot their city, level their power, take 
their riches, and then— Santa Catarina 
and the dream ! 

He suddenly’ stopped in his watch- 
tread of the quarter-deck, and stared 
down upon the main deck of the ship. 
His eyes filled with a luster of anger and 
desire as he discovered Katharine leaning 
upon the stout arm of John Piggott. 

Her face was pale, but more beautiful 
in contrast with the brutal surroundings 
of the buccaneer’s decks. Her russet- 
gold hair was loosely blown by the salt 
breeze, which draped her gown round her 
in statuesque beauty. 

Forward, the buccaneers paused at their 
task of swabbing the decks and looked at 
the vision with vain longing, and maybe 
reminiscent regrets. “Ihe breath was 
blowing hot and quick through Morgan’s 
nostrils, and his eyes were burning with 
the old infatuation. ; 

But, above all things, this man was a 
disciplinarian, although not always of 


~ himself. He roared an order from the 


poop, and the men fell to once more. 
Morgan himself lifted a spy-glass and 
ostentatiously surveyed the convoy to the 
south. 

“Marry!” exclaimed Katharine, hold- 
ing tight to Friend John’s arm. “ This is 
no buccaneer.” 

“ Did thee expect to see blood?” 


~jaughed John Piggott. 


In truth, Katharine had fallen into the 


customary way of thinking of pirate 


ships. She had half expected to see dead 


~ men wallowing in their own gore, corpses 


dangling from the yard-arms, and to hear 

ferocious monsters bawling for rum. 
Instead, she beheld a ship whose decks 

were as white as snow, save where they 


- were dark from water - streams; whose 


sails, masts, and gear were as trim as a 


~ toy ship’s. .She saw men—wicked buc- 


eaneers though she knew them to be— 


with their shirts rolled open at the neck, 
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their breeches up to the knees, and their 
brawny arms employed, not in cutting 
throats, but in wielding the menial deck- 
swab; while on the quarter-deck an erect 
figure, in a shore-going admiral’s dress, 
scanned a convoy of fighting ships 
through a burnished telescope. 

But, despite the naval appearance and 
cleanliness of everything, John Piggott 
knew that beneath the surface there surged 
the primitive traits which had blackened 
the name and fame of the Knights of the 
Caribbee; and the Quaker also knew that 
they might burst forth at any moment, 
while his heart prayed that they might 
not do so while Katharine Vernon was 
aboard. = 

They were standing together, John 
Piggott wondering how he was to break 
the news of the colonel’s death to the girl . 
at his side; when Katharine’s enthusiastic 
chatter ceased. : 

He felt her tremble on his arm. At 
the same time a firm tread sounded on the 
deck behind them. The Quaker spun 
around like a flash. Harry Morgan stood 
before them. 

He bowed like a courtier and swept the 
deck with his hat. Katharine drew her- 
self up. Her trembling ceased, and her 
chin tilted defiantly and disdainfully. 

“You lend a freshness to the morning,” 
said Morgan gallantly. 

Katharine made no reply. John Piggott 
chuckled and said, very prosaically : 

“Tt be a fine morning. Good morning 
to thee, Friend Morgan.” 

The buccaneer’s cheek-bones darkened ; 
but he ignored the Quaker, and again ad-~ 
dressed himself to the silent Katharine: 

“T would assure’you, Mistress Vernon, 
that none shall do offense against you 
while you remain on this ship. My com- 
mand is enhanced by the honor of your 
presence.” 

Piggott administered a gentle pinch on 
the “little sister’s” arm. She remem- 
bered his words and forced herself to her 
role. 

“You did yourself the honor of my 
presence, sirrah,” she said. ‘I am part 
of your command, it would seem.” 

“Not so, my lady,” replied the buc- 
caneer with a smile. “TI swear I knew 
naught of your presence until the vessel 
Was under way.” 

He turned quickly upon the Quaker, as 











if to see what effect the lie had upon him. 


John Piggott was regarding him with a— 


stern eye. 
“As for thee, Friend Piggott,” said the 


- freebooter, adopting the easy familiarity 


of the other’s dialect, “the pos Sa holds 


on one condition.” 


John Piggott knew what Bape he re- 
ferred to, although he had heard so far of 
no conditions. He replied spiritedly: 

“Tt is not for thee, Friend Morgan, to 
grant concessions; but thee mayest say 


- on tbs 


The buccaneer controlled himself by an 
evident effort. 

“Mistress Katharine and her friends 
shall have the freedom of my ship,” he 


said, ‘“and may rest assured that, what- 


ever else may happen, they will be safe 
from molestation, on condition that ye 
swear no attempt will be made to escape 
—to leave the ship without my consent.” 

“Did thee ever hear a Quaker take 
oath?” John Piggott said, sparring. 
“But thee sees for thyself.” He waved 
his hand round the ship and at the sea. 
“Though we be nighest to angels on this 
ship, we lack wings to fly.” 2 

At this retort Katharine broke out in 
a trill of laughter. Morgan smiled, too ; 
whether at the witticism or to cover his 
own exasperation, Piggott could not de- 
cide. 

In any event, he bowed, as if satisfied, 
swept the deck once more with his great 
hat, and retired to the quarter-deck—de- 
feated! 

“Katharine,” said John Piggott 
thoughtfully, turning his mild blue eyes 


upon her laughing gray ones, “I be a_ 


match for Friend Morgan.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
AN UNEXPECTED FRIEND, 


c es what will my father, the col-. 


onel, say? What does he think?” 
asked Katharine for the twentieth 
time at least.“ 

Two days had passed, and, as her own 
strength increased, as the anxiety for her 
lover passed, and as the novelty of the ad- 
venture wore off, her fears for her father’s 
peace of mind increased. 

The Quaker glanced helplessly at Tom 


~ Lockhart, who was sunning himself in the 


~ 
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corner of the deck which the trio held 
for their own use without protest from 
Morgan. ‘The lieutenant turned his head 
away and groaned.~ 

“ Katharine,” said John Piggott husk- 
ily, “thee is a brave lass. 
knows and it is well with him. He 
knows thee is in good hands. No harm 
can come to his Katharine.” : 


There was something in the words or - 


the intonation which made Katharine look 
into the Quaker’s eyes. For three days 
the fear had been creeping into her mind 
that all was not right, that there was some- 
thing behind the evasions of Friend-John 
and her lover when they spoke of her 
father. 

As she looked into the Quaker’s face 
and glanced at Tom Lockhart, who was 
gazing at the horizon with anguish in 
his eyes, she found her fear realized. 

“Friend John—what i is it?” she stam- 
mered. 

““Come, little sister,” he said gently. 
“Thee is a brave lass. Thee and me 
will speak together.” 

* Without another word she allowed 
him to lead her below. Fifteen minutes 
later he returned to the deck and touched 
Lockhart on the shoulder. 

“Go to her,” he said. 
the task is thine.” 

Lockhart rose to his feet and disap- 
peared below. John Piggott turned and 
looked at the figure on the quarter-deck. 
In his eyes, as he glared at the man who 
had wrought all this sorrow, there was 
a light that was wholly un-Quaker. 
Tte same manly, fighting blood which 
had driven his stanch arm against the 
buccaneer with the kerchief, urged him 
to spring at the throat of this tiger of 
the seas and strangle him. 

The real cruelty of the shot which he 
sent crashing into Colonel Vernon’s vitals 
had just struck its true billet—Katharine. 

Yet the Quaker’s discretion knew that 


“The rest of 


the best ends were not to be served by 


any open display of hatred and the de- 
sire for revenge. During the three days 
which had passed, Morgan had observed 
his side of the bargain to the letter. Save 
to greet Katharine with a gallant flourish 
of bonnet and tongue, he had left the 
trio severely alone. 


They had partaken of well-served fed = 3 


in the cabin where the buccancer had 


Thy father ~ 


id ak 



















defeated Tom Lockhart and been van- 
quished by the Quaker, but Morgan 
tactfully avoided any clash of meeting. 
They had watched the summer seas glide 
past the speeding ship, 

As in some holiday outing they had 
“lazily reviewed the convoy of sail which 
held a parallel course to the southwest. 
Only the knowledge in their minds that 
this was the flag-ship of the notorious 
Morgan, that at any moment they might 
be the enforced witnesses of hideous 
scenes, reminded them of their position. 

No, an outward display of antagonism 

would have been fatal. The Quaker held 
his hand and his tongue, even in that 
moment when Katharine, a stricken thing, 
lay in the arms of her consoling lover in 
the cabin below. John Piggott turned 
away and walked forward, where the men 
_ were standing by, as the ship tacked and 
wore against the southwest breeze. 

Dirk MacAllister was sitting astride of 
~-a twelve-pounder, smoking a long pipe, 
~as the Quaker approached. He blew a 
cloud of smoke from his almost invisible, 
thin lips and waved the pipe in salute. 

“T looks toward ye, chapling!” he 
hailed, folding himself up grotesquely. 

“Good day to thee, friend,” said John 
Piggott. “ How. does the ship speed?” 

“Speed, chapling? She speeds so fast 
we must even hold her in like a fast mare. 
We lead them all, as is right and proper, 
chapling.” And he waved his pipe to 
the rest of the convoy. 

“But we lead them all as we cannot 
help. There was never a ship like this, 
saving one, and that was Cap’n Ed’ard 
England’s ship. She was a witch, chap- 
ling——a witch. She sailed the seas upon 
a broomstick, ye might say. Blow high, 
blow low, gale or calm, she sailed like a 
witch, I mind one time— 

“To me way hay!” he suddenly broke 
off in strange sea-jargon, and leaped 
from the twelve-pounder, waving his pipe 

in the air and bawling orders. 
~ To the Quaker there was nothing new 
about this sudden confusion. As Mor- 
gan might have told the governor, he 


had sailed with buccaneers before, in the _ 


same fearless, indifferent manner in which 
he sailed with Morgan now, But the scene 
ever interested him—the sudden, wild 
turmoil of the wearing ship. 

And Dirk MacAllister was entertain- 
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ment in himself. As the men sprang to 
the ropes, Morgan’s sailing master and— 
as men said—evil genius, swaggered up 
and down the decks like an animated but- 
ton-hook, his stilt-like legs seeming about 
to tangle themselves together, and his 
crazy voice screeching and splitting ludi- 
crously. But, despite appearances, the 
men and the ship responded like magic. 

The canvas fluttered and snapped and 
crackled. The cords waved and seemed 
to tumble into an intangible skein. The 
yards flattened, for a moment it seemed 
as if the ship was falling: to pieces and 
that the crew would presently join in 
the panic, 

But in another moment the great sails 
bellied and the decks listed to the other 
side. At the same time the men laid hold 
on the ropes and looked expectantly to- 
ward the long, thin wisp of a sailor. 

Dirk stood up with an idiotic squint 
of his eyes and a kind of inspired grin 
on his face. 
long pipe outward and held out the other 


arm like a precentor about to start a - 


choir. Then he began to sing and the 
men came in with the chorus, hauling 
at the ropes in time to the word: 


Haul upon the bowline, the fore and 
maintop bowline. 
Haul upon the bowline, the bowline 
haul! 


I sailed upon a ship and she was the 
Flying Scud. 
Haul upon the bowline, the bowline 
haul! 
Her hold was full 0’ gold and her scup- 
pers full o’ blood. 
Haul upon the bowline, the bowline 
haul! 


The men caught the enthusiasm of the 
sailing-master and hauled away with 
might and main. Dirk MacAllister seemed 
carried away by the lively measure of his 
song. He waved the pipe frantically, and 
the stilt-like figure executed a ridiculous 
jig—a sort of sand-dance—the while he 
improvised more verses. 

When the ship was made fast upon her 
new course, he doubled up, like some 
crazy performer who had finished his lit- 
tle piece, and came back to the twelve- 
pounder. He raised one leg and laid it 
astride the gun, and that was all that was 
necessary to bring him into position. 


He turned the stem of his- 
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“She was a, witch, as I was saying, 
chapling,” he resumed. 

But John Piggott turned away. 

About this man, Dirk MacAllister, there 
was something repulsive. A contempt- 
ible charlatan and intellectual weakling 
at first glance, the Quaker knew him to 
be the most~ fiendish cutthroat of all 
Morgan’s band. 

What the buccaneer admiral recoiled 
from doing—and that was a rare thing— 
this long, wormlike creature performed 
as cheerfully as he would drink grog— 
when he could get it. Aboard Morgan’s 
ship,-the flip-can was forbidden, save on 
special occasions. : 

John Piggott turned into the sick bay 
and went straight to a hammock, where 
a mah lay with his eyes closed and a face 
whiter than the sheet that’covered him. 
It was the buccaneer af the red kerchief, 
which had been removed from over his 
eye to a less “ gallus” position over his 
damaged skull. 

John Piggott laid a soft hand on the 
man’s brow and said: 

“ How be thy head, Friend Davy?” 

The man opened his eyes. 
lighted up at sight of the Quaker. 
“Tt “be better, I thank ’ee, 

John.” 

Here was an odd thing! The buccaneer 
with the red kerchief, Davy Brock by 
name, who had been chiefly instrumental 
in the abduction of Katharine, had sworn 
that when he rose from his hammock 
he would kill the “ watery-eyed lubber ” 
who had felled him in the alley, 

But the Quaker had come to. him and 
nursed him—something which was so be- 
yond the comprehension of the pirate that 
she could not resist. 

John Piggott had talked to him, much 
as he had talked to Morgan. The result 
had been much the same, save that Davy 
had less brains than Morgan and_ the 
Quaker’s influence was the more effective. 

“V'are a good man, Friend John,” he 
said, ‘and I be a cutthroat sinner.’ 

ow ouldst thee return good for evil, 
Friend Davy?” asked Piggott. 

“ Aye, would I!” said Davy, who had 
serious thoughts of reforming, as the 
devil had w hen he was sick. 

“Then thee is a better man than I, for 
I smote thee down with my fist,” said the 
Quaker solemnly. 


Friend 


His face _ 
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“ Served me well, too!” said Davy. 

Presently the Quaker returned aft. He- 
met Tom Lockhart by the companion. 
The young lieutenant was pale and there 
were traces of a tear on his left cheek, 
but he looked happier. He nodded his 
head, and John Piggott felt relieved. At 
that moment a voice roared down the 
decks : : 

*“Land—O!” — 

Away on the port bow a bluish streak 
appeared, seemingly raised in the air a 
few inches above the vapor-vibrating 
horizon. At once.a ripple of excitement 
passed through the ship. j 

The land was the island of Santa Cata- 
tina, which Morgan proposed to bombard 
in order to reduce the Spanish prison 
fortress and obtain guides from among the 
convicts, 

The Quaker turned and slyly glanced 
out of his eye-corners at the quarter-deck. 
Morgan was there, and by his side was 
Dirk. MacAllister. - 

The buccaneer admiral was issuing 
rapid orders to his lieutenant and point- 


“ing at intervals to the land and at the 


rest of his convoy. 

“Friend Tom,” whispered’ John pes 
gott, ‘“‘ Harry Morgan hath forgotten us, 
and may not have a mind to us for some 
time. Let us even keep out of his way 
and his sight, so he be not reminded. 
Heaven may send us a chance to leave 
his accursed company.” 

Lockhart was quick to catch his mean- 
ing. Together they descended to the lower 
deck and passed into the alley, Katha-- 
rine had fallen into a sleep, lulled to 
unconsciousness by her own sobbing. The 
Quaker led Tom to the latter’s cabin 
and there they held a council of war. 

It was not their intention to remain 
aboard Morgan’s vessel a moment longer 
than was necessary. John Piggott knew 
that the delusion which was staying Mor- 
gan’s hand for the present would soon 
pass off and that Katharme would again 
be open to insult and themselves liable 
to death at any moment. 

Furthermore, if by escaping from the 
ship they could forewarn and forearm 
the Spaniards, they would further assure 
their own safety ashore and score a minor 
revenge against Morgan, a matter about 
which they would have no scruple. 

But how-were they to leave an armed 
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ship and reach an armed shore without 
discovery and capture, if they were not 
shot to death in the meantime? 

“We must even leave it to Heaven,” 
said John Piggott simply. 

At intervals during the afternoon, the 
two men appeared on deck, so that their 
protracted absence might not be remarked 
any more than their constant presence. 

By nightfall, the buccaneer ship was 
close in to the land, the convoy stand- 
ing off, awaiting the admiral’s orders. 

Shortly after dark the Revenge drop- 
ped anchor in a placid bay and within 
. easy range of the frowning fortress which 
“crowned the higher lands of Santa Cata- 

tina. But Morgan, with his usual strat- 

egy, was taking the long chance. 
About supper-time, the Quaker and 
Tom Lockhart were sitting in the cabin 
when the door opened and Morgan en- 
- tered. At once they saw a new and more 
admirable phase of the man. He stared at 
them blankly. 

* Seeming to recognize them by an ef- 

fort he impatiently waved his hand‘ to- 
ward the forward door. They took the 
hint—or rather Piggott did and passed it 
to Tom Lockhart. The two men rose and 
silently left the cabin. Morgan had for- 
gotten them. His intelligence was deep 
in other matters. ; 

Piggott drew the lieutenant into the 
latter’s cabin and plucked at his sleeve. 

“The ways of Heaven be inscrutable,” 
quoth he, “and methinks there be some 
advantage to us in this. If—” = 

He was interrupted by a gentle tap on 
the door. The Quaker softly opened it 
and looked out. There was no sign of 
any one in the alley. He closed the door 
softly and, turning to Lockhart, deliber- 
ately winked. Tom was about to speak 
when the Quaker raised his hand, com- 
manding silence. He turned his eyes 
upon the door, like a hawk watching a 
half-fledged chicken. 

Two minutes passed. Then, to Lock- 
hart’s amazement, the latch liftly slowly 
and the door began to move open. Pres- 
ently it was wide enough to admit a man’s 
head. And the head came, first as an 
indistinct blot of red. 

“Enter, Friend Davy,” whispered the 
Quaker. 

The buccaneer with the red kerchief 
stepped into the cabin and shut the door 
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as if he feared that the slightest sound 
meant discovery of his double-dealing- 

“Well?” said John Piggott, turning 
his eyes squarely upon the pale-faced 
pirate. § 

The man was trembling from head to 
foot, with fear and physical weakness, 
but his eyes burned with the desire of 
good. 

““There’s a chance,” he said, hardly 
able to control his words. ‘They are 
talking of launching a boat. T’ll show 
ye,” he added, twitching his shirt with his 
fingers and giving utterance to a nervous 
laugh. mS 

“Aye, aye, Friend Davy?” said John 
Piggott, by way of encouragement. 

“Tbe to steer. I knows this place— 
Santa Catharin’. The admiral’s going 
ashore—to make tarms, maybe. Stow 
the lady—try it!—I’ll show ye—in the 
starn, under my legs.” 

“ But—” protested Lockhart. Piggott 
waved him to silence, and himself ad- 
dressed the buccaneer, in whose heart 
gratitude and a last flicker of decency 
were striving with fear and the instinct 
of self-preservation. 

“Thee must show us how the maid may 
be safe, Friend Davy,” said ~he. 

Davy Brock cast back in his slow brain 
for the reason of his suggestion. He 
brightened up and said: 

“Save by a trick, he cannot take yon 
place. He may get guides, but that be 
all, Friend John. I know yon place. Stow 





~ the lady an I'll show her the way to the 


fort postern. They will let her in—a 
woman. Let her warn the governor and 
he will help her—if he’s a fair man.” 

“Phee is a fair-man thyself, Davy,” 
said John Piggott. 

The poor, weak fellow flushed with 
pleasure. The Quaker wondered inward- 
ly whether his sudden virtue was due to 
a real change of heart or merely that 
that organ was not beating with its ac- 
customed force. 

“But thee has overlooked this, Friend 
Davy,” the Quaker went on, never mov- 


-ing his eyes from the buccaneer’s shifty 


gaze, “the lass may not go alone. One 
of us must go with her. Would thee 
change thy clothes with me?” 

“Friend John, ye have served us 
enough!” Tom Lockhart interrupted. 
“Let me go. I shall go!” 
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Again the Quaker waved him to silence. 
Davy Brock had suddenly become so pale 
that John Piggott thought he must faint. 
As a matter of fact the slow-witted fellow 
had suddenly perceived the predicament 
into which he had thrust himself by his 
offer of service. 

If he gave his clothes to any one and re- 
mained aboard himself, it would be fatal 
to him when the trick was discovered, 
as it must necessarily be. 

“Ye cannot have my clothes,” said he 
-sullenly. 

“Then I will go as I am!” declared 
Tom Lockhart. oS 

“ Thee would spoil everything,” said 
John Piggott, “unless Friend Davy’s 
legs be long enough to hide thee, too.” 

As he said this John Piggott’s eyes 
never moved from the buccaneer’s face. 
That countenance was a marvel of chan- 
ging expression. Davy Brock had taken 
the plunge and it was easy to see the man 
hated to appear a fool. He was tortur- 
ing his thick wits for that convincing 
something which had urged him into the 
business, 

There was a reason, if he could only 
find it in his dull head and put it into 
words. Beneath the eye of the Quaker 
the quondam cutthroat was laboring un- 
der a peculiar form of self-consciousness 
—the kind that paralyzes the thinking 
powers and releases them in spasmodic 
flashes. Z 

In his dull way the penitent buccaneer 
saw this much, that if the lady was to 
be accompanied by any one it must be 
himself. The lieutenant in his king’s uni- 


” 


form would be recognized at once in the — 


boat, and as for the: Quaker—John Pig- 
gott was out of the queStion. 

It must be himself. His mind slowly 
traveled over the possibilities, the most 
vivid of which was a shot from Morgan’s 
pistol or a dingle-dangle on nothing, But 
that led him to the first great reason 
for his present action. : 

The fortress of Santa Catarina was al- 
most impregnable. It could not be taken 
save by a trick, and it was a trick Mor- 
gan was likely to play if he did not get 
his guides without argument. 

The governor of Santa Catarina would 
be grateful for a warning, and he would 
naturally protect the lady, if she brought 
that warning. (Now Davy Brock’s face 
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beamed, for his brains had_perceived the 
ray of light.) And if he helped the lady 
to the postern gate, both the lady and 
he would be out of Morgan’s clutches. 

That was it! He risked less that way 
and stood a good chance of success. In- 
deed, he risked very little, for if Katha- 
rine were discovered hiding in the boat, 
who was there to say that he, Davy, 
knew anything about her being there? 

It had taken him a long time to arrive 
at the solution, but when he grasped 
‘it he held on to it until he had managed _ 
to pass it over to the Quaker’s more adroit 
wit. John Piggott nodded his head. 

* At the worst, they will not harm her, 
but only bring her back,” said he to Lock- 
hart. ‘If she does not come back, then 
we know she is there on Santa Catarina. 
Tom Lockhart, thee be a good swim- 
mer?” ; 

“Swim!” exclaimed the lieutenant. 
“The very thing!” : 

“Then thee might arrange with Kath- 
arine for a signal from the fort that all is 
well with her and for us.. Go to her, lad.” 

Tom Lockhart rushed from the cabin 
to the adjoining one. He found Kath- 
arine standing up, in an attitude of lis- 
tening. She had apparently heard the dis- 
cussion through the thin- partition. 

Tom Lockhart saw that words were un- 
necessary. He flung his long naval cloak 
about her to prevent a possible chill and 
also that the color and feminine nature 
of her dress might be hidden. ‘Then he 
took her to his heart and whispered ex- 
plicit instructions, mingled with loving 
prayers for her safety. 

Even as he held her,close to his breast, 
they heard the creak-creak of a boat be- 
ing lowered from the davits. At the 


same time there came a gentle knock on 


the partition. 

Lockhart stealthily returned to the 
other cabin. The Quakér was standing 
alone with his hands clasped and his eyes 
closed. The lieutenant could not ‘help 
envying the serene repose of John Pig- 


gott’s face in that moment. Presently 
the Quaker opened his eyes. 
“Te said five minutes. It be about 


time, Tom Lockhart. 
‘Friend Davy ’tween-decks by one of the 
larboard gun-ports. 


John. I will even stay here and pray.” 


Thee will find — 


Fetch Katharine — 
there and give her God-speed for Friend 


res 
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A’ minute later, Katharine, shrouded 
in the somber cloak, was standing by a 
yawning square in the vessel’s side. Tom 
Lockhart was pressing her hand, while 
Davy Brock stood by with a coil of rope. 

“Quick!” whispered Davy. “ Through 
there!. Hold the rope. The pinnace is 
_ alongside and ye will drop into’t.” 

With one shuddering look at the gray 
square in the ship’s side, Katharine turned 
and kissed Tom Lockhart on the lips and 


~~ held out her hand to the buccaneer. Davy 


Brock bent awkwardly over it and whis- 
pered: 


“Bless your sweet heart! ” 

Next moment she had bravely crawled 
through the gun-port.. The rope taut- 
ened in the hands of Lockhart and Davy 
Brock. Katharine was swinging between 
wind and water. The rope slackened. 
Like lightning, Davy Brock went through 


‘the gun- port to take his place in the stern 


of the pinnace. Just then there came a 
hurried clattering of feet on the deck, 
and Dirk MacAllister’s voice was heard 
shouting : 

“ Brock! Dayy Brock! Where’s Davy 
Brock?” : 


(To be continued.) 


His Golden 


Bluff. 


BY ROBERT RUSSELL. 


How a Young Man Who Didn’t 
Wake Up Caught a Thief. 


UZZ-2zz-2zz! 

- I yawned, stretched, 

glanced at the clock, and 

jumped hastily out of bed. 

It was nearly nine 

o'clock, and I had been 

awakened by the buzzer of our apartment. 

I was accustomed to being called in the 

morning by my mother, and as she was 

away on this particular day, I had over- 
slept. 

Scarcely awake, I slipped on my bath- 
robe and slippers, opened the door a bit, 
and received from the lad standing there 
four suits of clothes that had been to the 
tailor’s for rejuvenation. 

Blinking, I got the requisite two dollars 
from my pocketbook, paid the lad, and 
hurriedly made my toilet for the day, 
thinking meanwhile of the delicious coffee 
and toast and boiled eggs which my 
mother was in the habit of preparing for 
me, and which I would not get on this 
particular morning. 

But as it was so late when I was finally 
ready for public appearance, I decided to 
wait till I had put in an appearance at 


the office before breakfasting, and I went 
directly to the Subway station near at 
hand. 

My hand in my change pocket, as I 
stood before the ticket- window, suffered 
a shock. There was nothing there except 
four pemnies and two keys. And I re- 
membered well enough now that I had no 
bills. 

It was Saturday, and pay-day, but that 
benefited me little, when I was here at 
One Hundred and Sixteenth Street, and 
the office on lower Broadway. 

I had given my last two dollars to the : 
boy from the tailor-shop, and now I-had 
not enough money to get down-town. If 
I had not been so sleepy when the lad had 
come with the clothes, I would have re- 
mémbered my unusual financial condition. 

Of course, I could walk down-town, 


but that would take over two hours, and 


I was late as it was. Perhaps the ticket- 
agent would lend me a penny, but I could 


* not get myself to beg it of him. 


Of course, all sorts of “ideas flashed ~ 
through my mind, but each involved ex- 
plaining my predicament to some one, and 
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that I was unwilling to do. -It was the 
ring I had just purchased, which, flashing 
in the sunlight, gave me my inspiration. 
~T had never done such a thing before, 
but it was better than anything I had 
thought of. I would pawn it for my car 
fare, and return that affernoon after I 
had received my pay and redeem it. 
Across Morningside Park, on Eighth 
Avenue, I had -noticed a place where the 
~ three golden balls gave promise of help 
“to the needy, and boldly I started for the 
mystérious place. 
walk, but when I opened the door of the 
dingy “loan office” I felt as though I 
_Were committing some crime. 
I knew that many respectable people 


had resorted to this means of raising 


“money, but the fact that the ring I was 
going to pawn was a present made me 
more ashamed thart I can well express. 

My aunt had sent me ten dollars about 
a week before, telling me to get a ring 
“for my birthday with the money, and the 
ring I now took off was the one I had 
procured. 

It seemed that I was not the only ner- 
vous person who transacted business with 
the man behind the iron grating that 
morning. An elderly gentleman was 
standing close to me when I found myself 
handing the ring to the pawnbroker, and 
he, too, seemed out of place in the shop. 

The elderly gentleman was counting 
the money that had just been given him, 
and his ticket lay on the counter in front 
of him. 

“How much do you w aie ” asked the 
proprietor. 

“ Twenty-five cents,” I replied faintly. 

He looked at me a moment in apparent 
surprise. 

“Better take a dollar,” he replied. “ It 
won’t cost any more in interest.” ” 

‘All right.” 

All I wanted to do was to get out of 
“the shop as fast as possible. 

“Your name and address?” he in- 
quired, making out the ticket. 

I had not reckoned on this, and did 
not like the idea of having those facts on 
record in such a place, so I gave a ficti- 
tious name and a false address. I re- 
membered now having heard an acquaint- 
ance of mine say that he always did that. 

The man finished making his entry in 

~the book and on the ticket, and laid the 
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It was quite a little ~ 
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latter on the counter while he got the 
money for me. I glanced at the old gen- 
tleman beside me to see if hé had noticed 
anything peculiar about my actions. 

It was ridiculous, of course, but I did 
feel like a thief. The old gentleman’s 
hands were shaking, too, as he returned’ 


‘my glance. 


Like two criminals we picked up our 
tickets and started for the door. I felt a 
bit sorry for the old man as I stood aside 
to let him pass out. 

I arrived at the office a little after ten 
o’clock, explained truthfully that I had 
overslept, and slipped out to get some 
breakfast. All through the day the finger 
on which I had worn the ring seemed to 
cry out, and when I received my weekly 
salary I felt as though one dollar of it 
did not belong to me. 

It was late in the afternoon that the 
telegram came. The girl I hoped to 
marry was to arrive in the city for a short 
visit to her aunt and -uncle, the latter 
being Eleanor’s guardian. 

I was to meet her, of course. A sud- 
den chill shot through me when I remem- 
bered that I had written her all about the 
unique ring I had purchased, and real- 
ized that, with her interest in odd bits 
of jewelry, she would want to see it at 
once. 

But when the office closed, and I left 
to meet Eleanor at the Grand Central 
Station, I put such worries. from me in 
the anticipation of seeing her again. It 
had been a long time since we had been 
together. 

She was just as beautiful as ever, and, 
as I expected, spoke almost immediately 
about the ring. I was careful to have my 
gloves on, and turned her inquiry off, 
saying that I would show it to her that 
evening. 

For we were to be happy. I was to 
call at her aunt’s, meet her uncle and 
guardian for the first time, and get his 
permission to marry his ward. We knew 
that there would be little difficulty over 
the matter, for he had as much as given 
his consent already, though I was per- 
sonally unknown to him. 

Leaving Eleanor at the door of her 
aunt’s home, I started in a rush for the 
“Joan office.” It was nearly six o’clock, 
and I had been informed that such places 
were compelled to close at that hour. I 














had to run two blocks at top speed, and 
even then I just succeeded in getting in 
before the fatal hour had arrived. 

Presenting my ticket, I laid a two- 
dollar bill on the counter and waited 
eagerly for the cherished ring. 

“You got ten dollars on that,” said the 
pawnbroker. 

I glanced at the ticket for the fast 
time. Sure enough, that was the amount 
specified, but I knew that T had received 
only one dollar. 

' “J guess you made a mistake,” I re- 
plied, a bit angrily. I had heard that 
these men were sometimes crooked, but 
this was outrageous. 

The fellow had the ring in his hands 
now, and was unwrapping the paper 
which was about it. I glanced at the 
thing. It was not mine! Then I looked 
at the ticket. The,name there was not 
‘the one I had given. There was a terrible 
mistake somewhere. : 

“That isn’t my ring!’ I cried. 
was entirely different from that.” 

“This is a pretty good ring, however,” 
smiled the man. Evidently he thought 
that I was bluffing. 

“ But I want my own,” I remonstrated. 

The fellow turned away in disgust. 

“ Vou presented this ticket,” he replied. 
“You can have the ring that this -calls 
for, and no other, if you pay the loan and 
interest. Take it or leave it.” 

My mind worked rapidly. I must have 
a ring, and this was truly a beautiful one, 
much more valuable than mine. If there 
had been a mistake somewhere I would 
be much better off to have this one, for if 
the owner wanted it back he would haye 
to get mine for me. 

In some way the rings must have been 
exchanged, and I must have the ticket 
belonging to the man who had mine. 


“Mine 


Anyway, I wanted to get out of the place: 


as quickly as I could. 

“ All right,’ I said, handing over the 
necessary sum. “ Give me the ring. [ 
will leave my real name and address, and 
if any one calls with a ticket that does 
not belong to him, and wants this ring 
back, I'll be only too glad to exchange if 
he will pay the difference.” 

The transaction was completed, and I 
left the place with the dazzling thing on 
my finger. It was the most peculiar piece 
of jewelry I have ever seen, and there 
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could not have been another like it in the 
world, It was more unique than my own. 


Eleanor and I had a very happy half- 
hour together, but I was consumed with 
the desire to talk to her guardian, and 
begged her to let me have it over with. 
She had admired the ring tremendously, 
and expressed the opinion that it was very 
valuable. 

“T am going to leave you with anal 
she said, as she led the way to his study. - 
“It might be a little embarrassing for 
me. ” 

So she took me to the door of the old 
man’s den, introduced me to him and, 
with a blush was gone. 

*“T am an outspoken man,” he ‘said 
when we were alone, ‘and I do not be- 
lieve in beating about the bush. I know 
very little of you, sir, but Eleanor is old ‘ 
enough to know her own mind, and it 
seems that she has made it up most em- 
phatically. Perhaps I am a bit~of a 
sentimentalist, and there is but one thing 
I want to ask you.” 

He stopped a moment and looked me 
straight in the eyes, his scrutiny intense. 

“TJ want to hear you say,” he continued 
at last, “ that you love Eleanor. I want 
you to put all the feeling you have into 
that statement, so that I may judge for 
myself just how Aeep that feeling is.’ 

Now, if there was one thing I felt I 
could do, it was to tell of my love for that 
girl. 

I moved to the table by which he sat. 
I presume that my eyes filled with tears, 
At any rate, I laid my hand on the table 
close to him, where the bright light from 
the lamp shone brilliant. 

YT love—” I began. < 

But he was looking at my eyes no 
longer. His head was bent. Suddenly he 
rose. 5 

“T know nothing of you,” he cried, and 
now he was quite a different sort of a 
person. “ You may be an adventurer—or 
worse.” 

Then his voice rose to a shrill ery. 

“Where did you get my ring—my ring 
that was stolen from me night before last? 
Where did you get it?” 

His trembling finger was pointed at my 
hand, and I fear that hand trembled. I 
was ‘speechless, and my confusion was 
plain. He was trembling all over, and I 
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saw him press a button on the corner of 
the table. 

To save my life, I could not speak. 
How could I explain the complicated cir- 
cumstance? My glance fell to the floor. 

“{—J—” | stammered. 

Then I heard him speak again, but not 
to me. 

“Jenkins,” he said to some one who had 
evidently answered his ring at the bell, 
“tell Miss Eleanor to please come here at 
once.” 

Yes, sir,’ I heard a voice. 

Suddenly I looked up. 
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There before me in the doorway stood 
the old gentleman I had seen that morning 
in the pawn-shop. 

He recognized me. 

Then he saw the ring. 

‘With a groan; the old fellow fell into a 


chair. 


It developed that he had stolen his mas- 
ter’s ring, pawned it, and in our nervous- 
ness, the tickets lying side by side, he had 
picked up mine and I his. 

I got my own ring the next day, and 
now have my own girl. 


BY BANNISTER MERWIN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Girl and the Bill,’’ ‘‘ Silenced,’’ ‘‘ Her Better Self,’’ etc. 


In Pursuit of His Big Chance a Man Has Thrust Upon Him a Jewel 
: Whose Glitter Hides a Maze of Perils. = 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


ALPH CALVERT, a young lawyer, on his way to see Thomas Dugan, the great 
R railroad president, in Chicago, boards a Washington Express by mistake. To add to 
his troubles, he finds that a barber-shop boy has given him a hat and a bag not his 
own. Annette Dering believes him to be the person she is to meet on this train, and con- 
fides to his keeping the Red Emperor, a ruby worth $80,000, Her story of how the ruby 


came into her possession is vague. 


They are spied upon by a hard-faced stranger, who 


holds Calvert up at point of pistol in the smoking-compartment just as they approach 
Baltimore. Meanwhile, Calvert has previously given the ruby back*to Miss Dering. The 
hold-up man iakes all Calvert's money and makes good his escape. In Washington Miss 
Dering is arrested by plain-clothes men as she gets into.a cab. Calvert, who now has the 


ruby, dashes in pursuit of the cab. 


a 
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CHAPTER -V. 
ON THE TRAIL. 





ACING down-the street to- 
24 ward Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, Calvert became con- 
fused by the fact that so 
many vehicles were leav- 
ing the station, and soon 
he discovered that he no longer recog: 
nized, among the carriages ahead, the one 
in which Annette Dering was a prisoner. 

He slowed down to a jog-trot and then 


to a walk, and, after a few slow steps, 
= * This story began in The Cavalier for January. 


stopped altogether, to get his bearings. 
There was no necessity of hurrying. He 
could make his way to police headquarters 
at a leisurely pace, and without much 
question he would get there before Miss 
Dering had been freed. 

But first he would have to find out 
where the police headquarters were. 
Having never been in Washington be- 
fore, he did not know which way to turn. 

Even those landmarks—the Washing- 
ton Monument and the dome of the Cap- 
itol—which meet the eye so persistently 
by day were hot visible to him by night ; 
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and had he seen them, they would have 
told him merely that here was the Capitol 
and there the Washington Monument. 

He walked on to Pennsylvania Avenue. 
At his left were the grounds of the Cap- 
itol; but he saw only that there was some 
dark, wooded park, and hé turned to the 
right, where the lights were bright. Pres- 
ently he came to a policeman, who direct- 
ed him to headquarters. 

“What's the matter?” asked the po- 
liceman. 2 : 

“JT want to make some inquiries about 
a person who has been arrested.” 

“This car that’s coming will take you 
most of the way.” 

“Thanks, but I'd rather walk.” 

And he went along, smiling to himself 
at being without the money to pay street- 
car fare, 

Not even five cents in his pocket! And 
yet, hidden in its tissue-paper wrapping, 
the Red Emperor! Eighty thousand dol- 
lars, but not a cent of money! A for- 
tune, but nothing; only a red stone, a 
little wider than his thumb - nail, and 
three-eighths of an inch thick, that caught 
the light and flashed it back as red as 
blood. He put his hand in his pocket 
and felt of the little packet. 

It was there, safe enough. And in its 
seclusion, away from the light, it was no 
more than any common stone; there was 
no value in it except as something to be 
seen, yet it represented eighty thousand 
dollars—and the fact that it was in his 
pocket did not make it possible for him 
to ride in a street-car, let alone pay for a 
lodging. 

He could not think long about the 
ruby, however, while Miss Dering was in 
trouble. Of course, the police would soon 
discover their mistake—if there was a 
mistake. 

If there was a mistake! [he qualifica- 
tion was hardly conscious, but the force of 
it suddenly struck him hard. Had she 
befooled him, after all? Was she justi- 
fied in having the stone? 

His belief in her, now that he tried to 
analyze it, had no substantial, objective 
basis. She had told him a story which 
sounded only moderately plausible. It 
might be fiction, 

True, in that moment after he had 
shown her that he doubted her, she had 
punished him with a scornful indigna- 
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tion which he had not believed could be 
feigned. Perhaps, however, she was a 
better actor than he had imagined could 
exist. 

And afterward she had been the one to 
make apologies, the seemin& candor of 
which now brought him fresh suspicions.‘ 

Why had she so desperately appealed. 
to him? He could not but wonder if she; 
had not foreseen the arrest, and wished’ 
to have the Red Emperor temporarily out; 
of her possession when she was captured.' 

It was possible,*too, that the mystery, 
which she had thrown over her story of 
the loss and the recovery of the jewel had 
been shrewdly calculated to prevent him 
from going to the authorities. She might 
well have counted on him to work for 
her release, or, failing in that, to keep the 
stone until he could return it to her. 

She had let the detective put her in the 
carriage readily enough. .Was it because 
she rather welcomed the arrest, since she 
did not have what the police would expect 
to find? 

On the other hand, would she not have 
known that the theft of so valuable a jew- 
el must almost certainly be followed by 
newspaper publicity, in which case he 
would realize that she had deceived him 
—would restore the jewel to its owner? 
Unless she believed that the story of the 
theft would be kept out of the papers, 
her course with him was not clever 
enough for a girl who had given him so 
much proof of her cleverness. 

Then, too, there was another peculiar 
circumstance about the arrest—his own 
immunity. He was aware that, in such 
affairs, the companions of a supposedly 
guilty person are usually suspected as 
accomplices. But the detectives had cho- 
sen to separate her from him. ‘They had 
ignored the good excuse he had given 
them to arrest him also. : 

The conclusion to which he finally 
came was ingenious, but not very satisfys 
ing. It was that perhaps she had been 
arrested ‘for some old offense, in which 
the police knew there had been no ac- 
complice, and that the theft of the ruby 
was not yet charged to her. 

What most surprised Calvert was that, 
while he could calmly admit to himself 
that she had probably stolen the ruby, 
she did not seem to sink in his estimation. 


~The memory of her fascinating person- 
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‘ality was still a pleasure to him. He was. 
not in the least ashamed of his alliance 
with her, and he was quite prepared to 
help her in every way he legitimately 
could—not to retain the stolen ruby, but 
to extricate herself from the evil courses 
‘into which, he tried to believe, she had 
fallen not altogether by fault of her own. 
He was quite frank on this score. Miss 
Annette Dering had already become 4 
factor in his life, and he was determined 
not to lose her. 

But the Red Emperor began to burn 
‘in his pocket. He wished that he had 
‘some safe place to tuck it away until he 
‘could discover -its rightful owner. Sup- 
pose that, when he got to police head- 
quarters, the officials should suddenly be- 
come suspicious and search him? They 
would find the ruby. What was he then 
to say? 

Why, he would simply tell the truth: 
that it had been placed in his charge by 
one who claimed the intention of restoring 
it to the person from whom it had been 
stolen. That would have to satisfy the 
‘police. At least, he knew nothing better 
to tell them. 

He came at last to police headquarters, 
and found his way to a person in author- 
ity. 

“TJ want to make an inquiry,” he be- 

~ gan cautiously, 

oe Ves? ” 

— © About a young woman who was ar 
‘rested at the Union Station half an hour 
ago.” 

“‘ Haven’t heard of it.” 

Calvert was astounded. ~ 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “two detec- 
tives met her after she got off the train. 

They said they were to take her to head- 
quarters.” ~ : 

The officer looked at Calvert keenly. 

“Aren't you dreaming?” he 
“ We'd know here if there’d been such an 
arrest. We haven't been looking for any 
one at the Union Station to-night, and we 
haven’t sent detectives there.”- _ 

Either the police were enshrouding the 
case in mystery, or there had been no real 
arrest. Calvert did not understand. He 

“was at the point of telling his story in 
full, but a surmise as to the complications 
that might follow kept him silent. 

“ Are you sure they said that they were 
detectives?” asked the officer. 


said. 
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Calvert evaded. ; 

“T thought it was an arrest; and as I 
knew the young woman—” 

The officer considered. 

“Tf you feel sure anything’s wrong,” 
he said, after a moment, ‘‘J’ll send a man 
out with you. But I want you to be 
pretty sure first. We can’t waste time on 
a wild-goose chase. Understand?” 

“Well,” replied Calvert slowly, “I 
guess I’d better go to her home before I 
say any more. .She may be there.” 

“That’s good sense,” the 
grinned. ‘‘ What’s her name?” 

“Miss Dering.” Calvert wondered if 


officer 


the name would illuminate the ‘situation. 


“ Don’t know of the family,” said the 
officer. ‘ What’s.your name?”’ 

“Calvert. I’m a stranger here—just 
got in from New York.” 

“And you knew this Miss Dering in 
New York?” 

“N-no.” Calvert reddened. 
her on the train.” 

The officer’s face relaxed. ; 

“Now, look a here,’’ he remarked. 
* Don’t you think perhaps she took the 
easiest way of giving you the slip? She 
and her friends are probably laughing 
about the con they threw into you—eh?”’ 

Calvert did not answer. His right hand 
stole quietly to his coat - pocket -and 
closed round the ruby. 

“Well, what about it, Mr. Calvert?” 

“T think I will go to her home,” replied 
Calvert. 

And he turned away and went to the 
street. 

His bewilderment was rapidly giving 
place to alarm. There had been no ar- 
rest? Then what was the significance of 
the mock arrest, unless it were robbery? ~ 
The supposed detectives must be thieves, 
who by some means had learned that she 
was coming to Washington with the Red 
Emperor. * 

It flashed upon him that in his heart of 
hearts he had not really believed her to 
be a thief, though the superficial evidence 
had been against her. No, her story of 
the ruby must be true. And now she was 
in danger. 

Calvert, returning to Pennsylvania 
Avenue, went into the first hotel he came 
to and pored over a city directory. It 
told him nothing. There was no “ Der- 
ing.” 


“T met 

































He had a vague notion that her family 
might be living at one of the hotels. But 
it would take a long time to go from ho- 
tel to hotel, making inquiries—and mean- 
time she was in the hands of men who 
were ruthless. 

Desperately, without set purpose, he 
walked rapidly along the avenue, in the 
direction of the Capitol. It was now 
after nine o'clock. Many people were 
still abroad, and he looked eagerly into 
the faces of those who approached him, 
hoping against hope that he might meet 
some one he knew. , 

If only he ,could come upon one of 

those pretended detectives! He remem- 
bered them well—the stocky, red - faced 
- man, and the taller, sinewy man, with the 
~ thick, black eyebrows and heavy mus= 
tech. 
Where had they taken her? The car- 
riage had plunged off into the night from 
the station, toward Pennsylvania Avenue. 
He had heard them tell the driver to go 
to police headquarters. But that order 
must have been changed after they had 
got beyond pursuit. North, south, east, 
or west, Calvert knew not which way to 
turn 

Should he have laid the whole matter 
before the police? That meant public- 
ity. He had hesitated, because he had 
been so uncertain of the real bearings 
of the case. And the police would think 
his stoty preposterous. It is so much 


easier to make people believe a simple - 


lie than the elaborate truth. 
Another question rose: Was the “driver 


of the carriage—the old negro with the ~ 


white beard—was he an accomplice of 
the two abductors? ‘That, at least, was 
something he could determine for him- 


self. 


If the old negro was a regular hack- _ 


man, he would be known by others at 


the station. ‘Therefore, he could be 
found, and some information might be 
got out of him. 


Calvert made his way to the station, 
and walked from carriage to carriage, 
at the stand, peering at the drivers, The 
old man he sought was not there. After 
a thorough search, he hailed a negro who 
was nodding on his box. 

“Do you know an old driver with a 
white beard?” he asked. 

The fellow raised his head. 
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“They’s three or four of ’em, boss. 
Which one does you mean?” 

“He was here when the eight-thirty 
train from New York got in,” suggested 
Calvert. > 

The driver stared intently. 

“Oh, -yaas,” “he said, “ yaas,~< sir. I 
knows you now, boss. You is the gen- 
tleman that was with the lady that got 
pinched. That driver was Jerry Jack- 
son, Yaas, sir.” 

“Ts he a regular driver here?” 

SV AAS Ore : ae 

“Has he come back from that trip?” 

“TY ain’t seen him. Reckon he went 
home.” / 

To ask too many questions might make 
the fellow suspect that Calvert intended 
to get Jerry Jackson into trouble, and 


. Calvert decided that the best preface to 


his request would be to tell the truth. 

“T have just come from police head- 
quarters,” he explained.“ The young lady 
was ‘not taken there at all. Those were 
not real detectives, but thieves.” 

“Boss!” 

“Tt is true. Now, if you will tell 
me where I can find Jerry Jackson, -per- 
haps he can show me where they took 
hen? a 

“Ts you tellin’ true, boss? Was those 
men hold-ups?” 

“They. were.”’ 

The negro climbed down from his seat. 
His eyes were wide with excitement. 

“Ts you goin’ to follow ’em, boss?” 

“Just as soon as I know where they 
went. I must see Jerry Jackson first.” 

“Git into the hack, boss. I'll take 
you to. Jerry’s.” 

He pulled the door open. 

“JT haven’t a cent of money,” said 
Calvert hesitantly. “ I have been robbed.” 

“They held you up, too? Don’t you 
mind that, boss, It won’t cost you nothin’. 
Jes’ get right in.” 

Calvert studied the man. He saw a 
strongly built colored man, about forty 
years of age. A long, livid scar slanted 
across his lips, giving him a sinister ex- 
pression. But his eyes were filled with 
eager interest.” 

“You are very good to me,” said Cal- 


vert. “ What’s your name?” 
“George. They calls me ‘Scrappin’ 
George.’ ” 


“And your last name?” 
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““Washin’ton.” 

Calvert smiled. 

“ Well, George,” he said, “ I’m mighty 
glad of your help.” 

“Don’t you say nothin’, boss. Jes’ 
get right in.” : 

So Calvert entered the carriage and 
“Scrappin’ George” Washington climbed 
to the box, and they rattled away into 
the slums. : = 

It was a ride of twenty minutes, at 
first through a region of red-brick houses 
that, even in the uncertain night light, 
could not conceal their shabbiness, and 
then past row after row of ramshackle 
frame buildings. At last Scrapping 
George drew up in front of a cottage 
that almost bulged out beyond the side- 
walk. 

On a table insjde the one front window 
shone a lamp. Its rays illuminated the 
grizzled profile of Jerry Jackson. 

“Hi, there, Jerry!” 

Scrapping George was shouting. from 
the box. Calvert got out and stood by 
the wheel. 


The old man within the cottage got 


up and pressed his face to the window. 
In response to George’s exaggerated beck- 
onings he presently disappeared from 
the window, to emerge a moment later 
from the door and come creakingly across 
the sidewalk, 

“What you-all a wantin’?” he grum- 
bled. 

“TJ tell you, Jerry,’ put in George, 
before Calvert could speak. ‘‘ Where'd 
you carry those two ‘tectives an’ the 
girl?” ; 

Jerry. Jackson slowly shook his white 
head, and threw.a glance at Calvert. 
Then, turning, he started back toward 
his door, 


“Now, you Jerry,” expostulated 
George. “It’s all right. This gentle- 
man’s the lady’s friend. Him an’ [’s 


goin’ to get her.” 
The old man paused, 
“?Tain’t a goin’ to make you no 
trouble, Jerry,” pleaded George. 
“There ain’t nothin’ about it,” mut- 
tered the old man. “I don’ wan’ to git 
mixed up.” 
“Voy needn’t git mixed up, Jerry. Jes’ 
you a tell us where you carried ’em. That’s 
-all this gen’leman an’ me wants to know 
at present.” 
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‘“Rememberize I ain’t tol’ you nothin’,” 
said Jerry, after a moment of hesitation, 
“but they changed‘ the ‘rection on me. 
They made me go to Third Street, corner 
o’ Palmer. Then they gits out an’ pays 
me, an’ tells me surlily to drive off. “The 
tall ’tective has his han’ on the lady’s 
mouth.” 

“And where did they go?” Calvert 
put the question. 

“J druy off, an’ they went round the 
corner of Palmer Street.” 

“But don’t you know? 
Took? ” 

“T druv off,” the old man continued 
imperturbably, “an’ after I’d a gone 
half a block, I stopped and got down an’ 
went back.” 

“Did you see them?” 

“T perceived them, sah, enterin’ a 
house, draggin’ the lady along.” 

“What house? ” 

“A wooden house, sah, with a high 
stoop. They went up the steps an’ in at 
the door. I ain't tol’ you nothin’.” ; 

“Ts there any other house like it in 
that block?” 

“No, sah. Half a dollar, please, sah.” 

“Keep still, you black trash,”  ex- 
claimed George. ‘What for you want 
pay for answerin’ a question? Jes’ git 
back in the carriage, boss, an’ we'll go 
along.” 

_ Old Jerry was left growling on the 
sidewalk, and Scrapping George lashed 
his nag into a lope. 

As they went from street to street, Cal- 
vert puzzled his brain for a plan of ac- 
tion. He was not yet ready to call the 
police to his help, for there were certain 
considerations that led him still to doubt 
whether Miss Dering would wish to have 
the police enter the game. 

Perhaps it would bé best to go to the 
house into which she had been taken, and 
spend a few minutes reconnoitering. She 
might not be there at all. It was well 
within possibility that when her captors 
found that she had not the ruby, they set 
her free. 

He would be in an awkward position 
if he induced the police to break into the 
house, only to discover that Miss Dering 
was not there. 

The carriage stopped. 

Scrapping George jumped to the side- 
walk and opened the door. 


Didn’t you 











“ Reckon you'd better git out right 
here, boss,” he said. ~ 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE HOUSEAVITH THE HIGH STOOP. 


ALVERT, descending from the car- 
riage, discovered that they had 
stopped just short of a street cor- 

ner. The neighborhood seemed to be 
shabby genteel. = 

“It’s jes’ roun’ there,” said George, 
pointing toward the corner, ; 

*“T hardly like to ask it,” remarked 
Calvert, “but would you mind waiting, 
say, for ten minutes ; and if I’m not back 
by then, will you get a policeman?” 

“Me wait for you? ‘Why, I’s goin’ 
with you, boss.” 

“Going with me?” . 

“Please, boss.” Scrapping George’s 
voice was full of agonized entreaty. 

“But there’s no one to watch your 
horse.” 

“He'll stand. Nobody’s gwine to steal 
him. Please don’t leave me out 0’ this 
scrap, boss. Please don't.” 

Calvert laughed nervously. 

“Tm not sure that there will be any 
trouble,” he said. “ They may have ta: 
ken the young lady to some other place. 
The first thing to do is to find out wheth- 
er she is here at all.” — 

““T can help you.” 

“ All right. Come on, then.” 

Calvert started along the’ walk. He 
was partly annoyed, partly relieved, and 
somewhat amused by the driver’s eager 
persistence ; and he began to think that 
the name, “ Scrapping George,” had not 
been ill applied. George remembered his 
place, however, despite his eagerness, for 
he kept a little in the rear. 

At the corner, they looked down the 
cross street. It was empty of people, and 
most of the houses were darkened at the 
first Story, but had lights in windows 
above—which seemed to indicate that the 
dwellers in this district went in good sea- 
son to ‘their rest. 

The houses were of brick, with the ex- 
ception of one, half-way down the block. 
This wooden house, as they could see by 
light of the street-lamps, was of two sto- 
ries only, and the upper story was reached 
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few feet from the sidewalk and termi- 
nated at a door which doubtless had been 
constructed from an old window. 

“ That’s the place,” exclaimed George. 

Yes,” said Calvert. ‘Wel have a 
closer look at it.” 

-They crossed the street and walked 
down the block at a leisurely gait, passing 
the high-stooped house just fast enough 
to prevent possible watchers from  sus- 
pecting their purpose. The door and win- 
dows of the lower story were boarded up. 
At the upper story were closed blinds be- 
fore the windows ; no light shone through 
the chinks. 

When he was well past the place, Cal- 
vert spoke over his shoulder. 

“Well, George,” he said, with an ef- 
fort to sound indifferent, “ it doesn’t look 
much as though any one was there.” 

No answer came. Calvert turned on 
his heel. The street behind hin was 
empty; Scrapping George had disap- 
peared. 

So nervously keyed was Calvert that 
this discovery magnified itself to the pro= 
portions of an uncanny phenomenon. 

George had been only a few feet be- 
hind him when they approached the 
house. True, he had kept on the grass 
beyond the edge of the walk, for some 
reason which he had not divulged to Cal- 
vert; but this. vanishing without warning 
was something of a shock to tense nerves. 

‘However, while he peered back along 
the way he had come, he suddenly saw 
George steal from the narrow side yard 
of the wooden house, like a silent black 
shadow, and hurry toward him, 

*“T jes’ kep’ on the grass, boss,” he ex- 
plained, “so’s, if they was listenin’, they 
wouldn’t hear but one set 0’ feet. An’ 
when we come to the house, an’ I seen 
there wa’n’t no lights, I slid into the side 
yard an’ went to the back. The up-stairs 
windows at the back is boarded up, but I 
could hear folks a talkin’.” 

“Then there are people inside,” com- 
mented Calvert. 

“Yaas, sir.” 

“Well—” Calvert paused to ponder. 
“You didn’t make-out a lady’s voice, did 
you? ” ? 

“All I could hear was jes’ ‘voices—I 
couldn’t tell what kind.” 

Now, if ever, seemed to be the time to 


by a high flight of steps which began a appeal to the police. But there was the 
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chance that, since the time old Jerry saw 
‘the girl taken into the ee she had been 
set free. 
“We must find wat if she is. there,” 
muttered Calvert. “‘ The police—” ‘ 
- “?Seuse me, boss,” George broke in, 
“but I wouldn’t call no police. . The 


best. way to find out if the lady’s there is 


to go in an’ see.” 

“They won’t let us in, of course.’ 

Be No, saah, We'll jes’ go in, 
way.” 

. Calvert felt rebuked. 

Scrapping George, the ignorant negro, 
could teach hima lesson. He himself 
would have dilly-dallied—have boggled 
over conventional difficulties—while An; 
nette Dering was in the hands of ruffians ; 
but the negro thought only of the simple, 
direct road to the heart 6f the situation. 

The recognition of"his own weakness 
burst upon him like a flood of light; he 
was aroused, as if to a new day. 

“You're right, George,” he said. de- 
cidedly. ‘ We'll get -in somehow. If 
there are only those two men, we'll man- 
age-easily. If there are more’ we'll, os 
away. Come on.’ 

And he went back to the house sd 
climbed the groaning steps on tiptoe. 

George was at his side almost as soon 
as he reached the platform at, the “top. 

“ Better let me,” said George, as Cal- 
vert put out his hand to take the door- 
knob. “I knows a trick or two.” 

So Calvert stood aside, while George 
gently turned the knob and pressed his 
weight against the panels. The door did 
not open. = 

“ Locked!” whispered George. 


any- 


“Perhaps we'd better try that win- 


dow,” suggested Calvert. 

“Tt u’d take too long, boss. Best thing 
is to bust the door in.’ 

It seemed a desperate thing to do. 
Even if the first attempt gave them en- 
trance, the noise would be sure to alarm 
the people within. Indeed, it might, rouse 
~ the whole neighborhood. ze 

But Calvert nodded his agreement. 

What matter if they did have a fight 
with the thieves? 

George tested the door by the pressure 
of his hands. 
rickety, and the barrier did not seem to 
be very secure. He stepped to the edge 
of the platform and balanced himself. 
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row line of yellow light. 


and rolled some distance farther down, 


The house was old and - 
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“Follow. right after. sks boss,” 
whispered. 

Then he threw himself forward 

He struck the door not in the middle, 
but at the side where the lock was. The 
impact was terrific. A rending of wood, 
and the lock and catch broke free-and the 
door swung inward, bringing up-against 
a wall, with a loud bang. ~ 

So slight had been the resistance to his 
weight that George plunged forward, 


saving himself from falling only by a~ 


series of stumbling steps that took him 
the length of the little hallway and 
against another door, from under~ the 
shrunken lintel of which gleamed a nar: 

Calvert was close behind. He had 
sprung into the hallway at the heels of 
George, but to avoid stumbling into him, 
got to one side and took a course parallel 
to the negro’s. 

He saw George bump into the door of 
the lighted inner room—saw him straight- 
en and grope for the knob, and at that in- 
stant he himself stepped on a board that 
yielded under his feet. A section of the - 
floor gave way, and he: sank, clutching 
vainly for some hold that would save him, 
into a black abyss. 

He fell perhaps five feet, then struck 
the surface of an irregular incline, 


sprawling at last on a flat surface. 
Dazed, hurt, he lay for a few seconds 
without moving. 

As his straggling faculties returned, te 
sat up. There were no evidences that he 


had been really injured, but he waited to 


get his bearings. 

About him was a blackness like jet— 
not a glimmer of light anywhere. He got 
a match from his pocket, and, scratching 
it on his shoe, discovered that he was sit- 
ting at the foot of a flight of stairs which 
led to the floor above. 


At the top was_a partly displaced cov- > 


er. He had stepped upon the edge of 
it, and it had tilted and let him through. 


_ An exclamation behind him caused him ~ 


to turn; and he found himself looking at 
the white, startled: face of Annette Der- 
ing. She was standing against a kitchen 
sinks Her hands were behind her: 

“ Miss Dering!” he éxclaimed. 

“T knew you would find me,” she said, 
a little catch in her-voice. — « * 9 
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“The match was burning close to his 
fingers. 

“ T fell down- stairs,” he explained aim- 
lessly. 


She started to laugh, but checked her- 
self. 

oft They Geoushe me tore and tied me to 
the pipes. They are waiting for a man 
named Burns and a woman who is to 
search me.” 

“ We must hurry,” said Calvert. 

_He opened his penknife and, lighting 
another match, went over to her and cut 
~ the clothes-line with which her wrists were 

fastened. She drew a ~~ breath of te- 

lief. 

Above their heads was a sudden sound 
of footsteps. Calvert could guess what 
had happened. 

George, as soon. as his eyes became ac- 
customed to the dim light that filtered 
into the hall from the street and through 
the cracks about the door that led to the 
inner room, had understood what had hap- 
pened to his companion. Not daring to 
risk going down to Calvert’s aid, he had 
awaited a signal, at the same time standing 
so that the men in the inner room could 
not get into the hall without passing him. 

The footsteps were doubtless those of 
the two men—who were, of course, pre- 
paring to act, after their first moments of 
uncertainty. 

“Follow me up the stairs, whispered 
Calvert to the girl, “‘ and make for the 
street door, while I help George stand the 
men off.” 

She did not ask who ‘‘ George” was. 

“The Red Emperor,” she said. ‘“ Where 
is it?” 

“Here, in my pocket.” 

“ Give it to me. If they should get 
hold of you, they would find it.” 

By the light of another match, he gave 
her the ruby. She removed the tissue 
wrapping and slipped the splendid jewel 
into a safe place within her waist. 

“Come,” said Calvert, with 

glance about the bare old kitchen: 

He started up the stairs, holding the 
match aloft; but he had not climbed three 
steps when ‘the dark opening above him 
was filled with yellow light. He pinched 
the match out with his fingers and tossed 
it away, and, hurrying upward, shoved 
the stair-covering farther aside and got 
quickly up to the footing of the floor. 
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The door of the inner room had been 3 


opened, and the hall was filled with light. 
At the threshold stood two.men— one, 
stocky and red-faced; the other, tall and 
dark—the two supposed detectives. 

The taller man was holding a lamp. 


Fists clenched, knees slightly bent, 
Scrapping George stood ready to prevent ~~ 


the men from coming into the hall. He 


rolled his eyes in a sidewise glance at Cal-_ 


vert; then, with a sudden spring, drove 
his fist into the chest of the stocky man 
and sent him reeling back into the room. 
The tall man stepped quickly in from the 


door and set the lamp on a table. George 
was master of the threshold. : 
Calvert pressed forward. He had a 


glimpse of Annette~Dering, moving si- 
lently toward the front door. 

“Run for it” he called.to her. - 3 

“ Keep away, boss,” said George. “ Go. 
with the lady. I can take care of these 
fellows.” 

But Calvert had suddenly comé under 
the sway of'a strange excitement. He had 
caught the battle - gleam in Scrapping 
George’s eyes, and a thrill of expectation 
raced through him. 

The two men in the room were pre- 


paring to rush. The taller one had picked < 


up a heavy stick. 

* Now that he had a good glimpse:at it, 
Calvert saw that the room was curiously 
furnished. The floor was bare. The win- 
dows were boarded up, and ventilation 
was secured by a skylight. 

There were a dozen or more. wooden 
chairs. 
ered by a blackboard. On the table which 
held the lamp was a hand-telephone, 

The two men were creeping forward. 
At the right moment they would leap for 
the door. Acting on an impulse, Calvert 
crowded by George and ran into the room. 
He made straight for the stocky man, his 
purpose being to grapple and hold the fel- 
low until George should have dealt with 
the other. That he would get the worst 


of the encounter he realized; but that did — 


not matter, if only he could, prolong it. 

The stocky man stepped back warily. 
His eyes were steady, his jaws were work- 
ing; strong and shifty he looked, and 
ready for defense. = 


But Calvert did not get to him. The — 


A great part of one wall was cov- . 


taller man swung his cane, and it came *_. 


dover on Revert. s nese ane sent him, half" 
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stunned, crashing to the floor beside the 
table. 

There he got dizzily to his. ition, and 
saw, as in the haze of a dream, the scene 
that ‘followed. 

Scrapping George had taken just ene 
step across the threshold, pushing the door 
shut as he entered. He was giving forth 
an exultant chuckle that seemed to rise out 

' of the very-soul of him. His eyes had a 
far-away look; the livid scar across his 
fps stood out more plainly than before. 

. “Come on, Trouble!” he exclaimed. 
“T’sa lookin’ for you. My name is Scrap- 
pin’ George, it is—an’ Trouble an’ me is 

- friends. Come Sees Don’ keep me 
Waitin’ !” 

The two white men had backed aw ay. 

“Y’ ain't afraid 0’ Scrappin’ George— 


_ you white trash!” the negro went on, ta- 


king another-step. Pica 
Oy ain't goin’ ~to disappoint me, 
please? Jes’ a little danee roun’, you 
white trash. An’ look out—I’s a comin’ 
after you. I can’t wait; I’s that edger.” 
Suddenly his right hand went to his 
waistcoat -pocket. Out came a_ razor, 
One flirt of his wrist opened it and 
whirled the blunt edge of the blade over 
against the back of the handle ; an instant 
later the weapon’ was held between his 
clenched fingers and his palm, showing a 
wicked cutting edge of gleamming steel. 
He shuffled his fect on the floor. ‘‘ Come 
along!” he shouted. ‘Scrappin’ George 
js ready.” : ; 
Then, like a bolt from a catapult, he 
launched himself at the stocky man, his 
right hand ready for a sweeping slash. 





The stocky man had picked up a chair. 


He held it before him, to use either as a’ 


‘shield ora weapon. But Scrapping 
George quickly altered his direction. The 
tall man was about to swing his cane, 


when George darted under his upraised . 


shoflder and brought his razor - armed 
fist to the man’s face. 

With avcry the man leaped-backward. 
Part of his black mustache floated to the 
floor, Across his cheek appeared a thin, 
red line, that widened as the blood flowed. 
; “Ha, ha!” explted Scrapping George, 

evading a thrust from the stocky man’s 
chair, a I marked him! I.marked him! 


ry? 


More trouble a comin’ ! 


Calvert had now slowly got to his’ beet 


Clinging to the table for support, he 
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swayed with vertigo, waiting Yor his 


strength to return, The fight should not 
be prolonged. ' By this time Miss Dering ~ 





must have escaped ; and, if he and George ~~ 


could get to the street without further 
bloodshed, he would ask nothing better. 
But Scrapping George was of no mind 
to stop. Lips parted, nostrils distended ; 
he was oblivious of everything except his 
two adversaries. And they, angeréd be- 
yond prudence, were preparing to attack. 
The stocky man had raised his chair 
high; to hurlit.. The tall man, half his 
cheek hidden in blood,-had become con- 
scious that Calvert was standing, and he 
prepared to strike at him again while his~ 
companion engaged the He Bros 
“ Razzer - fightin’ is over,” muttered 
George: * “Twon't do no more good.” 
Drawing his right arm slowly back, 
watching his chance, of a sudden ‘he-threw. 
The razor flashed through the air. It 
caught the stocky man’s “forehead at_an | 
angle as he threw his hedd back, and it ’ 
sliced off an inch-wide strip of skin: 


- The stocky man, howling with pain and ~ 


rage, sent his chair whirling at the negro. 
But George, who had himself caught up ~ 
a chair, warded off the clumsy missile. _ 
Wood crashed against wood. 

And now Calvert became aware of the 
danger that was threatening him. ‘The 
tall man was advancing on him, wiping 
the hlood from his face with his sleeve, as 
he lifted his cane. This time he would 
strike harder ; no doubt about that, for the 
hard glint of his eye told his purpose. — 

He meant to put Calvert out of the 
battle for good. 

Calvert’s hand. closed round the stem 
of the lamp beside him on the table. He 
felt weak and tottering; but, calling up 
all the energy he could muster, turning his 
body with the swing, he hurled the lamp~ 
at his advancing enemy. 

He had chosen an instant when the tall 
man had leaned slightly backward, to gain 
force in swinging the-cane. The lamp 
caught the fellow squarely on the chest. 
Fortunately, it went out as it struck, then — 
fell to the floor and broke with a crash. — 

In the immediate darkness Calvert’s 
first impression was of the stumble of feet 
and the jar of a heavy fall. The tall man - 
had gone to the floor. Then he was con- 


scious of the- smell of the oil from the ” 


"broken lamp. 
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He wondered how long the fight had 
been in progress. When the details re- 
curred to his aching brain it seemed as 


. though an hour must have passed since he 


entered the room, but he knew that it 
could not have been a full minute, = 
‘Nobody spoke, there in the darkness— 
nobody moved. Each of the four men 
was afraid of betraying his position. But 
presently, from. different directions, came 
the steady rhythm of rapid breathing ; 


‘and then, from somewhere out of doors, 


sounded the distant hollow clacking of a 
horse’s hoofs on asphalt. 
So they waited, and the seconds passed. 
An inspiration came to Calvert. On 


_ the table, close to his hand, was the tele- 


phone. If he could get the transmitter 
to his mouth and take the receiver noise- 
lessly from its hook, he would have to say 
no more than the one word: “ Policé! ” 

It seemed worth trying.” Groping cau- 
tiously, he found the telephone and lifted 
it to his mouth. He was about to take the 
receiver from the hook. 

Heavy steps came through the hall. 
The door was pushed open. An electric 
hand-lamp flashed its rays into the room. 

At the threshold stood a man—a big 
man. In his left hand was the electric 
lamp; in his right a pistol, with two bar- 
rels and a contrivance affixed to the muz- 
zles. ; 

His face was wide, his eyes were small, 
his mouth was a mere slit, his nose no 
more than a rounded elevation. 

“Bill Burns!” exclaimed the stocky 
man, lowering the chair which he held. 
Lord! I thought you’d never come!” 

And Calvert’s heart sank as he recog- 
nized the man who had robbed him on 
the train. © 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE SEARCH. 


HE newcomer’s face showed neither 
surprise nor satisfied expectation. 

His small eyes traveled from per- 

son to person, and settled at last on Cal- 
vert, who still had the telephone close to 
his mouth. Then came the command, in 


- the well-remembered, high-pitched voice: 


- “ Put that telephone back on the table.” 
A perceptible shift of the pistol in 
his hand lent emphasis to the words, and 


> 


_Calvert slowly obeyed, placing the in- 


strument ‘in the. place whence he had 
taken it, as.gingerly as though it were 
something fragile. 

““ Now, Rucker” — Bill Burns then 
addressed himself. to the stocky man— . 
“now, Rucker, where’s the girl? ” 

“ Got away,” muttered Rucker. 

The thin line of Burns’s lips seemed for 
the moment to grow even thinner, then 
he said: ‘How did that. happen, 
Rucker? ” : = 

The stocky man had become suddenly, 
indifferent. He seemed to regard explan- 
ation as a nuisance. at 

“Speak up,” ordered Burns, 

“Well, we got her—the way you 
phoned from Baltimore—” 

o Yes? ” 

“And we brought her here and tied. 
her to the pipes down-stairs.” 

“Yes? ”’ squeaked’ Burns. 

“ Then the nigger and this other fellow 
busted in the front: door, and when we. 
went to see what the trouble was and 
opened this door, they’d got the girl up. 
She was just making for the street when 
they sailed into us.” 

“Cut you up some, didn’t they?” 

Rucker made no answer. 

“Well, the girl can’t have got far.” 
Burns spoke over his shoulder to some one 
in the hall-behind*him. ‘“‘ Nellie, go and 
look up and down the street. Go to the 
corners.” 

They heard the rustle of a woman’s 
skirts—doubtless the woman who was to 
have searched Miss Dering. 

“What you got to say for yourself, 
Hamilton?”’ Burns was boring his gim- 
let eyes into the tall man. 

Hamilton shrugged his shoulders. 

“The nigger cut us open. We hadn’t 
no guns.” = 

“Pah!” Burns -spat contemptuously. 
“You fellows make=me sick. I’ll bet 
you left a clear trail from the station 
to the house.” e 

No answer, 

“Always. bungling!” He frowned 
maliciously. “ Well, get busy. Tie these 
fellows up.” 

Scrapping George had been standing 
against a wall, a picture of abject wo. 
From the moment Burns flashed his light 
into the room, George had not moved. 
But now he slowly tightened his grip 
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--on the chair, which he still held. Slight 
-as.were the movements of his arms, Burns 


saw and understood. 
“Drop that chair, nigger.” 
Scrapping George opened his hands. 


The chair fell to the floor and turned — 


over on its side. 

“Hustle some rope, Rucker.” 

The stocky man went into the hall. 
They could hear him descending to the 
lower floor, striking a match as he went. 

“Get the other lamp out of my office, 
Hamilton.” 

Burns jerked his head to the right, and 
Calvert saw that there was a door, giv- 
ing entrance to what was probably the 
front room. This door-was near the-table 
by which he was standing, but he had not 
noticed it, because he had been facing 
Hamilton and Rucker. l 

In .a few, moments* Rpcker appeared 
with a coil of clothes-line, and Hamil- 
ton came back from the office, bearing 
a lamp, which he lighted, placing. it on 
a stand in the-farther corner distant from 
the oil which had spilled-from the broken 
lamp on the floor. ; 

hen vat Burns's - direction, 
men tied George’s s hands behind his. back 
and hobbled him with a short length. 
The negro submitted readily. 

“ Now, go. through the other fellow,” 
gommanded Burns. “ Put up your hands, 
you.” 

Calvert held his. hands high, and the 
two men searched him, laying out on the 


“table’the few things in his pockets. 


“Nota cent ! e enatigees Rucker. 

“Tie him.” 

They bound Calvert as ey had bound 
George. Then Burns, slipping his pistol 
into his pocket, personally pressed be- 
tween his pudgy fingers every square 
inch of the lining of Calvert’s coat and 
waistcoat. He even examined his shoes. 
Presently he turned again to Rucker. 

“ Did you get anything from the girl?” 
he asked. : : 

“This.” Hamilton produced her dainty 
handbag from his pocket. 

“ Have \you opened. it, Ham?” 

“ Not on your life!” Zs 

“ Give it to me.’ 

Burns searched the bag, ccaeeie A 
handkerchief, a card-case, a purse, came 
to light. He put the purse into his pocket, 


= and returned the other things to the bag, 
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which he closed and swung gs from one 
finger. 

He stood in a relaxed pose, his “face 
wearing a look of abstraction. “Calvert 
remembered that look. 

The silence was broken by the sound of 
light, footsteps. The door opened, and. 
a woman looked in—a sumptuous crea- 
ture, hard and magnificent in a cold, gray 
frock. She glanced boldly from’ one to 
another of the group, 

“Well, - Nellie?” 
words, ‘ 

“Nothing doing,” replied the woman 
indifferently. ‘‘ No one in sight.” 

Rucker had stooped to pick up George’s 
razor. 

_ \! What are you going to do with that, 
thing, Rucker?” asked Burns mildly. 

“Slice off that black man’s ears.” 

“Drop it. I don’t want you to make 
any more muss. Drop it, do you hear?” 

The razor rattled to the floor. 

‘How long had the scrap*been going. 
on when I'came?”’ continued Burns. 

“ Not long,” answered Rucker sullenly. 
’ Burns meditated. ‘ 

““T passed the house twice before en- 
tering,” he said at last. ‘‘ Nellie, that 
girl is still in the } hause. She didn’t have 
time to get away.” 

He turned to Rucker and Hanidean: 

es Keep an eye on those fellows for a. 
he said, ‘‘ No monkey-business ! 
Don't touch them unless they try to break 
aw ay.’ 

As a started for the hall, to descend 
to the lower floor, he drew packs: Annette 
Dering stood at the threshold. 

The girl’s face was white and drawn, 
but her manner was cool. Her simple 
traveling dress looked as fresh ds though 
it had just been donned. The only trace 
of travel and rough handling was her 
hat, which had tilted a bit askew. 

The plainness of her costume was the 
plainness of good taste. Calvert _men- 
tally compared her with the woman Y Nel- 
lie; who was staring at Miss Dering with 
eyes that did not conceal their cold re- 
sentment. Nellie, too, was plainly gowned 
—but Nelle was conspicuous. 

Burns inclined his head 
bow. 

“Come in,” he said. 
_S iEites Dering at oncé stepped into. the 


Burns wasted no 


in a slight 


_room. She addressed Calvert: 


> 





£ 
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“JT went to the. front door, as you 
told me, but I saw a man and woman 
coming; and I waited for them to pass. 
When they began to climb the steps, I 
recognized him, and I came back and 
went down-stairs. I heard what he said. 
He would have found me.” 

“ But you might have slipped out again 
while he was talking.” 

“No,” she sighed. “It was no-use.” 
She glanced at the blood-stained faces 
of Hamilton and Rucker, and shuddered. 
* Besides, I—I didn’t like to leave you 
here.” : 

“No private conversation, please,” ex- 
claimed Burns. ‘‘ You will be so good 
as to answer a question, Miss Dering. 
‘ Don’t be surprised ; I found your cards in 
your handbag. Now, where is—the thing 
T want?” 

‘Where you. cannot get it,” she re- 
plied calmly. “ Your chance of stealing 
it has gone.’ 

Burns smiled faintly. 

“ Take off your hat,” he said. 

“My hat?” 

“Vou will have to submit to being 
- searched,” he explained, with a nod to- 
~ ward Nellie, ‘since you do not answer 
my question.” 

Calvert felt his anger grow. 

“This is as foolish as it is outrageous,” 
he cried. ‘‘ When you left the train at 
Baltimore, after that episode in the smok- 
-ing-room—” 

“T was sorry afterward that I hadn’t 
left you a few dollars,” said Burns. 

“What does this mean?” asked Miss 
Dering. 

‘““Why,” said Burns, “I rather got 
the better of your friend on the train.” 

She turned to Calvert. 

“And you neyer told me!” 

“ Personal, again,’ remarked Burns. 
“ Go on, sir, with your characterization of 
my conduct.” 

“When you got off the train, I went 
back to Miss Déring, and she again put 
the ruby in my charge. It was in my 
pocket when your men drove off with her. 
Do you think I didn’t know what to do 
with it? Would I be likely to bring it 
with me to this house?” 

“Take off your hat, Miss Dering,” said 
Burns. 

“With a frightened glance at Calvert, 
she slowly drew the long pins from_her 
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hat and laid them on the table; then re- 
moved. the hat itself and put it- down 
beside the pins. 

“Nellie”’— Burns 
with a jerk of his head—‘“ go through 
Miss Dering’s hair.” 

‘The woman adyvanced_and ran her long 
fingers in among the girl’s tresses—press- 
ing, poking, or pinching the thicker 
strands. At the end of several minutes 
she stopped. 

“Tt isn’t there,” she said. 

“Take her into my office and make a 
thorough search. Here.” He gave the 
woman his little electric lamp. ‘‘ That will 
be light enough.” 

Nellie seized the girl by the arm and 
drew her into the other room. The door 
closed behind them. 
vainly to break his bonds. 


During the wait that followed, Burns 
-strolled across to the negro, ae looked 


him over. 

“You're a pretty good specimen,” he 
remarked. “ You’d make a good bouncer. 
How did you get into this game?” 

“My driver,” said Calvert. 

“What do you call yourself.” He 
addressed the cabby. 

“ Scrap George.” 

= pr pe as if the name belonged 
to you all right. 
yours, Hamilton?’” 

“ Naw,” grunted the man. 

“And yours, Rucker?” 

“ Nothin’ at all.” 

“ How was business to-day?” 

“*Bout‘as usual,” said Rucker. ‘ They 
got into us bad on the third race—Ascen- 
sion—ten to one. We made it up on the 
fourth and seventh.” 

“Anything down for to-morrow?” 

“Three hundred-and twenty in small 
lots, so far. I look for heavy work on 
the fifty. The crowd’ll stand pat on Rec- 
tor One, but I had it straight from Bar- 
low that Corn King’s the money.” 
“Calvert now understood the reason for 
the blackboard and the telephone. This 
was, a poolroom, Burns, undoubtedly, 
was the proprietor, and Rucker and Ham- 
ilton were the lieutenants who did the 
work. 

“Women’s head-covers are curious 
things,” remarked Burns suddenly, stri- 
ding over to the table and staring fixedly 
at Miss Dering’s hat. ‘“‘ Now, this. one, 


summoned — her ~ 


Calvert struggled 


Is that a deep cut of . 
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"80% instance. He took up ‘the hat. 
What a lot of things she might hide in 
it, eh?” 


x * 
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down. You don’t want that, do you? 
Your friends don’t want that?” ~ 


“No,” ‘replied Miss Dering. ‘Her 


pee His forehead wrinkled, and he began ‘voice sounded weary. 


to examine the hat. Finding nothing in 
any of the flowers, or within the velvet 
bands, he seized the longest hat-pin, a 
shaft of silver, and prodded at the lining 
carefully. There was no result. He still 
had the hat in one hand and the, hat-pin 
in the other, when the door of the office 


opened and Nellic appeared, with Miss. 


Dering close behind her. 
*.- Bill,” “said the woman, 
a got it. 
An angry snazl escaped. from Burns, ~ 
and he exclaimed: ‘‘ No tricks, Nellie.” 


sai she hasn’t 


“What do you take me for?” she in-- 


quired indifferently. ‘‘ I~ know better 
than to risk trying to fool you. ° None of 
us dares give you the dduble-cross, and 
you know it. Zz 

“Took at Rucker, there. Don’t you 
guess he’d fly this"coop after some day of 
heav y winnings, if he didn’t know you’d 
be sure to get him? | I tell you, Bill, the 
girl, ain’t -got that red light anywheres 
about her.” 

Burns said nothing. The corners. of 
his mouth worked; and, as if recognizing 
this hint as to his habit in moments of 
: concentration, he laid down the hat and 

2  hat-pin and pulled a cigar from his pocket 
E and placed it, unlighted, between his lips 
a. ~and=chew ed at it. He studied Calvert’s 
| face reflectively ; then he turned to Miss 
ee Dering. 

“7 am-better posted than you think,” 
he said. 

Her only answer was a faint smile. 

“The count owes me a lot of money.’ 

“The count!i- Franz!”’ 

SOUure, 
it blind? I don’t mind telling you some- 
thing. . Last year, when T was making 

Be book out at Bennings, he dropped a big” 
wad with me. ‘Then he wanted a chance 
to put something down on the Southern 

_ circuit, and I brought him here.” 
After her first show of surprise, Miss 
Dering had become calm. 
= This doesn’t interest me,” she said. 
 Poesn’t it? Oh, well, I only wanted 
to say that I got to the count’s rooms ten 

: minutes after you left them, this noon. 

You understand that if this business gets 
. to the police, there'll be a complete show- 


ws 





Did you suppose I was going’ 


“T’m inclined to think that she hid the 
thing down-stairs,” said Burns, as though 
to himself.. ‘ Anyhow, we'll make a 
search.” Then, in a louder voice:.“* Boys, 
keep an eye on these people, while Nellie 


and I go look. Get that electric — : 


Nellie.” 

The two went to the lower floor. They 
could be heard, talking and moving 
around, and they did not return until fif- 
teen minutes had passed. There was a 
curious gleam in Burns’s eyes as he re- 
entered the room and turned his attention 
to Calvert. 

“What did you do with the stone?” 
he asked. 

“T gave it to the person I was expected 


to deliver it to,” replied Calvert. “ Does 
that satisfy you?” 
-“Tt might,” admitted Burns. ‘“ But> ~ 


how does that explain my finding this 
down-stairs?” He brought his hand 


from behind his back and \displayed a . 


crumpled piece of blue tissue-paper. 
“That was the wrapping of it,” he said. 


Calvert looked at Miss Dering. She . 


wasya picture of angry chagrin. 

“What about it, Miss Dering?” con- 
tinued Burns. ~ 

“T have nothing to. say,’ she snapped 
at him. ‘‘ You-have had me searched. 
That should be enough for you.” 

With trembling fingers she took up her 
hat and adjusted it on her head; then 
reached for the silver hat-pin. 

Don’t be in a hurry,” 
“T’m not through with you.” 

“You surely dare not keep me here!” 

“T dare do anything that seems—ad- 
visable. Put your hat back on the table.” 

She stood, defiant. 

“ Put it back, I say.” 

This time she obeyed. j- 

“ Now, stop fingering that hat- “pin. it 
might be_as dangerous asa dagger.” 

She laid the hat- -pin on the table. 


said Burns. 


sf 


“Now, Miss Dering, if you will give ~ 


me your word not to call for help and 
not to try to escape, I won’t haye you 
tied up.” 

“Promise,” whispered- Calvert, seeing 
her determination. 


“No,” she said, “I protise nothing.” “ 
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‘incensed Calvert ; 
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She extended her two hands, palms to- 
gether. q 

‘They will be tied behind you,” re- 
marked Burns placidly. 

He nodded at Rucker, who immediate- 
ly fastened her wrists together and then 
brutally bound her ankles. 
he shuffled from his 
position as fast as his hobbled feet would 
let him: “He -would have hurled himself 
or the stooping Rucker, but Hamilton 
pulled him away, and sent him stumbling 
back against the wall. 

And all this time Scrapping George 
stood silent, his eyes half closed. From 
the moment of Burns’s appearance, he 
‘seemed to have lost all interest in. what 
was going on round him. 

“Now, Rucker ’’—a look of satisfac- 
tion had settled upon Burns’s face—“ I 
want you and Hamilton to také Nellie to 
—to the other house, and wait there till I 
join you. Get some of the blood off your 


~ faces first,” 


The two men went down-stairs to the 

sink, and there was a sound of running 
water. When they returned, Rucker had 

bound a handkerchief around his fore- 
head, and Hamilton had plastered a strip 
of brown paper over the shallow gash 
across his cheek. 

Burns looked at them critically. 

a You'll Be he said. ‘ Now, 
out.” 

But the woman Rectestad. Her glance 
fell vindictively on Miss Dering. 

“T think ’l wait for you, Bill.” 

~There was forced indifference in her 
voice. 

Burns threw a searching look at her, 
and broke into a hard laugh. 

“Don’t be jealous, Nellie,” 
claimed. ‘“ Run along.” 

For a moment she gave him look for 
look. But he was master. She swept out 
of the door, and Rucker and Hamilton 
followed her, 

When, the front door had banged to 
after them, Burns went out and rolled 


clear 


he ex- 


The outrage” 
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some .article of furniture against it, to 
keep it shut. Returning, he locked after 
him the door to the hall, and put the wey, 
in his pocket. 

He stared impersonally at ‘his three 
prisoners for the space of half a minute, 
chewing everlastingly at the ragged end 
of his unlighted cigar. His face told 
nothing. 

When he finally made ready to act, he 
first went to the table near Calvert and 
pushed the telephone back out of reach 
against the wall. ‘Then he placed his pis- 
tol on the table, convenient to his hand. 
Then he said: 

“ Miss Dering, back up against the wall 
over_there. ; 

“ T can’t walk,” she protested. 

“You can walk enough for that.” . 

She hobbled over to the place assigned, 
a few feet from Scrapping George. 

Burns turned to Calvert: 

“Your turn.” 

Calvert joined the others. 

“Now, sit down,” Burns ordered. 

They got to the floor, and sat, backs to 
the wall. 

“Miss Dering ’’—there was a note of 
admiration in Burns’s high voice—“ you 
almost turned a very clever trick.” He 
lifted the hat-pin from the table. “ But 
when es took the ruby out of its wrap- 
ping, down there in the dark, you ought 
to have hidden that wrapping where I 
couldn’t find it. And when you pried the 
imitation turquoise out of your haf-pin, 
you ought to have swallow ed it rather than 
leave it on the floor—what?” He. dis- 
played the bit of blue glass. 

Then he held the hat-pin up. 

“ This pretty near fooled me,’she went 
on, wrenching at the silver points that 
were bent over to hold the dull red stone 
in place. “‘ Looks like a carbuncle, wrong 
side up, doesn’t it?” 

A final wrench, and the stone came out 
of its setting. It lay right side up on his 


‘palm, flashing its splendid rays—the Red 


Emperor in all its glory. 


. (To be continued.) 





DISCOVERY. 


From gain to gain men press with longings fond; 


The infinite still beckons otherwhere 
Past this day’s goal; beyond and yet beyond, 
To undiscovered fields of promise fair. : 


Eugene C. Dolson. 
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The Reason Why. 


BY MORTON P. HOBS. 


What Happened to the Man with a Pertesdy 
Innocent Package, On His Way Home to His Wife. 


S you had noticed me walking 
*? through the quiet street 
on my way home that 
evening, I. don’t think 
the sight of-me would 

’ have startled you. 

Letis—see if I’m. right... Since you 
weren't present, I'll describe my looks 
and actions at half past five on the eve- 
ning of the nineteenth of last June. 

I am a middle-aged, robust man, of 
the height known as medium-sized. Just 
like one of the father-of-a-family type 
you've noticed times enough. 

So much for my appearance. ‘There 
was certainly nothing out of the ordinary 
about it. 

And as for my actions—I was simply — 
walking along; peaceably walking along 
the street. Going home to the wife and 
kiddies. ~ 

You agree with me that there wasn’t 
anything unusual in either my looks or in 
what I was doing? All right. 

Then I expect you to be pretty nearly 
as surprised as I was to find myself, some 
five minutes later, the cause of a fair- 
sized riot. a 

This is how it came about. 





A man—a stranger — ran_down the 


stoop of an apartment-house just as I 
was abreast ‘of it, and bumped into me. 

“The jolt knocked the bundle I carried 
from under my arm. 

“Tl beg your pardon!” said the stran- 
ger. 

Then he noticed the Asie lying on 
the sidewalk. ‘‘ Here!” he exclaimed. 
“T guess I knocked your bundle out of 
Let me pick it up.” 

It was certainly up to him to go to the 
trouble of returning to me what his care- 


lessness had made me drop,-so I inter- 
posed no objection. 
I stood-at one side to let fit get at the 
small, paper-wrapped box. ai 
_ He stooped down toward the pavement. 
I watched him lift the bundle in his hands. 
And then-I got the shock of my life. 
For the man stood up with my package 
in his grip, took one look at it, and then— 
He threw it as far away from him as 
he could swing his arm! 
Well, you could have knocked me down 
with a feather! I just stood there with 
my mouth open, and looked:at him. 


And then I came to my senses. I tum- 
bled to the man’s gigantic gall. And my 


dander rose. ; 

“Say!” I cried angrily. ‘‘ What’s the 
matter with you? What do you mean—” 

I didn’t get any further. The man 
gave one wild look at me, then turned 
and broke into a run. 

Still with my mouth open, I stood and 
watched him dash up the street, turn the 
corner a hundred feet away, and disap- 
pear. 

For a second after he went out of sight 
I thought of following him. And then 
I remembered I was minus my bundle. 

Ordinarily, I wouldn't have stopped 
for that. I was mad enough to run my 
legs off after that fellow and beat him 
black and blue for his unheard-of nerve. 

But I had to take the box home ‘to my 
wife. In it was a set of imported linen 
doilies that her uncle in Germany had 
sent us from his mill in Bremen. 
couldn’t risk losing it. 

I*looked around in the direction the 
man had thrown the thing. And I saw 
a young chap in overalls coming up the 
street toward me with the package. 
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ae Hatty up!” I yelled to fini 

I supposed that he’d seen what had just 
happened, picked up the box, which prob- 
ably landed near him, and was bringing 


it back to me. “ 
“ Get a move -on!” I called at him 
again. “Run!” 


I'd get my wife’s present back, and 
then chase) and catch the man who had 
thrown it away. We'd have a little un- 
derstanding, the two of us, and maybe 


he wouldn’t make a fool of the next man 
‘with a bundle he bumped into. 


The nerve of him, picking up my prop- 
erty and scaling it ee the air like a 
stone ! j ‘i 

And why had he done it? 

Just out of pure cussedness, I sees 
Or else he was crazy. 

That was it! I’d been taken so by sur- 
prise that I hadn’t thought of that be- 
fore. The man was a lunatic. 

~I-began to cool down—decided that I 
wouldn’t follow him—a fellow, mad as a 
March hare, to do such a half - witted 
thing. Id just get back my bundle and 
trot along home. 


* Thanks, son!” I called out to the_ 


young man—who looked like a mechanic 


‘of some kind—as he came within a couple, 


of rods of me. 
you've got there, 
it just now?” 

The young man grinned. He looked 
down at the box he was carrying, and 
opened his mouth fo speak. 

Then his face seemed to freeze. 

With his lips hung apart, his eyes 
bulged out, and the’ grime on his face 
turned two shades lighter, he looked up 
at me once more, 

And then, mumbling a curse, he raised * 
the six-inch-square bundle over his head 
and threw it straight at me. 

I just had time to wonder if he was 
mad, too. 

And then the box whizzed past my ear, 
1 ducked not a minute too soon. 

That boy thereupon whipped around 
on his heel, with never a look behind him, 
and legged it down the street as fast as 


“That’s my package 


he could put. 


My own mouth was open as I saw him 


_ dash away. My eyes were popped out as 


much, almost, as his had been. 
And just then I heard a sort of stran- 
cled cry from across the street behind me. 





Did you see how I lost. 
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I turned around. And Fist in time to 
see my box hit an elderly, well-dressed 
man on the opposite sidewalk. 

The package plugged him Square in the 
center of his’shirt-front. One end of it 
cuddled up against his white-whiskered 
chin. 

“Look out!” I*yelled—like a fool. 

The box had already hit him when the 
words were jounced out of me by sur- 
prise. » 

I ran across the street to him. , 

“T hope you’re not hurt, sir!” I called 
-out. “ But it wasn’t my fault! ” 

Although I wasn’t more than twenty 
feet away from the old man, I couldn’t 


' see him. He was entirely surrounded by 


a knot of men—a crowd drawn from no-= 
where in no time. 

But if I couldn’t see him, I could hear 
him, all right.- And I’d have' known he 
was along in years: even if I’d never got 
a glimpse of him—a man ‘has to live and 
learn to acquire a swearing vocabulary as 
broad as his sounded: 

Mad? I guess so. Out of sight in the 
crowd that was bunched around him, that 
white-haired gentleman who'd been hit by 
my package was letting off steam in-a blue 
cloud that must have gone as high as the 
top-floor windows of the flats around us. 

And, instead of emptying the windows 
of the heads the dinner-hour usually pulls 
out on the watch for the men-folks, the 
disturbance drew out more—the fronts of 
the houses on both sides of the street were 
literally marcel-waving, by this time, for 
a glimpse.at the cause of the trouble. 
~ I had just reached the curb where the 
crowd stood around the old man. 

And he‘broke through it, my box in his 
hands. 

“ Here's the rascal! ” he fasrie at me. 

“Now, wait a minute!” I interposed 
hastily. “ I didn’t throw that at you. An- 
other man tie I don’t pretend to 
know— 

I stopped. ~ 

The old man had turned the small 
package over in his hands, and his eyes 
dropped from my face to it. 

His cheeks had been the color of a 
bruised thumb the minute before. Now 
they were as white as if somebody’d: - 
sneaked up behind hit and wiped a cal- 
cimine-brush over his face ee hat-brim 
to collar. 
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He let out one scream; then fe threw 
the innocent bundle at my "head. 
_ My neck ached from already dodging 

the missile flung out of the young me- 
chanic’s hand. But I ducked it the sec- 
ond time in safety. ~ 

“Now, for the third time, I watched a 
man who had used my box of imported 
doilies-like a discus turn around and run 
- away from me as if he was afraid I had 


~ -the plague. 


Somebody. behind me yelled. 
My blood froze. If the little cose 
_had hit somebody else! 

I stopped looking after the elderly-gen- 
tleman, whose coat-tails were just flap- 
ping around the corner above, and turned. 

The box had just landed—right at the 
feet of a man on the sidewalk across the 
way. 

“Hey!” I bawled at him. 

I was going to follow my shout up by 
calling to him that the bundle on the 
ground at his toes was mine ; 
across in a minute to get it— 

When the words were pushed back into 
my throat, choking me. 

The man, I saw, looked down at the 
package. 
like a frightened woman — and pulled 
back his boot in a kick that sent the box 
soaring like a four-sided football straight 
back to my side of the street. 

It landed, with an easily heard metal: 
lic ting! on the third button of another 
man’s vest. 

The box dropped to his feet. I ex- 
pected him to pick it up, soak it back to 
the man who had kicked it at him, or else 
run across the street with it and beat it 
over his head. “ 

But he didn’t. He didn’t do any of 
those things. 

Instead, taking one glance at it, he 
let out his breath im a hollow moan that 
made the hair on the backs of my hands 
even rise up and stiffen. Then he brought 
his foot up against the bundle in a kick 
that tossed it three stories high. 

He then ran like a wild thing down the 
street after the first man who had put his 
shoe against the box. 

The package came down—on top of the 
head of a fellow who had missed seeing it 

gou 

ie kicked it away from him with fe- 

ee: haste. : 


REASON WHY. 


that I’d be~ 


Then he screamed—yes, Sir, - 


‘be another. 
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The man it bounced against kicked it Sas 
from him, too. So did the next and the ae. 
next. : 
The street, between both sidewalks, was 
teeming with respectable-looking business 
men, all booting my box of Bremen-made 
doilies around in the gutter like a lot of 
overgrown kids playing kick-the-wicket. 
-Standing there on the curb, I looked 
around for the madhouse. You couldn’t : 
fool me. pe 
I knew there must be an insane asylum 
on that block. I’d never noticed one there 
before, but it must be located within a few 
doors. And it was probably recess-time 
with the inmates—they were all out for 
recreation in the street. 

Certainly, every man in the mob that 
was scufing my wife’s table-linen around 
under my eyes must be dippy as a loon. 

Else why were they carrying on so— 
taking a look at the small, square pack- Ee 
age, kicking or throwing it away from = 
them, and then running up the street away ; 
from it? ; 

What did the whole insane thing mean, 
anyway? 

What was there about the box that 
made everybody in the street act as if it 
was an infernal machine? 

I looked at the thing lying in the mid- 
dle of the asphalt, about fifty yards back 
of the mob who were jostling their way 
from it, and / couldn’t see anything about 
it that would be calculated to make an 
observer, even of the weakest nerves, in 
the least hysterical. 

As I say, I looked at the box. Except 
that it was mud-stained and dented from 
hard usage in the last four minutes, it 
looked just as it had when I received it : 
that morning from my wife’s Uncle Dit- — <a 
tensmall in Germany. aa 

And it was the same box. 

I thought, for a minute, that it might 
That I had made a mistake 
—taken some other package than mine = - 
from the office, or picked up one that did 
not belong to me in the train coming 
home. 

If that had been the case, for all I 
knew I might have been carrying a bun- 
dle that held something, undiscovered by 
me, that would have thrown a scare into ee 
any one touching it or looking at it. But © 
the box was mine—of that I was certain, = | 

I recognized the wrapping, the «size, = 
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even the stritig’ around it.” The package 
was the same one that had been delivs 
ered tO me from abroad that morning. 

Had somebody played a joke on me— 
put something else in the box than table- 
oo 
> - I had opened the thing up at the 

ee not five minutes before I left to come 
up-town. 

There were doilies in it ek atts 
but doilies—and nobody-had laid hands 
on it between the time mine left it ‘and 
the man who had first kicked up such a 
_mystifying fuss took hold of the bundle, 
What, in the name of the seventy-eight 
high gods of sanity and sense, was the 
matter with everybody who saw it, then? 
My tussle with the problem took up less 
than two seconds of time. Reasons, ques- 
tions, and answers went kiting through 
my brain in a flash. 

I. still had my eyes on my box lying 
‘out there-in the middle of the gutter. I 
couldn’t see anything the matter with it. 

The, only thing to wonder about was 


under the strain of its recent hard usage. 
‘ I was just coming back to my first be- 
lief—that everybody who had seemed to 
be injected with a double dose of triple 
extract fear at the sight of the thing must 
be out of his head—when something else 
abruptly occupied my mind. 
Just then I didn’t want that organ oc: 
cupied with anything but the decision to 
go out and get my property—after that, 
to lick as many of the maniacs at the 
other end of the street as I could. 
But I didn’t have anything to say about 
it at all. 
‘out his hand firmly on my mind. J mean 
that literally. : ; F 
An open fist, about the size of a 
full-grown Virginia ham, was suddenly. 
clamped down on the back of my head. 
The unexpectéd force of the push at 
the bottom of my skull made me gasp out 
_so much wid that it took me a full fifty 
seconds to get even enough of it back to 
blow out the stars that were danci ing in 
front of my eyes. 
When I did, I looked around. 
And right in back of me, where he'd 
“followed, stood a policeman eighteen feet 
high and four yards across. At least, 
just then ‘he looked all of that to me. 
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that the package had stood up so well. 


- Somebody rushed up behind me and put , 





“Come along with me, Mister Man!” 
hissed the cop. : 
“What for?” I blurted. 
“Creatin’ a riot!” he replied. © 
“Nothing of the kind!” I cried.» “ If 
you want a job in your line, go up the 


street and take your pick of any of that — 


gang up there. 7'hey’re rioters ; I'm not!” . 


For reply, the bluecoat wrapped his 
coupling-pin fingers in my coat-collar, and 
yanked me three feet along the sidewalk. 

“Come along with me now,” he said. 

I thought of my kids.. I ‘thought of my 
wife. And then I thought of her boxful 
of linen lying out there in the gutter. 

“Take me to jail, then,” I told the of- 
ficer, ‘and I'll prove an alibi. But first 
let me get my bundle.” 

He stopped and looked toward the 
package I pointed out. 

“Ts that yours?” he asked roughly, 

“Tt is!” I snapped. “Go ahead and 
get it, or let me. I’m taking it to my wife.” 

Still with a grip on me, he walked with 
me out into the street to the parcel. 

_ “ Pick it-up!” he ordered. \ 
I stooped quickly to do so, 
And then I jumped back, as quickly as 


if a snake had been coiled on top of it. 


I understood in a flash what had been 
a mystery to me before—I knew now why 
the men, lining the pavement, watching, 
down the street, had gone crazy from a 
mere glance at my bundle. 

The wrapping-paper around it bore, 
in red letters, the name of the frm my 
wife’s German uncle owned : 


*DITTENSMALL 
& SUPOX 


- Bremen, Germany 


When I undid the package, before leay- 
ing the office, I had put the wrapping- 
paper back around it in a slipshod man- 
ner. 
of the good-sized red letters in the label 
above, blotting it out. Three letters in 
the last line were hidden around the side 
of the box. 

So what I have described made the la- 
bel on the box read: “ Smallpox Germ.” 

Is it any wonder that I had driven the 
whole street’ mad ? ‘ 


Not a bit more strange than that I was 
spared going to jail—or that my wife was ~ 


the only mad person. in the neighborhood, 


because I was late for dinner. 


One end of it covered an even half 
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BY H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines,’’ “*She,’’? ‘*Mr. Meeson’s Will,’’ ~ 
‘« Allan Quatermain,’’ ‘‘ Swallow,’’ Etc., Ete. ; 


Magic and Mystery Join Strangely in the Life March of a Queen and 
~a Son of Kings. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Y special favor of the god Amen, Pharaoh’s queen, Ahura, bears a daughter, called 
Morning Star. On the death of Ahura, Morning Star is reared by Asti, the enchan- 
tress, who is the mothe: of Rames. Princes and foreign kings seek her hand in mar- 

riage, but she loves Rames, though she dare not marty him. Knowing that Asti can sum- 
mon the gods, she compels her to call-Amen that she may question him. The spirit of the 
queen’s mother appears and foretells wo, but gives the queen assurance that she shall not 
love in vain. Pharaoh and his councilors desire Morning Star should wed Amathel for 
political reasons. On the night appointed for Amathel to meet his destined bride, Morn- 
ing Star sees that the man in command of a guard of Egyptian soldiers attending him is 
Count Rames. Understanding this is done to abuse him in her eyes, she makes a vow to 
avenge him. . ’ 

Morning Star rejects Amathel’s addresses. _Amathel intercepts a glance betweer 

her and Rames, which enrages him, and he smites Rames in the face, intending to kill him 
_Rames defends himself, and after killing Amathel turns to Pharaoh and Morning Star for 
his punishment. Pharaoh has swooned during the conflict and Morning Star appoints her- 
self regent. By a decree she defends Rames and sends him in command of an armed ex- 


pedition to Napata. Before he starts, she tells Rames to press his ‘claim to the crown of- 


Kesh and then return to ask Egypt’s queen in marriage. He promises to do so to win her. 
On Pharaoh’s recovery, he and Morning Star visit Memphis as guests of his brother, Prince 
Abi. The prince’s design to marry Morning Star fills her with horror. _ Kaku, the astrolo- 
ger, conspires with Merytra, Pharaoh’s lady of the footstool, to place in Pharaoh’s bed-a 
magic waxen-image which will cause his death. 


¢ 


Asti, “and in that case I think that she is 


CHAPTER IX. 
; vat the work. Watching from the window 


THE DOOM OF PHARAOH. 


(en) 


N the morrow,when the Lady saw her return across the temple court at 
Asti came to dress the midnight. It seemed to me that. she was 
queen for that day’s cere-, carrying something beneath her robe.” 
mony, she asked her if “Whence did she return?” 

Amen had given her the “From the city, I suppose. She has 

’ wisdom that she sought. Pharaoh’s pass, and can go in and out 

“ Not so,” answered the young queen; when she will. I have caused Mermes to 






of my room, by the light. of the moon I 


“all he gave me was very bad dreams, 
and in. every one of them was mixed up 
that waiting woman of my father, Mery- 
tra, of whom you spoke to me. If I be- 
lieved in omens, I should say that she was 
about to bring some evil upon our house.” 

“Tt may well be so, queen,” answered 


question the officer of the guard; and he 
says that she came to the gate accompa- 
nied by a tall man wrapped in a dark 
cloak, who spoke with her earnestly, and 
left her. From his description, I think it 
must have been the astrologer, Kaku, with 
whom she was talking at the feast.” 


* This story began in The Cavalier for November, 1909. 
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have you to tell?” 

“Only this, queen. The 
guarded more closely even than; we 
thought. I tried to send out a man to 
Thebes this morning witha message on 
my own account—never mind what it was 
—and the sentries turned him back.” 

“ By the gods!”’ exclaimed Tua, “be- 

_ fore I have reigned a year every gate in 
: Memphis shall be melted down for cook- 
ing vessels, and I will set their captains 

z to work in the desert mines. Nay, such 
: ~ threats are foolishness. J’ll not threaten. 
ee I’ll strike when the time comes, but that 











"is not yet. Can I speak with Pharaoh?” . 


“No, queen. He is up already, giving 
audience to the nobles of Memphis and 
trying cases from the Lower Land with 
his councilors, until it is time to start for 
this ceremony of the laying of the founda- 
- tion-stone of the temple, whither you ac- 
eae ~ company him in state. Also, it is as well 
= —by to-night we may learn more. Come, 
: let me set the crown upon your head that 

these dogs of Mentphis may know their 
/--Taistress.”’ ; 





The ceremony proved very wearisome. 

First, there was the long chariot ride 

through the crowded, shouting streets, 

Pharaoh and Abi going in the first char- 

iot; and. Tua, attended by Abi’s eldest 

oe daughter, & round-eyed lady much Older 
cane than herself, in the second. Next came 
the office of the priests of Amen, ove 
which Neter-Tua, as daughter of Amen 
and high priéstess, must preside, to dedi- 
x cate the temple to the glory of the god. 
: ~ Then the foundation deposit of little 
vases of offerings and models of work- 
men’s tools, and a ring drawn from Pha- 
raoh’s hand engraved with his royal name, 
-were blessed and set by the masons in hol- 

lows prepared for them, and the two great 

f corner-stones let down, hiding them for- 
ever, and declared respectively by Pha- 


Amen, joint sovereign of Egypt, to be 
well and truly laid. : 
Afterwa?é architects, those who.“ drew 


and received gifts, from Pharaoh, and 
when these things were done came the 
midday feast and speeches, 


procession returned by another route to 





gates are_ 


raoh and by Neter-Tua, Morning Star of « 


the line,” exhibited plans of the temple: 


At-length all was over, and the great. 
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“ That is bad news, nurse. What else the temple of Sekhet,° where Pharaoh = 


lodged, a very tedious journey in the hot 
sun, since it involved a circuit of the énd- : 
less walls of Memphis, with stoppages be- ~ pte 
fore all the temples of the gods, at each 

of which Pharaoh must make offerings. : 
Nor, weary as he was, might he rest, for 
in the outer court of the old shrine thrones 
had been set up, and, seated on them, he 
and Tua must hear petitions till sunset _ S 

and give judgment, or postpone them for a 
further consideration. 

At last these came to an end, but as Pha- 
raoh, tired out, rose from his throne, Abi, 
his brother, who all this time had not left 
them, said that he also had a private peti- : : 
tion to prefer. So they went into an inner : 
court that had been a sanctuary, and sat «© ~ | 
down again, there being present besides 
the scribes only Pharaoh, the queen, some 3 
councilors, Mermes, captain of the guard, = ¢ 
and certain women of the royal household, me 
among them Asti, the queen’s nurse, and 
Merytra, Pharaoh’s favorite attendant. 
With Abi were his astrologer, Kaku; his 
two eldest sons, and a few of the great 
officers of his government, also the high 
ptiests of the temples of Memphis, and 
three powerful chiefs of the desert tribes. 

“What is your prayer, my. brother?” peas 
asked Pharaoh as soon as the doors were 
closed. ~ 

“A great one, your majesties,’ an-. 
swered the prince, prostrating himself, tex 
“which for the good of Egypt and for . Aes: 


your own good, and for my good, who F 


reverence you as a loyal subject, I pray 
that you will be pleased to grant.” “Then 
he drew himself up and said slowly: “I 
am here to ask the hand of the glorious” 
Queen Neter-Tua, daughter of Amen, in 
marriage.” 

Now, Pharaoh stated at him; while 
Tua, who knew well what was coming, 
turned her head aside and asked a coun- 
cilor, who stood near, if in the history of 
the land any queen of Egypt had ever 
married her uncle. ; ¢ 
- The councilor, who was noted for ‘his’ 
historical studies, answered,that at the mo- 
ment he could recall no such case. 

“Then,” said Tua coolly, and still ad- - 
dressing. him, “it seems that it would be 
scarcely wise to create a precedent which — 
othr poor young-women of the royal race 3 
might be called uponito follow.” — ~ oe 

Pharaoh caught something of the words, mas 
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though Abi did not, for they were spoken 
in a low voice, and bethought him of a 
way out of his difficulty. 

“The Queen Neter-Tua sits at my hae: 
and is coregent with me of this kingdom ; 
her mind is my mind, and what she ap- 
proves it is probable I shall approve. 
Prefer your request to her,” he said. 

So Abi turned to the queen, and, laying 


~ his hands upon his heart, bowed,. ogled, 


and began: 
“A burning love of your most excel- 
lent, majesty moves me 
Sars | pray you, my uncle,” interrupted 
Tua, “ correct your words which should 
begin “A burning love of your most ex- 
cellent Majesty's s throne and power move 
me,’ and so on.’ 

Now Abi frow ned, while every one else 
smiled, not excepting Pharaoh and the 
astrologer, Kaku. “Again he began his 
speech, but-so confusedly that presently 
Tua stopped him for the second time, say- 
ing: 

“ T am not dead, most noble prince, my 
uncle. I heard the words you used to 





Pharaoh, and even understood their im-. 


port. In fact, I have already consulted 


. our councilor Ere: a learned master of 


the law, as to the legality of such an alli- 


_ ance as you propose, and he gives his judg- - 


ment against it.’ 

Now ‘Abi glared at dtiie councilor, a 
humble, dusty old man, who’spent all his 
lifé among rolls and chronicles. 


“May it please your majesty,” this. 


lawyer exclaimed in a thin, agitated voice, 
““T only said there was no record of such 
a marriage that I can remember, though 


once I think a queen adopted a ‘nephew, 


who afterward became Pharaoh.” 

“Tt is the same thing, friend,” replied 
Tua sweetly, “ for that of which there is 
no record in the long history of Egypt 
must of necessity be illegal. Still, if my 
uncle here wishes to adopt me, I thank 
him, though his lawful heirs may not, and 
thé matter is one that can be considered.” 

Now, guessing that he was being played 
with, Abi grew angry. 

“T have put a plain question to your 
majesty,’ he said, “and perhaps I‘ am 
worthy of a plain answer. As all men 
know, O. queen, it is time that you should 
be wed, and I offer myself as your hus- 
band. It is true that I am somewhat 
older than you are—” : 
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“In what year was the Prince Abi born 
—the same as yourself, did you say?” 
‘asked Tua in an audible aside of the aged 
and learned councilor, who thereon van- 


ished behind the throne and was seen no. 


more. 
“ But,” went on Abi, taking no notice 
of this iterruption, “on the other hand, 
I have much to offer. .I rule here, your 
majesties, who am also of the royal blood ; 
and there is some disaffection in the orth, 


especially among the great Bedoui.. trines - 


of the desert, who watch the frontier of 
the kingdom. 
about, and in days to be I sit upon the 
double throne as king consort of Egypt, 
they. will be loyal,and north and south 
will be united more closely than they ever 
were before. Whereas, if it does not 
come about—’” Here Kaku, pretending 
to brush a fly from his face, caught his 
hand in Abi’s robe, a signal at which his 
master paused. 

“Go on, my uncle, I pray you,” said 
Tua. “If it does not come about, what 
then?” 

“Then, queen, there may be trouble. 
Nay, leave me alone, magician, I will 
speak the truth, chance what may. Pha- 
raoh, you have reigned for many years; 
yes, forty times has the Nile overflowed 
its banks since we laid our divine father 
_in the tomb. Now, during all those years 
but one child has been born to you, and 
that after I came to Thebes to pray you to 
name me as your heir. Know, Pharaoh, 
that there are many who find this strange ; 
and wonder whether this beautiful queen, 
who is called daughter ‘of Amen, and re- 
sembles you so little in body or in mind, 
sits rightfully on the throne of Egypt. If 
I marry her, these questionings will cease. 
If I do not marry her, the whisperings of 
men May grow to a wind that will blow 

the crown from off her head.” 

Now a gasp of fear and wonder rose 
from all who heard this bold and treason- 
able speech ; ; and Tua, reddening to the 
eyes, bent forward as ‘though to answer. 
But, before ever a word had passed her 
lips, Pharaoh sprang from his seat, trans- 
formed with rage. All his patient gentle- 
ness was gone, and he looked so fierce and 
-royal that every one present there—even 
Abi himself—quailed before him. 

“Ts it for this that I have borne with 
you for so‘long, my brother?” he cried, 


Now, if this alliance comes’ 
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rending at hisrobes. “Is it for this that 


I spared you years ago in Thebes, when ‘ 


your life was forfeit for your treachery? 
Is it for ‘this that I have suffered you to 
rise to great honor and to rule hete almost 


as a king in my city of Memphis? Was it f 


not enough that I should sit quiet, while 
you, an old man, the sow of our father’s 
barbarian slave, the loose - living despot, 
dare to ask for the pure hand of Egypt's 
queen in marriage—you, her uncle, who 
might well be her grandfather, also? 
Must I also hear your foul mouth beslime 
her royal birth and the honor of her divine 
mother, and spit sneers at Amen, father 
of the gods? Well, Amen shall deal with 
you when you come to the doors of his 
eternal house, but here on earth I am his 
son and servant. Mermes, call my guards, 
and arrest this man ands hold*him safe, 
At/Thebes, whither we depart to-morrow, 
he shall he judged according to our law.” 

Now Mermes blew a shrill call on the 
silver whistle that hung about his neck, 
and, springing forward, seized the prince 
by the arm. Abj drew his sword to cut him 
down ; and, at the sight of the blade, all 
who were with him rushed to the door to’ 
escape, sweeping before them certain. of: 
Pharaoh’s ladies, among them the waiting-" 
woman, Merytra. - But, before ever they 
could pass it, the guards who had heard 
the signal of Mermes, ran in with lifted 
spears, “driving them back again. Leap- 
ing upon Abi, they toré the sword from 
his hand and threw him to. the ground, 
huddling the rest together like frightened 
sheep. 

“Bind this traitor and keep him safe, 
for to-morrow he accompanies us to The- 
bes,” said Pharaoh. \ 

“What of his sons and those with —_ 
your majesty?” asked the officer of the 
guard. 

“Let them go,’ answered» Pharaoh 
wearily, “ for they have not sinned against 


“us. Let them go, and take avarning from 


their master’s fate.” 

Now, as it chanced in the confusion, 
Merytra had been pushed against Kaku. 

“Harken,” whispered the astrologer 
into the woman’s ear. “Do as I bid you 
last night, and all will yet be well. Do it 
or die. Do you hear me?” 

“A hear, and: I will obey, ” answered 
Merytra i in the same low voice. 

Then THsY. were separated, for the guards 
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‘a plot to keep you here. 


took Kaku by the arm-and thrust him out - 


of the temple, together with the sons of 
Abi. 

An hour later. Mermes and Asti stood 
before Pharaoh, and prayed him that he 
would depart from Memphis that very 
night. saying that such was the counsel 
also of the queen and of his officers. But 
Pharaoh was tired out, and would nat 
listen. 

“To-morrow, when I have slept,’ will 
be time enough,” he answered. “ More- 
over, shall I fly from my own city like 
a thief when naught is ready for our 
journey? Why do you press me to such 
a coward’s act?” he added peevishly. 

“For this reason, your majesty. a an- 
swered Mermes. ‘ We are sure there is 
This afternoon 
you could not have gone, had you tried, 
but to-night, Abi being a prisoner, his peo- 
ple are dismayed and, having no leader, 
will open the gates. By to-morrow one 
may be found, and they will be double- 
barred and guarded.” 

“ What!’ asked. the king scornfully. 
* Do you mean that I am.a prisoner also, 


and here in Egypt, which I rule?’ Nay, - 
~ good friends, at Pharaoh’s word those 


gates will open. Or, if they do not, I 


Will pull down Memphis stone by stone, “ 


and drive out its people to share their 
caves with jackals. Do they think, be- 
cause I am kind and gentle, that I cannot 


lift the-sword if there be meed? “Have 


they forgotten how I smote those“ rebels, 
in'my youth, and gave their cities to the 
flames, “and set my yoke on Syria, that 
aided them. We march to-mérrow,*and 
not.before. I have spoken.” 

Now,’ Mermes bowed and turned to go, 
since when those words had passéd Pha- 
raoh’s lips it was not lawful to answer 
them. Yet Asti dared to-do so. — — 

“OQ Pharaoh,” she said, “ be not wroth 
with your servant. Pharaoh, as you know, 
I have skill in divination—the spirits of ~ 
the dead whisper at times in my ears of 
things that are to be. It seemed to me 
just now, when havitig left the presence 
of the queen, my foster-child, I stood a 
while alone in the darkness, that the 
divine majesty of the great lady, the royal 
wife, Ahura, who was my friend and mis- 
tress, stood beside me and said: 


“Go, Asti,.to Pharaoh, and say to. 


Pharaoh that great danger threatens him/ 
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and our royal daughter. Say to hini: stealthy steps he came to seize her, and 


Fly from Memphis, lest there he should 
be prepared for burial, and the Star of 
Amen hidden by a cloud of shame. Bid 
him beware of one about his throne, and 
of that evil magician with whom she made 
a pact last night” 

Now, Pharaoh looked at Asti and said: 

“Oh, dreamer of dreams, interpret 
your own dream. Who is she about my 
throne of whom I should beware, and 
who is the magician with whom she made 
a pact?” 2 

“The divine queen did not tell me, 
Pharaoh,” answered Asti stubbornly ; 
“but my own skill tells me. She is Mery- 
tra, your favorite, and the magician is 
Kaku, whom she visited last night.” 

“ What!’? exclaimed Pharaoh, laugh- 
ing. “ That long-legged old astrologer, 
with the painted cap,*who ran so fast 
when his master was taken? Why, he is 
nothing but a spy, who has been, in my 
pay for years—a charlatan, who pretends 
to knowledge that he may win the secrets 
of his prince. And Merytra, too—Mery- 
tra, who in bygone times warned me of 
this Abi’s foolish plot. Asti, you are 
high-born and wisé, one whom I love and 
honor much, as does the queen, my daugh- 
ter, but you can still be jealous, as I have 
noted long. Asti, be not deceived ; it was 
jealousy of Merytra that’ whispered in 
your ears, not the spirit of the divine 
Ahura. Now, go and take your terrors 
with you, for this dark conspirator, Mery- 
tra, waits in my chamber to unrobe me, 





rs 


and talk me to sleep with her pleasant 


jests and gossip.” 

“ Pharaoh has spoken, I go,” said Asti 
in her quiet voice. ‘“ May Pharaoh’s rest 
be sweet, and his awaking happy.” 


That night Tua could not sleep. Wlen-_ 


ever she shut her eyes visions rose before 
her mind—terrifying, fantastic visions, in 


all of which the fat and hideous Abi | 


played a part. Thus she saw again the 
scene at her father’s fatal feast to the 
Prince of Kesh, when Asti by her magic 
had caused the likeness of a monkey to 
come from the juggler’s vase. Only now 
it was Abi -who emerged from the vase, a 
terrible Abi, with a red sword in his hand, 
and Pharaoh’s crown upon his head. \He 
leaped from the mouth of the vase, he 


_ devoured her with his greedy éyes, with 


= 
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she could not stir an inch ; something held 
her fast upon her throne. 
She could bear it no more. She opened ~ 
her eyes, staring at the darkness, and out 
of the darkness came voices, telling of 
death and war. She thrust her fingers 
into her ears, and tried to fix her thoughts 


» on Rames, that bright-eyed, light-footed 


lover of hers, whom she so longed to, see 
again, without whom she was so lonely 
and undefended. 

Where was Rames ? she wondered. What 
fate had overtaken him? Something in 
her seemed to an$wer—death. Oh, if 
Rames were dead, what should she do? 
Of what use was it to be Queen of Egypi, 
the first woman in the world, if Rames 
were dead ? 
~ Loneliness, insufferable loneliness, 
seemed to get.a hold of her., She slipped 
from her bed, and through the doorway 
of her little pylon chamber. Now she 
was upon the narrow stair, and in face of 
her was that other chamber where Asti 
slept. Some one was talking with her. 
Perhaps Mermes was with his wife, and if 
so she eould not enter. No, it was Asti’s 
voice, and, listening, she could hear her 
murmuring prayers or invocations in sol- 
emn tonese She pushed open the door 
and entered. <A little lamp burned in the 
room, and by its feeble light she saw the 
white-robed Asti, “whose long hair fell 
about her, standing with upturned eyes 
and arms outstretched to Heaven. Sud- 
denly Asti saw her also, though but dimly, 
for she stood;in the dense shadow, and 
knew her not. 

“Advance, O thou ghost, and declare 
thyself, for never was thy help more 
needed,” she said. 

“Tt is no ghost, but I,” said Tua. 
“What dealings are these that you have 
with ghosts. at this deadest hour of the 
night, Asti? Do not enough terrors en- 
compass us that you must needs call on 
your familiar spirits to add-to them?” 

“T call on the spirits to save us from 
them, queen, for, like you, I think that 
we are set in the midst of perils. This’ 


night is full of sorcery. TI scent it in the 


air, and strive to match spell with spell. 
But why do-you not sleep?” : 

“T cannot, Asti—I cannot. Fear has 
got hold of me. Oh, I would that we had ~ 
never come to this hateful Memphis, or 
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was with him last?”’ 
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set eyes upon its ill-omened lord, that foul 
brute who seeks to make a wife of me.” 

“ Be not afraid, lady,” said Asti, throw- 
ing her arms -about Tua’s slight and 
quivering form. “To-morrow morning 
we march. I have it from Pharaoh, and 
already the guards make preparation, 
while as for the accursed Abi, he is in 
prison.” 

“ There is no prison that will hold him, 
Asti, save the grave. Oh, why did not my 
father command him to be slain, as I 
would have done? Then, at least, we 
should be free of him, and he could never 
marry me.’ : 

“ Because it was otherwise decreed, O 
Neter-Tua, and Pharaoh must fulfil his 
fate and ours, for though he is so gentle, 
none can turn him.” 

As she spoke the words, somewhere, 
far beneath them, arose a cry, a yoice of 
one in dread or wo, and with it the sound 
of feet upon the stairs. 

“What passes?” said Asti, leaping to 
the door. 

“ Pharaoh is dead or dying,” 
the terrified voice without. 
majesty come to Pharaoh.” : 

They threw on their garments, they ran 
down the narrow. stair and across the halls 
till they came to the chamber of Pharaoh. 
There upon his bed he lay, and about him 
were the physicians of his court. He was 
speechless, but his eyes were open, and he 
knew his daughter, for, raising his hand 


answered 


feebly, he beckoned to her, and pointed at. 


his feet. 

“ What is it, man?” she asked of the 
head physician, who, by the way of an- 
swer, lifted the linen on the bed, and 
showed her Pharaoh’s legs and feet, white 
and withered as though with fire. 

“ What sickness is this?” asked Tua 
again. 

“We know not, O queen,’ answered 
the physician, “for in all our lives we 
have never_seen its like. The flesh is sud- 
denly wasted, the limbs paralyzed.” 

“But I know,” broke in Asti. “ This 
is not sickness—it is sorcery. Pharaoh 
has been smitten by some foul spell of the 
Prince Abi, or of his wizards. Say, who 


“Tt seems that: the lady of the foot- 
stool, Merytra, sang him to sleep, as was 
her custom,” answered the physician, 
“and left him about two hours ago, so 


+ — 


-say the guard. 


“Let her 
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When I came in to see 
how his majesty rested but now, I found 
him thus.” 

Now, Tua lifted her head and spoke, 
saying : 

““My divine father is helpless, and 
therefore again I rule alone in Egypt. 
Hear me and obey. Let the Prince Abi 
be brought from his prison to the inner 
hall, for I would question him at once. 
Let the waiting-woman, Merytra, be | 
brought: also under guard, with drawn | 
swords.” 

The officer of the watch. bowed and 
departed to do the bidding of her majesty; 
while others went to light the hall. 

Soon he returned to an outer chamber, 
whither Tua had withdrawn herself while 
the physicians examined Pharaoh. 

“QO queen,” he said, with a frightened 
face, ‘be not wrath, but the Prince Abi 
has gone. He has escaped out of his ~ 
prison, and the waiting-woman, Merytra, 
is gone also.” 

“How came this about?” asked Tua, 
in a cold voice. 

““O queen, the small gate was open, for 
people passed in and out of it continu- 


“ally, making preparation for to-morrow’s 


march. It seems that about an hour ago 
the lady Merytra came to the gate and 
showed Pharaoh’s signet to the officer, 
saying that she was on Pharaoh's busi- 
ness. With her went a fat man dressed 
in the robe of a master of camels that in 
the darkness the officer thought was a 
certain Arab of the desert who has been 
to and fro about the camels. It is believed: 
that this man was none other than the 
Prince Abi, dressed in the Arab’s robe, 
and that he escaped from his cell by some 
secret passage which was. known to him, 
a passage of the old priests. The Arab, 
whose robes he wore, cannot be found, 
but perhaps he is asleep in some corner.” 

“Bar the gates,” said Tua, ‘and let 
none pass in or out. Asti, take men with 
you, and go search the room where Mery- 
tra slept. Perchance she has returned 
again.” 

So Asti went, and a while after reap- 
peared carrying something eet in 
a Cloth. 

“ Merytra has gone, O queen,” she said 
in an ominous voice, ‘“ leaving this behind 
hidden beneath her bed,” and she placed 
the object on a table. 
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“What is it? The mummy of a child?” 
asked Tua, shrinking back. : 

“Nay, queen, the image of a man.” 

Then, throwing aside the cloth, Asti 
revealed the waxen figure’ shaped to the 


exact likeness of Pharaoh, or rather what . 


‘remained of it, for the legs were molten 

_ and twisted, and in them could be seen 
the bones of ivory and the sinews of thin 
wire, about which they had been molded. 
Also, beneath the chin where the tongue 
would be, sharp thorns had been thrust 
up to the roof of the mouth. The thing 
was lifelike and horrible, and as it was 
so was the dumb and stricken Pharaoh on 
his bed. 

Neter-Tua hid her eyes for a little and 
leaned against the wall, then she drew 
herself up and said: 

“ Call the physicians and the members 
of the council, and those who can be 
spared of the officers of the guard, that 
every one of them may see and bear wit- 
ness to the hideous crime which has been 
worked against Pharaoh by his brother, 
the Prince Abi, and the wizard Kaku, and 
their accomplice, the woman Merytra.” 

So they were called, and came, avid 
when they saw the dreadful thing, lying 
in its waxen whiteness before them, they 
wailed and cursed those who had wrought 
this abominable sorcery. 

“Curse them not,’ said Neter-Tua, 
‘who are already accursed, and/ given 
over to the devourer of souls when their 
time shal come. Make a record of this 
deed, O scribes; and do it swiftly.” 

So the scribes wrote the matter down, 
and the queen and others who were present 


signed the writings as witnesses. “Tnen- 


Neter-Tua commanded that they should 
take the image and destroy it before it 
Wi orked more evil, and a priest of Osiris, 
who was present, seized it and departed. 
But Neter-Tua went to Pharaoh’s room 
-and knelt by his bed, watching him, for 
he seemed to be asleep. Presently he 
awoke, and Jooked around him wildly, 
moving his lips. For a while he could 
not speak, then of a sudden his voice burst 
from him in a hoarse, unnatural cry. 
“They have bewitched me! I burn— 
T burn!” he screamed, rolling himself to 
and fro’ upon the bed. “ Avenge me, 
my daughter, and fear nothing, for the 
gods are about you. I see their awful 
eyes. Oh, I burn—I burn!” 
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Then his head fell back, and the peace 


‘of death descended on his tortured face. 


Tua kissed his dead brow, and knelt at 
his side in prayer. After a little while 
she rose and said: 

“Tt has pleased Pharaoh, the just and 
perfect, to depart to his everlasting habi- 
tation in Osiris. Make it known that this 
god is dead, and that I rule alone in 
Egypt. ‘Send hither the priest of Osiris, 
that he may repeat the ritual of departing, 
and you, physicians, do your .office.” 

So the priest came, but at the door Asti 
caught him by the hand and asked: 

“How did you destroy the image: of 
waxe” 

“T burned it upon the altar in the old 
sanctuary of this temple,” he: answered., 

“Oh, fool,” said Asti, “ you should 
have buried it. Know that with the en- 
chanted thing you have burned away the 
life of Pharaoh also.” 

Then ‘that priest fell swooning to the 
ground; and another had to be summoned 
to utter the ritual of departing. ; 


, 


CHAPTER X. 
THE COMING OF THE KA. 


OW it was morning, and while the. 


iN physicians embalmed the bgdy of 
Pharaoh as best they could, Tua 
consulted with her officers. Long and 
earnest was that council, for alt of them 
felt that their danger was very great. 
Abi had escaped, and if he were retaken 
none knew better than he that his death 
and that of all his house would be the 
reward of his crimes and sorceries which 
could only be covered up in one way—by- 
marriage with the Queen of Egypt. 
Moreover, he had thousands of soldiers 
in the city and around it, all of them 
sworn to his service, whereas the royal 
guard was but five companies, each of a 


hundred men, trapped in a snare of streets 


and stone. ; { 
One of them suggested that they should 
break a way through the wall’of the tem- 
ple, and escape to the royal’ barges that 
lay moored on the Nile beneath them, and 
this plan was approved. But when they 
went to set about the work it was seen 
that these barges had been seized and 
were already sailing away up the river. 
So, but two alternatives remained—to 
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bide within the fortifications of the old 
temple, and send out messengers for help, 
or to march through the city boldly, break 
down the gates if these were shut against 
them, seize boats, and sail up the Nile for 
some loyal town, or if that could not be 
done to take their chance in the open 
lands. 

Now, some favored one scheme, and 
some the other, so that at last the decision 
was left with her majesty. She thought 
a while, then said: 

“Here I will not stay, to be starved 
out as we must ere ever an army could be 
gathered to rescue us, and be given into 
the power of that vile and wicked man, 
the murderer of the good god, my father. 


‘Better that I should die fighting in the 


streets, for then at least I shall pass un- 
defiled to join him in his eternal habita- 
tion beyond the sun. We march at mid- 
night.” 

So they bowed beneath her word, and 
made ready while the women of his house- 
hold raised a death-wail for~.Pharaoh, 
and criers standing on the high towers 
proclaimed the accession of Neter-Tua, 
Morning-Star of Amen, Glorious in Ra, 
Hathor, Strong in Beauty» as sole Lord 
and Sovereign of the North and South, 
and of Egypt’s subject lands. 

Again and again they proclaimed it, 
and of the multitudes who listened be- 
neath some cheered, but the most remained 
silent, fearing the vengeance of their 
prince, whom the heralds summoned to 
do homage, but who made no sign. 

Night came at last. At a signal the 
gates were opened, and through them, 
borne upon the shoulders of his council- 
lors, preceded by a small body of guards, 
and followed by his women and house- 
hold, went the remains of Pharaoh, in a 
coffin roughly fashioned from the syca- 
moré timbers of the temple. With solemn 
step and slow, they went as though they 
feared no harm, the priests and singers 
chanting some ancient funeral hymn. 

Next followed the baggage - bearers, 
and after these the royal body-guard, in 
the midst of whom the queen, clad in 
mail, as a man, rode in a chariot, and 
with her the waiting-lady, Asti, wife of 
Mermes. 

At first all went well, for the great 
square in front of the temple was empty. 
The procession of the body of Pharaoh 


a 
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passed it, and vanished down the street 
that led to the main gate, a mile away. 
Now the guard formed into line to enter 
this street also, when suddenly, barring 
the mouth of it, appeared great companies 


_ of men who had been hidden in other 


streets. 

A voice cried “ Halt!” And while the 
guards reshaped themselves into a square 
about the person of the queen an embassy 
of officers, among whom were recognized 
the four lawful sons of Abi, advanced, and 
demanded in the prince’s name that her 
majesty should. be given over to them, 
saying that she would be treated with all 
honor, and that those who accompanied 
her might go free. 

“Answer that the Queen of Egypt does 
not yield herself into the hands of rebels, 
and of murderers; then fall on them, and 
slay them all!” cried Neter-Tua, when 
Mermes, her,captain, had given her this 
message. 

So he went forward and returned the 
answer, and next moment a flight of 
arrows from the queen’s guard laid low 
the four sons of Abi, and most of those 
who were with them. 7 

Then the. fight. began — one of the 
fiercest that had been known in Egypt 
for many a generation. ‘The royal regi- 
ment, it is true, was but small, but they 
were picked men, and mad with despair 
and rage. Moreover, Tua the queen 
played no woman’s part that night, for 
when these charged, striving to cut a path 
through the opposing hosts, she charged 
with them, and by the moonlight was 
seen standing like an angry goddess in 
her chariot, loosing arrows from her bow. 

Also, no hurt came to her or those with © 


her, or even to the horses that drew her. 


It was as though she were protected by ~ 
some unseen strength, that caught the 
sword-cuts and turned aside the points of — 
spears. : 

Yet it availed not, for the men of Abi 


‘were a multitude, and the royal guard but 


very few. Slowly, an ever-lessening band, 
they were pressed back, first to the walls 
of the old temple of Sekhet, and then 
within its outer court. Now, all who 
were left of them, not fifty men under 
the command of Mermes, strove to hold 
the gate. Desperately they fought, and 
one by one went down to death beneath 
the rain of spears. > 
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Tua had dismounted from her chariot, 


and, leaning on her bow, for all her 
arrows were spent, watched the fray, with 
Asti at her side. With a yell the troops 
of Abi rushed through the gate, killing 
as they came. Now, surrounded by all 
who remained to her, not a dozen men, 
they were driven back through the inner 
courts, through the halls, to the pylon 
stairs. 


Here the last stand was nade. Step 


by step they held the stairs, till at length 
there were left upon their feet only Tua, 
Asti, and Mermes, her husband, who was 
sorely wounded in many places.\ At the 
little landing between the rooms of the 
queen and Asti, while the ore 
paused a moment, the Captain Mermes, 
mad with grief and pain, turned and 
kissed his wife: Next he bowed before 
the queen, saying: ’ ; 

“What a man may do, I have done to 
save your majesty. Now I go to make 
report to Pharaoh, leaving you in charge 
of Amen, who shall protect you, and to 
Rames, my son, the heritage of ven- 
geance. Farewell, O Daughter of Amen, 
till I see'your star rise in the darkness of 
the underworld ; and’to you, beloved wife, 
farewell! ” 

Then, uttering the war-‘cry of ~his 
fathers, those Pharaohs who once had 
ruled in Egypt, the tall and noble Mermes 
grasped his sword in both his hands,-and 
rushed upon the advancing foe,'slaying 
and slaying until he himself was slain. 

“Come with me, O wife of a royal 
hero,” said-Tua to Asti, who had covered 
her eyes with her hand, and was leaning 
against the wall.» ' 

“Widow, not wife, queen. Did you 
not see his spirit pass?” —~ 

Then Tua led her up more steps to the 
top of the pvlon tower, where Asti sank 


“down, moaning in her misery. Tua. 


walked to the outermost edge of the tower, 


and stood there waiting the end. It was - 


the moment of dawn. 
On the eastern horizon the red rim of the 


sun arose out of the desert in a clear sky. - 


There, upon that lofty pinnacle, clad in 
shining mail, and wearing a helm shaped 
like the crown of Lower Egypt, Tua stood 
in its glorious rays that turned her to a 
figure of fire set above a world of shadow. 

The thousands of the people watching 


“from the streets below, and from boats 


upon the Nile, saw her, and raised a shout 
of wonder and of adoration. 

“The Daughter of Amen-Ra!” they 
cried. “ Behold her clad in the glony of 
the god!.” \ 

Soldiers crept up ‘the stairs to the pylon 
roof and saw her also, while, now that 
the fray was ended, with them came the 

_-Prince Abi. 

“Seize her!’ he panted, for the stairs 
were steep and robbed him of his breath. 

But the soldiers looked and shrank back 
before the majesty of Egypt, wrapped in 
her robe of light. 3 : 

“We fear,” they answered, “the ghost 
of Pharaoh stands before her.” 

Then Neter-Tua spoke, saying: 

_ “Abi, once a Prince of Egypt and 
hereditary lord of Memphis, but now an 
outcast murderer, black with the blood of 
your king, and of many a loyal man, hear 
me, the anointed Queen of Egypt—hear 
me, O man, upon whom I decree the judg- 
‘ment of the first and second death. Come 
but one-step nearer to my majesty, and 
before your eyes, and the eyes of all the 
multitude who watch, I hurl myself from 
this hideous place into the waters of the 
Nile. 

“Yet ere I go to join dead Pharaoh, 
and side by side with him to lay our plaint 
against you before the eternal gods, listen 
to our curse upon you. From this day 


forward a snake shall prey upon your ~. 


vitals, gnawing upward to your heart. 
The spirits of Pharaoh and of all his 
servants whom you have slain shall haunt 
your sleep. Never shali you know one 
more hour of happy rest. _ 

“Through life henceforth you shall fly 
from a shadow, and if you climb a throne, 


it shall be such a one as that on which I 


stand encircled with the perilous depths 
of darkness. Thence you shall fall at 
last, dying bya death of shame, and the 
evil gods shall seize upon you, O traitor, 
and drag you to the maw of the eater-up 
of souls, and therein you shall vanish for- 
ever and for ay, you and all your house, 
and all those who cling to you. Thus 
saith Neter-Tua, speaking with the voice 
of Amen, who created her, her father, and 
the god of gods.” 
Now, when the soldiers heard these 
dreadful words, one by one they turned 
and crept down the stairs, till at last there 
“were left upon the pylon roof only the 
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queen, Asti crouching at her feet, and the 
monstrous Abi, her uncle. 

He looked at her, and thrice he tried to 
speak, but failed, for the words choked in 
his throat. A fourth time he tried, and 
. they came hoarsely: 

“Take off your curse, O, mighty 
queen,” he said, “and I will let you go. 
I am old, to-night all my lawful sons are 


dead ; take off your curse,teave me in my ~ 


government, and though I desire you 
more than the throne of Egypt, O beau- 
tiful, still Iwill let you go.’ 

S Nay, ” answered the queen, ‘I cannot 
if I would. It is not I who spoke, but a 
spirit in my mouth. Do your worst, 0 ‘son 
of Set. The curse remains upon you.” 

Now Abi shook in the fury of his fear, 
and answered : 

“So be it, Star of Amen, having noth- 
ing more to dread, I will do my worst. 
Pharaoh, my enemy,-is dead, and you, his 
daughter, shall be my wife of your own 
free will; or, since no man will lay a 
finger upon you, here in this tower you 
shall starve. Death is not yet; I shall 
have my day, it is sworn to me. Reign 
with me if you will, or starve without me 
if you will—I tell you, Daughter of 
Amen, that I shall have my day.” 

“ And I tell you, son of Set, that after 
the day comes the long terror of that night 
which knows no morrow.” 

’ Then, finding no answer, he, too, turned 
and went. 

When he was gone, Neter-Tua stood a 
while looking down upon the thousands 
of people gathered in the great square 
where the battle had been fought, who 
stared up at her in a deadly silence. Then 
she descended from the coping-stone, and 
taking Asti by the arm, led her from the 
roof to the little chamber where she had 
slept. 


Six days had gone by, and Queen Ne- 
ter-Tua starved in the pylon tower. ‘Till 
now the water had held out, for there 
was a good supply of it in jars, but at last 
it was done; while, as for food, they had 
eaten nothing except a store of honey 
which Asti took at night from the bees 
that hived among the topmost pylon 
stones. 

That day the honey was done also; and 
if it- had not been, without water to wash 
it down, they could have swallowed no , 
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more of the sickly stuff. . Indeed, al- 


‘though in after years, in memory of its 


help, Neter-Tua chose- the bee as’ her 
royal symbol, never again could she bring 
herself to eat of the fruit of its labors. 

“Come, nurse,” said Tua, “let us go 
to the roof and watch the setting of Ra, 
perhaps for the last time, since I think 
that we follow him through the western 
gates.” 

So they went, supporting each other up 
the steps, for they grew-weak. From this 
lofty place they saw that, save on the Nile 
side of it, which was patroled by the war- 
ships of Abi, all the temple was surround- 
ed by a double ring of soldiers ; while be- 
yond the soldiers, on the square where the 
great fight had been, were gathered thou- 
sands. of the people who knew that the 
starving queen was wont. to appear thus 
upon the pylon at sunset. 

At the sight of her, clad in the mail 
which she still wore, a murmur rose from 
them like the murmur of the sea, followed 
by a deep silence, since they dared not de- 
clare the pity which moved them all. In 
the midst of this silence, while the ‘sun 
sank behind the pyramids of the ancient 
kings, Neter-Tua lifted up her glorious 
voice and sang the evening hymn to Amen- 
Ra. As the last notes died away in the 
still air, again the murmur rose while the 
darkness gathered about the pylon, ids 
ing her from the gaze of men. 

Hand in hand, as they had come, the 
two deserted women descended the stair to 
their sleeping-place. 

“They dare not help us, Asti,” said 
Tua; ‘Tet us lie down and die.” 

“Nay, queen,” answered Asti; “let us 
turn to one that giveth help to the help- 
less. Do you remember the words spoken 
by the shining spirit of Ahura the di- 
vine?” 

““T remember them, Asti.’ 

“ Queen, I have waited long, since the 
spell she whispered to me may be used 
once only;. but now I am sure that the 
moment is at hand when that which dwells 
within you must be called forth to save 
you.” = 

“Then call it forth, Asti,” answered 
Tua wearily, “if you have the power. If 
not, oh! let us die. But say, whom would 
you summon? The glory of Amen or the 
ghost of Pharaoh, or Ahura, my mother, 
or one of the guardian gods?” 
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“None of these,” answered Asti, “ for 
T have been bidden otherwise. Lie you 
down and sleep, my fosterling, for I have 
much to-do in the hours of darkness. 
When you awake, you shall Jearn all.” 

“ Aye,” said Tua, “ when I awake, if 
ever I do awake. Is it in your mind to 
kill me in my sleep, Asti? Is that your 
command? Well, if so, I shall not blame 
you; for then I will break this-long fast 
of mine with Pharaoh and the divine 
mother, Ahura, who bore me, and_ to- 
gether in the pleasant fields of peace we 
will wait for Rames, my lover and your 
son. Being a queen, they will give me 
burial in my father’s tomb, and that is all 
I crave of them and of this weary world. 
Sing me to rest, nurse, as you were wont 
to do when I was little ; and, if it be your 
will, tarry not long behind me.” 

So she laid herself down upon the bed, 
and, taking her hand that had grown so 
thin, the tall and noble Asti bent over her 
in the darkness and began to sing a gentle 
chant or lullaby. 

Tua’s eyes closed; her breath came 
slow and deep. Then Asti, the magician, 
ceased her song and, gathering up her se- 
eret strength, put out her prayers—prayer 
after prayer—till at length all her soul 
was pure, and she dared to utter the aw- 
ful spell that Ahura had whispered in her 
ear. At the muttered holy words, wild 
voices cried through the night, the solid 
pylon rocked, and in the city the crystal 
globe into which Kaku and Merytra gazed 
was suddenly shattered between them; 
and, white with terror at he knew not 
what, Abi sprang from his couch. 

Then Asti also sank into sleep or swoon, 
and all was silent in that chamber, silent 
as the grave. 


Neter-Tua awoke. Through the pylon 
window-place crept the first gray light of 
Her eyes, searching the gloom, 
fell first upon the dark-robed figure of 
Asti sleeping in a chair, her head resting ~ 
upon her hand. Then a brightness drew 
them to the foot of her bed; and there, 
clothed in a faint, white light, that seemed 
as though it were drawn from the stars 
and the moon, wearing the double crown, 
and arrayed in all the royal robes of 
Egypt, she saw—Aerse/f. 

Now Tua knew that she dreamed, and 


for a long while lay still; for it pleased 
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her, starved and wretched as she was, a 
prisoner in the-hands of her foes, a netted 
bird, to let her fancy dwell upon this 
splendid image of what she had been be- 
fore an evil fate, speaking with the voice = = 
of Merytra, lady of the footstool, had 
beguiled dead Pharaoh to Memphis. 

If things had gone well with her, she 
should be as that image was to-day—that 
image which wore her crown and robes of ea 
state, yes, and her very jewels. Such were tee 
the changes of fortune even in the lives 
of princes whose throne seemed to be set ae 
upon a rock, princes whom the~god of : 
gods had fathered. Never before in her 
young life had the thing come so home to 
her ; for until now, even through the hun- 
ger and the fear, her pride had borne 
her up. 

But in this chilly hour that precedes the é 
dawn—the hour when, as they say, men 
are wont to die—it was otherwise with 
her. Her end was near—she knew it, and 
understood that between the mightiest 
monarch in the world and the humblest 
peasant maid, at the last there is no dif- 
ference, save perchance a difference ef the 
soul within. 

Here she lay, a shadow, who must : 
choose bétween a miserable end by thirst me 
and hunger, or a loathsome marriage. 

And what availed it that she was called <5 
Morning Star of Amen — she, 'the only “ie 
child of Pharaoh and of his royal. wife— 
and that when she was dead they would 
grant her a state funeral, and inscribe_her 
name among the lists of kings, while Abi, a 
the foul usurper, sat upon her throne. 

Here on the bed lay what she was ; there, 

at the foot of it, stood what she shouldbe. 
if the gods had not deserted her. ¥ 

Her poor heart was filled with bitter- | 
ness, -like a cup with'vinegar; bitterness oe 
flowed through-her in the place of blood. #3 
It seeméd hard to dié so young, she whom 
men name a god; to die robbed of her 
crown, robbed of het vengeance, and ta- 
king. with her her deep, unfruitful love. 

Would she and Rames meet beyond the 
grave, she wondered? Would theywed 
and bear children there, who should rule 
as Pharaohs in the underworld? Would 
Osiris redeem her mortal flesh, and Amen — 
the father receive her—or would she rush. 
down into everlasting blackness where 
sleep is all in all? ; 

Oh, for one hour of strength and. free- 
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dom, one short hour while, at the head of 
her armies, she rolled down upon rebel- 
lious Memphis in her might, and trod its 
high walls flat, and gave its palaces to the 
flames, and cast its accursed prince to the 
jaws of crocodiles! 

Her sunken eyes flashed at the thought 
of it, and’ her wasted bosom heaved, and 
lo! the eyes of that royal queen of her 
dreams flashed also as though in answer, 
and on its breast the jewels rose as though 
pride or anger lifted them. 

Then this‘marvel came to pass, for the 


beautiful face—could her own ever have 


been so beautiful? —the imperial face, 
bent forward a little, and from the red 
lips came a soft voice, her own rich voice, 
that said: 

“Speak your will, queen, and it shall 
be done. I, who stand here, am your 
servant to command, O Morning Star, 
O Amen’s royal child!” 

Tua sat up in her bed and laughed at 
the vision. 

“My will!” she oF “Oh, dream, 
why do you mock me? Let me think. 
What is my will? Well, dream, it is that 
of the beggar at the gate—TI desire a 
drink of water and a crust of bread.”’ 

“ They are there,” answered the figure, 
pointing with the crystal scepter in her 
hand to the table beside the couch. 

Idly enough, Tua looked, and so it was! 
On the table stood pure water in a silver 
cup, and by it cakes of bread upon a 
golden platter. She stretched out her 
hand, for surely this fantasy was pleas- 
ant, and took that ghost of a silver cup, 
her own cup that Pharaoh had given her 
as a child, and lo! water pure and cold 
flowed down her throat, until at length 
even her raging thirst wads satisfied. 

Then she stretched out her hand again, 
and took the loaves of bread, and ate them 


hungrily till all were gone; and, as she 


swallowed the last of them, exclaimed in 
bitter shame: 

“Oh, what a selfish wretch am [ who 
have drunk and eaten all, leaving nothing 


‘for my foster-mother, Asti, who lies 


asleep, and dies of want as I did.” 

“Fear not,’ answered the dream. 
“Took, there are more for Asti.” And it 
was true, for the silver cup brimmed once 
more with cold water, and on the golden 
platter were other cakes. 

Now the dream spoke again: 


“Surely,” it said, “there were other 
wishes in your heart, O Morning Star, 
than that for human sustenance?” 

“Aye, O dream, I wished for vengeance 
upon Abi, the traitor; Abi, the murderer 
of my father ; who would bring me to the 
last shame of womanhood. I wished for 
vengeance upon Abi and all who cling to 
him.” 

The bright figure bowed, stretching out 
its jeweled hands, and answered: 

“T am-your servant to obey. It shall 
be worked, O queen, such vengeance as 
you cannot dream of, vengeance poured 
drop by drop, like poison, in his veins, the 
torment of disappointed love, the torment 
of horrible fear, the torment of power 
given and snatched away, the torment of 
a death of shame, and the everlasting tor- 
ment of the eater-up of souls—this ven- 
geance shall be worked upon Abi and all 
who cling to him. Was there not another 
wish in your heart, Q Morning Star, O 
queen divine?” 

“ Aye,” answered Tua; “ but I may not 
speak it all even to myself in sleep.” 

“Tt shall be given to you, O Morning 
Star! You shall find your love, though 
far away beyond the horizon, and he shall 
return with you, and you twain shall rule 
in the Upper and the Lower Land, and in 
all the lands beyond, with glory such as 
has not been known in Egypt.” 

Now, at length, Tua seemed to awake. 
She rubbed her eyes and looked. There 
was the sleeping Asti; there on the table 
beside her were the water and the bread ; 
there at the foot of the couch, glimmering 
in the low lights of dawn, was the glo- 
rious figure of herself draped in the splen- 
did robes. 

“Who and what are you?” she cried. 
“ Are youa god or a spirit, or are you but 
a mocking vision es in the web of my 
madness?” 

“T am none of these things, O More : 
ing Star; I am yourself. I am that Ka 


whom our father Amen gave to you at 


birth to dwell with you and protect you. 
Do you not remember,me when, as a child, 
we played together?” 

““T remember,” answered Tua. ‘“ You 
warned me of the danger of the sacred 
crocodile in the temple tank, but since . 
then I have never seen you. What gives 
you strength to appear in ues flesh before 


Te, Be double?” 
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“The magic of Asti, with which she 
has been endowed from on high to save 
you, Neter-T'ua, that gives me strength. 
Know that, although you cannot always 
see me, I am your eternal companion. 
Through life I go with you; and when 
‘you die, I watch in your tomb, perfect, 
incorruptible, preserving your wisdom, 


~ your loveliness, and all that is yours, until . 


the day of resurrection. ~ 
“T have power ; I have the secret knowl- 


edge which dwells in you, although ‘you _ 


cannot grasp it; I remember the past, the 

infinite, infinite past that you forget; I 

foresee the future, the endless, endless fa 

ture that is hidden from you, to which 

the life you know is but as a single leaf 

upon the tree, but as one grain of sand in 
_ the billions of the desert. 

““T look upon the faces of the gods, and 
hear their whisperings ; Fate gives me his 
book to read; I sleep secure in the pres- 
ence of the Eternal who sent me forth, 
and to whom at last I return again, my 
journey ended, my work fulfilled, bearing 
you in my holy arms. O Morning Star, 
the spells of Asti have clothed me in this 
magic flesh, the might of Amen has set me 
on my feet. I am here, your servant to 
obey.” 

N ow, amazed, bewildered, Tua called 

~ out: 

“ Awake, nurse, awake, for I am mad. 
It seems to me that a messenger from on 
high, robed in my own flesh, stands be- 
fore me and speaks with me.” 

Asti opened her eyes, and, perceiving 
the beautiful figure, rose and did obeis- 
ance to it, but said no word. 

“ Be seated,” said the Ka, “ and.hear 
me; time.is short. I awoke at the sum- 
mons, I came forth, I am present, I en- 

- dure until the spell is taken off me, and 
T return whence I came. O interpreter, 
speak the will of her of whom I am, that 
I may do it in my own fashion. T here is 
food—eat and drink, then speak.” 

So Asti ate and drank as Tua had done, 
and when she had finished and was satis- 


fied, behold! the cup and the’ platter van-- 


ished away. Next, in a slow, quiet voice, 
she spoke, saying: : 

“© shadow of this royal star, by my. 

_spells incorporate, this is our case: here 

we starve in misery, and without the gate 

~ Abi waits the end. If the queen lives, he 

will take her who hates him to. be his 


tion ; 


STAR. 


wife; if she dies, he will seize her throne.~ 
Our wisdom is finished. What must we 
do to save this star that it may shine se- 
rene until its appointed hour of setting? ” 

“Ts that all you seek?” asked~ the 
double, when she;had finished. 

“Nay,” broke in Tua hurriedly, “I 
would not shine alone ; I seek another star 
to-share my sky with me.” 

“Have you faith, and will you obey?” 
asked the double again. ‘‘ For without 
faith I can do nothing.” 

Now Asti looked at Tua, who bowed 
her head in assent to an unspoken ques- 
then she answered: 

“We have faith, we will obey.” 

“ So be it,’”’ said the shadow. “ Present- 
ly Abi will come to ask whether the queen 
consents to be his wife, or whether she 
will bide here until she dies.. I who wear 
the fashion of the queen will go forth 
and be his wife, oh! such a wife as man 
never had before.’ And as she spoke the 
words, an awful look swept across her 
face and her deep eyes flamed. ‘Ill goes 
it with the mortal man who weds a wraith 
that hates him and is commanded to work 
his wo,” she added. 

Now Asti and Tua understood and 
smiled ; then the queen said: 

‘So you will sit in my seat, O shadow, 
and as your lord, Abi will sit on Pha- 
raoh’s throne and find it hard. But what 
of Egypt and my people?” 

“Fear not for Egypt and your people, 
O Morning Star! With these it shall go 
well enough until you come back to claim 
them.” 

“ And’ what of my companion and my- 
self?” asked Tua. 

The double raised her scepter, and/ 
pointed to the open window-place between 
them, beneath which, hundreds of feet be- 
neath, ran the milky waters of the river. 

“You shall trust yourselves to the 
bosom of Father Nile,” she answered sol- 
emnly. 
~ Now the queen and Asti stared at each 
other. ; 

“That means,’ 


said = Tua; “that we 


must trust ourselves to Gaus for none - 


can fall-so far and live.” 


“Think you so, O star? Where, then, 


_is that faith you promised, without which 
I can do nothing? 


Nay, I may tell-no 
Do my bidding, or let me go, and 
Choose 


more. 
deal with Abi as it pleases you. 
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now, he draws near,’ and as she spoke 
the words they heard the bronze gates 
of the temple clash noisily upon their 
hinges. _ 

Tua shivered at the sound, then sprang 
from the couch and drew herself to her 
full height, exclaiming: 

‘For my part, I have chosen. Never 
shall it be said*that Pharaoh’s daughter 
was a coward. Better the breast of Osiris 
than the arms of Abi, or slow death in a 
In Amen and in thee, O 
double, I put my trust.” 
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The shadow looked from her to Asti, 
who answered briefly : , 

““Where my lady goes there I follow, 
knowing that Mermes always waits. 
What shall we do?” 

The Ka motioned to them to stand to- 
gether in the narrow window-place, and 
this they did, their arms about each other. 
Next she lifted her scepter and spoke, 
some word. : ! 

Then fire flashed before their eyes, a 
rush of wind beat upon their brows, and 
they knew no more. 


(To be continued.) if 
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BY FORREST: HALSEY. 


- A Dozen or so Half-Forgotten Words Make a Reformatory, a Police 
Department, and a Gang of Crooks Look Like Nothing At All. 


NE glance at Chuck would 
have told you he was in 
trouble. 

The listless way he 
dragged his feet, the way 
his chin sank into his col- 
lar-bone, the hopeless, sullen eyes under 
his recklessly tilted cap, all meant trouble 
—big trouble. a 

And it was big trouble. This was the 
tenth day, and Chuck was on his* way 
down-town to tell the probation officer 
that he had failed to get a job. 

They give a boy ten days to get work 
when they let him out of the reformatory. 
Back he goes if he doesn’t succeed, and 





Chuck was going back. You could see. 
that in the slow drag of his feet, hating 
the place to which they were carrying him.: 


The despair in the boy’s eyes as. he 
looked at the bright, careless streets of 
the city. that would not give him a job, 
showed how hard it was to go “back.” 

Life had not been so very square with 
Chuck ‘MacDonough. He had worked 


“for his living, wifh no thought of any- 


thing else. Honesty is born in ninety- 
nine men out of a hundred, and Chuck 
was one of the ninety-nine until he lost 
his job on the express-wagon and met 
Diamond Bill Muller. 

It’s pretty hard for a healthy, hungry 
boy to refuse the offer of a full meal. 
And it’s real good of a man, even if he 
is known as a crook, to lend a fellow 
money so he won’t have to walk the 
streets. 

And wouldn’t a fellow be a “mean. 
skate” if he did not do little things like 
following the friend who had been so 
kind, just to see if the detectives were 
following that kind friend? And — oh, 
what is the use of tracing all the lad’s » 
steps downward, when .such a finished 
crook-maker as Diamond Billshad him in 
hand? 

At two o’clock ohne morning they 
caught Chuck, as he watched the street, 
while Bill worked at his profession on 


. Benjamin & Benjamin’s safe. 


Bill got bail and skipped. In the 
course of time Chuck stood at the bar | 
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very straight, trying to take his medicine 
without a quiver, a perfect picture of the 
hardened young criminal—all but his 
eyes ! 

The shame, the misery, the despair, 
- somehow crept into them in spite of him. 

The judge, who knew a thing or two 
about crooks—and boys, too—made a lit- 
tle note on the edge of his blotter. 

Chuck got his sentence, and was taken 
back. As he sat in the cage, waiting for 
the other convicted ones to come and be 
taken down to the ‘‘ Black Maria,’ some 
one called his name. Es 

He got up and shuffled over to the iron 
bars that covered all one side of the room. 

A gentleman, dressed for the street, 
stood there. For a moment the dazed boy 
did not.recognize the awful judge whom 
_ he had seen in all the majesty of his silks 
- and. authority. = 

“Look here, my lad,” said his honor 
kindly, “ you take a brace on yourself up 
there, and I’ll see that you get out soon 
for another try. If I let you go now, 
Bill’s gang will get you again. Come, 
now, take a brace—you’re not the kind 
théy make crooks of. Good-by. Write to 
me.” 

He nodded, and passed on to his lunch- 
eon. A wise young judge, though the 
- papers stormed at him for a petty poli- 
tician. é 

Chuck stood motionless by the bars, 
then his shoulders began to shake. 

“ Aw, keep yer nerve, yuh yellow pup,” 
snarled a bright-eyed gentleman in ex- 
ceedingly good clothes. 

Laughs and jokes ran through the pen. 
But Chuck did not hear. Though the 
hard-faced men about him did not recog- 
nize the symptoms, Chuck, for the first 
time since he had been in the grasp of the 
law, was getting back his nerve. 

“You're not the kind they make crooks 
of!” : 

Those words sank into the heart he had 
hardened and melted it. He went into the 
pen a hardened young crook; he came out 
of it a man again. 

“ You're not the kind they make crooks 
of.” 

He thought of those words when, two 
days latet, they thrust him in among the 
gang of bundle-bearing boys assembled in 
‘the big room,of the prison, waiting for 
the police-wagons. 





He thought of them as, chained by the 
feet in along line,the boys shuffled down 
the station-platform, under the score of 
curious, contemptuous eyes. “They bore 


him up like friendly hands through the — 


dreary months that followed. . 
It must be confessed that the judge had 


entirely forgotten Chuck MacDonough: 


long before this. The impulse that had 
made him speak to the boy was due partty 
to kindness and partly to the fact that he 
was a young judge, new to his work. 

When he received a letter from the re- 
formatory, he turned it over to his sec- 
retary, with the remark: ‘ 

“Who in the deuce is MacDonough?”’ 

And that was the last of the matter, so 
far as the judge was concerned. It was a 
hot-political year, and the newly appoint- 
ed magistrate had too many debts to pay 


to bother much about a boy in a reforma- - 


tory for whom no political leader spoke. 

But the fact that he received no answer 
to his letter did not worry Chuck. He 
held fast to the judge’s words, and waited 
patiently. 

He would show the judge his belief in 
him was justified when he was released. 

Chuck’s days were passed in thinking 
of just how he would prove to that judge 
that he had been right—“ that he was not 
of the kind they made crooks of.” 

In the course of time, Chuck attracted 
the attention of the authorities. He had 
been well behaved, and the superintendent 
recommended him for a parole. It was 
granted. ‘ 

Chuck firmly believed that the judge 
had done it. All the way back to the city 
he tingled with the intoxication of free- 
dom, with the thought that the chance had 
come at last. 

He decided that he would not call on 
his friend until he got a job. But it was 


summer, and jobs, such as they were, were 


scarce. Also, no one particularly wants a 
reformatory boy. 

Chuck tramped the streets steadily 
each day, lower in pocket and hope. He 
had only ten days, and they were slipping 
by rapidly. At length he decided to call 
on the judge and ask advice. Perhaps 
“his honor’ would “ stand ” for a recom- 
mendation. : 


But when he arrived at his destination, . 


he discovered that the magistrate had gone 
on his judicial vacation. 
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As Chuck descended the long, stone 
steps from the criminal court, “his hopes 
seemed to drop from.him like a burned 
coat. . : 

To-morrow was his last day. He would 
have to go back. s : 

Of course, there were Diamond Bill’s 

“friends. They would be glad to see him. 
But he was not the kind they made crooks 
of. 

~The judge had believed in him — the 
judge had used those very words. But, 
oh, to go back, with the bright, free city 

all about him. oe 3 

‘He tramped along, looking enviously at 
the hurrying crowds. Big buildings were 
all aflutter with decorations for a coming 
celebration. 

Ashe got up-town, he began to pass-ho- 
tels, their windows full of«gay parties at 
luncheon. He thought of the contrast to 
the place from which he had come. The 
silence of those cold corridors, of cells, 
the fellows who whispered to him in the 
night-time that he was a fool to, hope. 

“Once a crook, always a crook,” they 
had said. e 

The crowds became denser. More than 
one policeman turned a professional eye 
on him. 

If he only had a little money. The 
probation officer had a cousin. Ten dol- 
lars to the cousin sometimes did wonders. 

Other fellows. who had no jobs were 
still out. If he only had ten dollars—or 
even five. 

He would go over to the East Side. 
Some friend of Diamond Bill’s would 
lend him five or ten— 

He turned to cross the street. Sudden- 
ly out of the door of a big hotel ran a 
man; another followed, shouting. Sev- 


eral waiters came after ; they also shouted. 


The next moment the crowd jammed 
about Chuck. He heard cries—the shrill 
noise of a policeman’s whistle! Over the 
heads of the crowd he saw the gray hel- 
‘met of an officer coming nearer. The 
crowd parted, and the officer, surrounded 
by waiters, appeared dragging a man by 
the arm. : : 

A sergeant shouldered his way through 
the crowd and halted the officer and his 


prisoner tight beside Chuck. The crowd. 


was packed about so closely that the boy 
could not move. 4 
He heard an excited discussion. A tall, 


‘ 
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old gentleman was furiously claiming that 
his pocket had been picked. The cap- 
tured man as furiously denied the crime. 
A gust of wind struck the crowd. A hat 
went sailing. Chuck felt a sudden sting- 
ing in the eye. : ¥ 

He winked violently to dislodge the 
sand grain that was blindingshim. Sud- 
denly the man in the grasp of the police- 
man looked at Chuck, then made a half- 
jerk, as if to escape, and fell against him., 
The next moment the man* was hustled * 
away, amid a press of curiosity, toward 
the station-house. 

Chuck hurried away, but not toward 
the East Side. The little scene he had 
witnessed momentarily put the thought of 
Diamond Bill out of his mind. 

“That lad was in bad,” he thought. 
“ Gee, how hard-it is to be decent in this 
world! If I only could find some money - 
now for the probation officer’s cousin.” 

He thrust his hands into his pockets 
and stood still, cold from head to foot. 

His ‘hand had touched a thick wallet. — 
For a moment Chuck stood dazed; then 
his wits came back, and he hurried on. 

He knew what had happened. The 
pickpocket, ‘seeing his wink, had slipped 
him the wallet, so that it should not be 
found on him at the station-house. But 
what if some one had seen him? If it 
should be found on him, that was the end 
of all hope. Who would believe he was — 
not a pal of the thief ? 

All the way home to his little room 
Chuck seemed to be followed by footsteps. 
He felt the policeman’s hand on his shoul- 
der on every block. Even in his room,~ 
with the door locked, he seemed to feel 
the pursuit coming nearer. 

At last he drew out the wallet and. 
opened it. Inside were papers, cards, and — 
a thick stack of yellow bills. Chuck’s 
hands burned and his flesh tingled as he 
counted the money. ee 

He had hoped for ten dollars. Here 
was twenty times that—enough to square 
the probation officer’s cousin, or, better 
‘still, to get away—to start new in some 
city where there was no chance that any 
one would ever know he had been a crook. 

Thrusting the wallet into his pocket, he 
sprang to, his feet. Outside tlfe air and 
sunshine seemed delicious. He hurried 
into the nearest Subway and took a seat 
in the express for City Hall. He could— 
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get to the ferry, and the ferry was the 
door to the wide world. 

The express hummed and rattled mer- 
rily, The very wheels seemed jolly voices, 
shouting that “ the world was wide; that 
what people didn’t know, didn’t worry 
« them.” 

At Fourteenth Street the express halt- 
ed. A man beside Chuck cast down his 
paper and hurried from the train. 

The boy picked up the sheet, hiding his 
face with it, glancing round the edges at 
the doors, alert for the gleam of brass but- 
tons. The bells rang. The train lurched, 
and the long platforms glided by the 
windows. 

Chuck breathed a sigh of relief and be- 
gan to read. He read the baseball score, 
an account of the coming celebration. It 
was going to be great, but he’d have to 
miss it. Another head-line attracted him. 

He read of the efforts that the police 
would make to clear the town of crooks. 
“There had been a conference between the 
‘police commissioner and the magistrates, 


who had promised their cooperation. Idly 


he read the names of the magistrates. 
Suddenly the paper shook in his hand. 
’ The last name was that of the man who 
had spoken to him in kindness that black 
day in the prison-pen. 

‘Chuck MacDonough put down the 
paper and stared in front of him. They 
had lied to him thens—one of the easy lies 
with which underlings save the time of 
busy men. The judge had told him that 
he was not the kind they made crooks of. 
And now he was a crook. 

What would the judge think when he 
heard that he had broken his parole? And 
he was going to pay back the only friend 
he had in the world, the man that had got 
him his chance, in this way. 

Slowly he rose and walked to the door. 
At the next station he got out and took 
the up-town train. 

He easily recognized ‘the hotel from 
which the thief had run. He entered the 
doors boldly enough. Once inside, the 
luxury of marble, the gleam of servants’ 
gold lace took his courage away. 

Chuck asked for the gentleman whose 
name had been on the cards he had found 
in the wallet. Letters addressed to the 
hotel had shown him that he lived there. 

““ What do you want to see him about?” 
asked the clerk bruskly. 
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Chuck hesitated. 


“Well, write it!” the overworked clerk 


exclaimed, thrusting at him a card and 
envelope. 

Chuck painfully -wrote a few words, 
sealed the card, and gave it to the clerk, 
who tossed the note to a bell-boy. After 
an uncomfortable wait of five minutes, 
the boy returned with the word that the 
gentleman. was not in. Chuck hurried 
from the vicinity of so much luxury. 

He stood in the press of Broadway, try- 
ing to think what to do. He decided to 
walk about for a time, and then return to 
the hotel. He turned up-town, when a 
hand was laid on his arm. 

“Hallo, Chuck!” said a voice. “ When 
did you get back from the ref.?” 


He turned to/confront a bull-necked 


individual in screaming clothes. 

“Who are you?” asked the boy. 

“Me? I amr the plain=-clothes man,” 
said the gorgeous individual. “Last time 
I seen you, you was at the headquarters 
line-up. I had a little mask on.’ 

“T ain’t done nothing,” replied the boy 
hotly. ° 2 


“Sure! Of course not,” chuckled the 


other, “ but we’re gathering your kind in 


for the next few days. Come on, or Ill 
twist your arm out of your shoulder.” 

Ten minutes afterward at the station- 
house they found the pocketbook on Chuck 
MacDonough. They roared with laugh- 
ter at his story that he had found it. 

Some hours later the boy sat, head in 
hands, on a bench in the familiar prison- 
pen. All about him pacing, restless men 
waited to be led down the long corridor 
to the court-and their fate. 

A feverish, desperate unrest brooded 
over the place. 

The sunset shining through the’ win- 
dows threw the shadows of great bars over 
all the crowd as in sinister prophecy. 
Chuck did nof raise his eyes from a cer- 
tain crack in the concrete floor. _ 

Now and then the locks crashed in the 
great gate. Names were called. Foot- 
steps tramped away. ‘That was how it 
would be with him. 
would laugh when he told his story, and 
send him away. 

At last they called his name. Dully 
he allowed himself to be hustled down 
the corridor. Dimly he saw the staring 


_ faces, took the familiar place at the bar. _ 


He supposed they 
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He stood in sullen silence while the ,ac- 
cusers testified. 

He did not look at the judge. He 
didn’t care. No one would belieye him, 
anyway.\ He wouldlet it go. The fel- 
lows were right—once a crook, always a 
crook. Only.once did he look up. That 
was to glance at the man who stood be- 
side him—the man he had seen in’ the 
grasp of the policeman. ~ 

The man was now swearing his inno- 
cence. Nothing had been found on him. 
Here was the fellow who took the purse 
beside him, a kiown crook. What did 
they mean by accusing an honest working 
man in this way? What if he had ruh out 
of the hotel? He wanted to catch a car. 
The man stopped and wiped his perspi- 
ring brow. ‘ 

The judge nodded to his court officer. 

“ Well, what have you got to say?” said 
that person to Chuck. ~ 

Chuck made no answer. What was the 
use? ‘They had the goods on him. 

“Why don’t you speak?” said the 
judge sharply. Chuck raised his eyes and 
saw the man who had told him he was not 
the kind they made crooks of. 

“T never did it— never!” cried the 
boy. ‘Don’t you remember me, judge? 
I’m Chuck MacDonough you sent to the 
reformatory. You told me I wasn’t the 
kind they made crooks of. » 

- How they laughed at the boy, who tried 
to prove his truthfulness by the fact the 
judge had sent him away. 

“T don’t care,” cried Chuck furiously, 
determined to make the fight for his good 
name before the man who. had believed in 
him. “The sand blew in my eye and 
made me wink at this feller, and he 
slipped me the wallet.”. 
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They roared again. The thief loudest 
of all. Reporters began to scribble. 

The judge said nothing, but began to 
read a little note that was handed to him. 
At last he nodded to some one. Chuck 
saw an old gentleman step to the rail. 

“There is just one little thing I do not 
understand about this. matter,” said the 
old gentleman quietly. ‘‘The boy had 


-my wallet, but the boy never was in my 


room at the hotel.” 

There was instant silence. 

“You see,’ continued the old gentle- 
man, ‘“‘ the purse was not taken from the 
pocket of the coat I had on, but from the 
pocket of a coat which was lying on my 
bed. 

“This man here came ke my door and 
knocked, saying that he was sent by the 
hotel tailor to see if I wanted my clothes 
pressed. I went in the other room and 
returned to find him gone, and the wallet 
also.” 

“Ad,” said the judge, ‘you say the 
boy left this note at the hotel for you?” 

The old gentleman bowed. 

The judge read aloud; 


Dear Sir: 
I got your wallet with me down in the 
It was slipped to me. Yours sincerely, 
Cuuck MaAcDonoucn. . 


hall. 


He paused. The crowd laughed again, 
but not quite the same way. 

“ Chuck MacDonough,” said the judge, 
after “a conference with the old .gentle~ 
man, “you are not the kind they make 
crooks of, and I shall see that they don’t 
get a chance to try. 

“This gentleman has a job for you in 
his hat-factory. 
work.” 





GRANDMA’S VALENTINE, 


Aways chaperonéed and guarded, 


Grandmama with waist so taper; 
Grandpa had to tell his passion 
On a bit of fancy paper. 


Times have changed, and girls are different ; 
Young folks of the present day 

Do their love-making in person, : 
And in quite another way. 


Cornelia Redmond, 


ry 


I sentence you to go to 





The Paddington ‘Case. 


-BY ALFRED L. 


DONALDSON. 


Fleeing from a Crime He Did Not Commit, a Clever American En- 
tangles Himself in a Web That-Threatens an Usglier Plight. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


RTHUR W. BRANBANE, a New York business man, traveling in a first-class rail- 
way compartment from Wolverhampton to London, wakes up in Paddington Sta- 
- tion and finds his fellow passenger dead. Branbane is booked to sail by the next 


steamer. 
married a few days after his arrival. 


bane abandons the bag and gets away. 
At the inquest the dead 


assumed name. 
famous Scotland Yard detective. 


He must get in touch with the home office of his company; also, he is to be 
He escapes through the window of the car. 
reaching back for his hand-bag, he encounters the gaze of a clerical- looking man. 


On 
Bran- 


man is found to have been killed by a small bullet that en- 
tered the back of his head at the base of the skull. 
The clerical-looking man is aboard, and proves to be ‘ 
They are mutually, astonished when Branbane avows to 
the deacon that he left his bag in the compartment. 


sails under an 
“The Deacon,” a 


Next day Branbane 


The bag has disappeared. The deacon 


has found a twenty-two- caliber revolver of American make in the compartment, and shows 


Branbane an empty shell he has taken from it. 
Branbane swears he has never owned a revolver. 


fellow passenger. 


A bullet of this size killed Branbane’s 


In defending himself, Branbane asks why Mickleham, the guard of the train, has not 


been suspected. The deacon tells him that the guard is under surveillance. 


The next day 


the deacon is advised by wireless that Mickleham has vanished, leaving not the slightest clue. 


CHAPTER. XI. 
IN PORT. 


HE deacon handed the mes- 
sage to Branbane. 

“That looks like con- 
firmation of your the- 
ory,” he remarked. 

Branbane felt that- it 
was, but was not surprised that it should” 
be. He and the deacon talked the matter 
over again but, of course, could. arrive 
at no conclusions beyond those of mere 
speculation. 

On the following Thursday morning 
they landed in New York. 

There was no one at the dock to meet 
them, and Branbane had not expected 
that there would be. His mother had 
moved to the country, and Miss Hollins 
and her uncle were in the mountains. 

Branbane suggested that they send their 
things to the hotel, but that they them- 





selves go down-town at once, so that he 
might make a beginning of his impor- 
tant business and dispose of it as soon as 

possible. 

First of all they went to a telegraph- 
office. The deacon cabled over his ad= 
dress and instructions that Mickleham 
must be found at any cost. 

Branbane wired to his mother and Miss 
Hollins of his safe arrival, and to the lat- ~ 
ter his intention of leaving for the moun- 
tains on Friday night, if all went well. 

‘This done, the men drove to Bran- 
bane’s office. Here the deacon had the 
first opportunity of seeing Branbane 
among his friends and. associates, and 
he took very careful note of all connected 
with the contact. 

After his father’s death, Branbane had 
incorporated the business, and he became 
the largest stockholder and president of 
the concern. Every man in the place, 
therefore, was his salaried subordinate, 


* This story began in The Cavalier for December, 1909. 
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but the cordial greetings he exchanged 
with all, and the sincere welcomes he re- 
ceived from high-and low, bespoke some- 
thing deeper than mere pay-roll deference. 

While he was in his private office get- 
ting in touch. with various people and 
things, the deacon was being shown about 


_the place by one of the old and trusted em- 


ployees. This man was easily led to 


prattlé on about his long knowledge of/ 


the Branbanes and: their business. 


He told stories of the founder of the 


firm; and how, in spite of certain ec- 
centricities, he was beloved’ and respected 
by all. Then he told how the son had 
worked himself gradually into the busi- 
ness, and into the confidence and. esteem 
of all connected with it. : 

Branbane took the deacon to a mer- 
chants’.club for lunch, And here again 
was a round of cordial greetings from 
young and old, among whom were many 
of the city’s most venerable and_best- 
known business men. 

In-the afternoon Branbane went from 

- a? . 
place to-place, seeing those interested in 
his transatlantic mission, and arranging 
for a general meeting. 

There were eight men in all, and it was 
planned that a dinner should take place 
that evening at which Branbane and the 
deacon were to be the guests of honor. 
"So they went to their hotel, bathed 
and dressed, and then strolled leisurely 
up the avenue in the cool of the long May 
evening. = = 

“T suppose you have heard from. Miss 
Hollins?” asked the deacon, as they 
walked along. 

“No, I' have not,” replied Branbane, 
with a tinge of disappointment in his tone. 
“T rather expected a word of greeting at 
the office, but there was nothing there. 
She may not have thought I would arrive 
s0 soon, or she may have thought I would 
come right~throtgh the same day, as I 
hoped to do when I last wrote her. 1 


-should have telephoned this evening, 


only there is no long distance! at ‘The 
Farm.’” 

The dinner was a very pleasant affair. 
Branbane-told of his trip and its inci- 
dents (except the murder) in a general 


way, but no serious business was talked 


until the coffee and cigars. Then the chairs” 


fvere pushed back, and a slight harden- 
4ng of manner-and niien stole over the 


r 
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company as they prepared to discuss a 
proposition involving large sums for each 
of them. ) / 

Branbane got to the pivotal point at 
once, and explained the compromise he 
had been obliged to offer the Wolver- 
hampton people in order to avoid utter 
failure. ‘Then he produced_a typewritten 
copy of the modified agreement, which 
-was carefully read and commented upon. 
A few questions were asked, and a short 
discussion followed. , 

The result was that the agreement was 
ratified, then and there, and a cablegram 
sent to England on the spot. - 

After that an elderly gentleman, who 
had taken the lead all through, rose in 
his place and, in the name of all present, 
thanked Branbane very tersely but” sin- 
cerely for the difficult thing he had done 
so well. General congratulations and 
handshaking followed—and the dinner 
was over. . 

“A little later the two men were stroll- 
ing home again. Each, for a while, was 
thinking his’ own thoughts, and neither 
spoke for some blocks. 

Branbane was feeling a little purely 
human exultation over the events of the 
evening. Not only did he feel a natural 
pride in the successful issue of his delicate 
mission ,and the warm praise of his 
friends, but he felt a justifiable tinge of 
triumph that it all should have come 
abouf so naturally in the deacon’s pres- 
ence. He was sure that nothing in the 
scene had escaped the keen perceptions 
of the quiet man beside him, and that in 
due time he would speak of his impres- 
sions. 

Hardly had the thought passed through 

, Branbane’s mind when the deacon voiced 
its complement: - ea 

“Tf the circumstances of our meeting 
had been normal,” he said, in that reflec- 
tive tone of voice that implies the con- 

, tinuation of an unspoken line of thought, 
“T should now feel inclined to offer you 
an apology for my presence here, © Mr. 
Branbane. 
say that I have seen all it is necessary 


for mefto see, and learned all it is neces- 
I shall return to 


sary for me to know. 
England on Saturday.” 


pointment in his voice, 4 


ee * aoe 


But,/ as it is, I need only _ 


“You don’t mean this Saturday?” 
queried Branbane, with surprised disap- 
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_~ “YT mean the day after to-morrow, Mr. 
en Branbane. This Mickleham matter must 
i be investigated at once.” 

“Then you begin to think there is 
something in it after all?” 

“There is mystery in it,” said the 
deacon, ‘‘ and it must be cleared up right 
away.” ; 

“Couldn't itswait a few days? I shall 
be really disappointed now not to have 
you at my wedding.” 

In his own feeling of complete exoner- 
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ation Branbane had lost his first ardor - 


of forced interest in the murder and the 
murderer. The episode began to look 
far off. Its sharp outlines began to blur 
against a background of things passed, 
and its importance was rapidly yielding 


to the anticipation of pleasant things at. 
hand. He-even felt something akin to’ 


annoyance at the thought that the deacon 
should think Mickleham of more impor- 
tance than the approaching nuptials. 

- The deacon caught the suggestion of 
this rather natural change of mood, for 
his answer tended to rectify it. 

- | “Vou are very kind,” he said, “Iam 
disappointed, too. 
ber that if I don’t find Mickleham or my 

i one-eyed man, or somebody connected 
swith this murder pretty soon, the authori- 
ties may insist on my dragging you back 
into the affair, for the appearance of the 
thing if for nothing else. I am consult- 
ing your interests quite as much as my 
own in planning for this sudden depar- 
ture.” 

“Vou are quite right, deacon, of 
course,” replied Branbane, smiling a little 
sadly. ‘I keep forgetting the outside 
phase of this matter. From having had 
only you to deal with in it, I keep forget- 
ting that other agencies may interpose 
and complicate the situation beyond your 
control. Thank you for reminding me 
and doing the thinking I ought to do 
myself,” 

_ Having by this time reached the hotel, 
they sat down in the lobby to straighten 
-out the new twist in their plans before 

“retiring. 

The deacon found that one of the fast- 











- decided to sail in it. 

_ Branbane was to go to the mountains 
the following night, and to carry out all 

his arrangements as planned.’ The dea- 


s “40 C 





But you must remem- 


“two men_ parted. 


est ships left Saturday morning, and he. 


: fm Sarae 
Se tae 


con only asked that he stay within easy 
reach of a cablegram, in case the necessity 
of sending one should arise. Branbane 
explained that there would be no trouble 
about that, as he and his bride were not ~ 
going to take the conventional wedding- 
trip. After the ceremony at “ ‘The Farm,” 
they intended merely to drive over to 
Saranac Lake, and take possession of a” 
house there which he had bought and 
equipped for their reception. 

These things being. settled, the men 


‘said good night and retired. They were 


both fagged out after their strenuous day 
and agreed to/sleep until late in the 
morning. me 

They met, therefore, at a very tardy 
breakfast on the morrow. Later they went 
down-town. The deacon to arrange for 
accommedation on the steamer. Bran-- 
bane to say good-by at his office and make . 
final. adjustments, for a protracted ab- 
sence. His ultimate intention was to make 
Saranac Lake his permanent home, only 
giving the business supervisory attention 
and paying it occasional visits. — 

In the afternoon he met the deacon at 
an appointed place, and took him for an 
auto ride around the ‘city. 

‘They took an-early dinner, and a> 
little after seven brought up at the station. 

Here Branbane jumped out, and the 
There was a hearty 
‘handshake, a few earnest words, and an 
inward wrench which each suppressed 
but knew the other felt.- 

What_a whimsy world it is! The sus- 
pected murderer and his persecutor of 
ten days ago’ parting with the sadness of 
stanch friends ! 

Branbane stood for a moment, smiling 
at the reflection. Then he turned and en- - 
tered the station. Soon after he was on 
board the through sleeper for Saranac 
Lake. As he sat dreaming by the win- 
dow, the past began to fade away again 


like an ugly dream, and the immediate 


future poured bright sunshine on his 
thoughts. 

He reached, Saranac Lake at seven 
o’clock the next morning, and went to © 
breakfast in a grill-room. An hour later 
his car, which had been sent on a week be- 
fore, stopped at the door. He jumped in 
and started for “ The Farm.” — pee 

Tt was a.clear, cool May morning; the 
road was in prime condition, and he him- 
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self was in a twilight of anticipation to 
make the delightful ride even more than 
usually enjoyable. 

The road then winds through a stretch 
of fertile farming land, leading at last 
into the little ebb-tide village of Bloom- 
“ingdale, where the rural simplicity of its 
still-life is manifested by a predominance 
of its symbols — cows, chickens, dogs — 
along its main thoroughfare. 

Just beyond the_village there is a long, 
lean hill to climb; then a stretch of level 


tableland to cross; and then, rounding a~ 


sudden turn, a new and unexpected valley 
sweeps into view, with old White Face 
turreting the farther end. 

The road is high on the hillside here, 
and dips gently straight ahead. Soon, on 
one side, a large red barn looms into 
sight; and on the other .a large white 
house, square and squatty. This is “ The 
Farm.” Not much to look at, but charm- 
ing to look from. A stranger would pass 
it by; but those who know go in.  Bran- 
bane went in. 

The car turned into the driveway, and 
stopped before the wing of the main build- 
ing that holds the timbered kitchen. In 
the doorway sat a very large man, who 
_ must have weighed two hundred pounds. 
He wore a cook’s long apron, whose white- 
aess set off to advantage the strong face 
and head. This was old “ Uncle John,” 
the proprietor. 


He looked up in surprise at seeing 


Branbane, and came forward to greet him 
in a sort of waddling haste, which, how- 
ever, remained somewhat dignified ‘and 
deliberate. 

“ Well — well!” he said, in a small 
voice out of all proportion to his sizé, and 
a drawl out of all proportion to his phys- 
ical vigor, but with a hand - grasp that 
vouched for both. “What be yer doin’ 
here alone? Where’s our little fuss- 
budget?” 

This was his pet name for Miss Hol- 
lins. . 

“What do you mean?” asked Bran- 
bane, in sudden surprise and alarm. 
=" Ten't:she here’ : 
“Not she,” replied Uncle John. “She 
left here last Wednesday.” © 

Branbane turned pale, looked at the 
speaker in blank bewilderment for a mo- 
ment; and then, motioning him to follow, 
stepped into the near-by kitchen. 


“Sunthin’s wrong,’ muttered Uncle 
John, shaking his head sadly, as he fol- 
lowed him in. 


CHAPTER XIT. 
THE EMPTY HOUSE. 


RANBANE ‘walked straight through 
the big kitchen, without noticing the 
various people in it, who were sur- 


prised not to receive his usual cheery - 


greeting, and went into the- servants’ 
dining-room at the farther’end, which, as 
he had expected, was empty at this hour. 


Uncle John followed him in and closed 


the door. 


Branbane sank into a chair—limp, pale, 


and trembling. 

““Tell me what has happened,” he said 
huskily to the big man beside h‘m. 

“Why, there’s nothin’ much to tell,” 
said Uncle John; with a look of mixed 
perplexity and compassion on his face, 
“She jes’ went away a couple o’ days ago, 
an’ she acted jes’ as pleased-like as though 
she was goin’ to meet yer—in fact, she said 
so. Her uncle went down kinder sudden, 
it seemed to us, on Monday. On Tuesday 
she got a letter from him, sayin’ for her 
to come down, too. She went away happy 
as a bird, sayin’ you’d all come back to- 
gether,” 

“Then she started with the intention of 
meeting me, you think?” - 

“There’s not a doubt on it.” 
~“ But why didn’t she, then? She was 
not at the steamer. She sent no word to 
the office. Something has happened to 
her.” 

This seemed the only possible solution 
of the enigma. His first fear was that 


Beatrice had run away from him for some 


unknown reason. He was assured, how- 
ever, that preparations for the wedding 
had continued up to the last moment, and 
Uncle John repeated that her last words 


~ at leaving were that they would all come 


back together. This seemed welcome 
news at first; but, in view of her un- 


‘accountable disappearance, it merely ~ 
changed the kind, without lessening the 


degree, of his anxiety. : 
The first thing to do was-to try to get 


some trace of the missing girl and ber 


uncle—for his disappearance and silence 
were quite as inexplicable as hers. 
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Branbane decided, therefore, to return 
to Saranac Lake at once, where he would 
have the best telegraph and telephone fa- 
cilities at his disposal. 

He wired Mr. Shirley at his city house, 
although he beliéved it had been closed 
for the summer. Mr. Shirley, having re- 
tired from business, had no office; but 
Branbane knew his bankers very well, and 
wired them. = 

Then’ he went to his house—the house 
he had never expected to reenter as a bach- 
elor—and got into telephonic communi- 
cation with his office.’ He said nothing 
of Miss Hollins, but told one of his con- 
fidential clerks to find out where Mr. 
Shirley was, if possible, as he had gone 
away without leaving his address. 

After that there was nothing to do but 
to wait. And wild waiting it was. There 
is no mental torture like suspense, for it 
allows us to imagine the worst. And in 
this case the worst seemed almost a cer- 
tainty. Nothing but a serious accident 
could have prevented the missing pair 
from getting some word to Branbane be- 
fore he started for the mountains; but, 
even then, it seemed scarcely credible that 

“the news of it should not have-reached 
him somehow during the two days he was 
in town. 

The more he puzzled over the matter, 
the more insolvable it appeared, and the 
word he received later only increased its 
complexity. 

He was: notified that the telegram to 
Mr. Shirley could not be delivered, as 
the house was closed. His bankers wired 
that they knew nothing of, his recent 
movements. They had last seen him about 
a month ago, when he told them he was 
going to the Adirondacks to remain with 
his niece till after her wedding. 


In the afternoon Branbane was called ~ 


up by the man who had been out trying 
to find some trace of Mr. Shirley. He had 
failed utterly. : 

Branbane was in despair. He felt that 
he must do something—anything rather 


~~ than’ stay idle and helpless where he was. 


He decided to take the night train for 
New York, and reached there the next 
morning, It was Sunday, and he could 
do nothing down-town. He had made up 
his mind on the way, however, that there 
was something at he could do up-town. 

He engaged a car and drove from hos- 
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pital to hospital, inquiring for any one 
answering the description of those whom 
he sought. Several times he was taken to 
a bedside, to look breathlessly into some 


~half-bandaged face; but the one he had 


hoped yet feared to see was never there. 

He returned to his hotel late at night, 
exhausted, baffled, and disheartened—but, 
fortunately, so tired that he slept. The 
next morning, Monday, he went to the 
bank where Mr. Shirley kept his a¢count, 
and of which he was a director. Bran- 
bane knew the president personally, and 
gained immediate admission to his of- 
fice. : : 

On hearing the details of Mr. Shirley's 
disappearance, the banker became at once 
most interested and concerned. After 
talking the matter over at some length, 
he rang for the office attendant and 
asked him to bring Mr. Shirley’s canceled 
vouchers. 

“An indorsed check often has a secret 
to tell,” he said, as he turned agaim to 
Branbane. 

The vouchers were soon brought. 
Branbane drew up his chair close to the 
president’s desk, and together they began 
examining them, looking first at the-face, 
and then turning them over-to follow the 
indorsements. 2 : 

All recent ones had come from the 
mountains through; the banks at Saranac 
Lake. ‘They yielded no further informa- 
tion. Both men were visibly disappoint- 
ed. ; 

“Hold on!” cried the president sud- 
denly. ‘‘ There’s one more chance!” 

He rang his bell again. ‘The attend- 
ant appeared. 

“Are the clearing - house exchanges 
in?” asked the president. 

“ Just in, and being sorted, ‘sir.” 

“Find out from the bookkeeper if any 
more of Mr. Shirley’s checks are among 
them. If so, bring them to me.” 

“ Yes, sir,” and the boy went out. 

He returned in about five minutes with 
two checks, and laid them on the desk. 

Both men looked at them eagerly. 

“Here’s what we want!” said the 
president cheerily. “ Here’s a check 


~drawn_to the Court Hotel.” 


” 


“ Unfortunately,” said Branbane, who 
had seen the name and turned - away, 
“there is a new hotel at Saranac. Lake 
called the Court.” 
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- tee, 
“This, however,” answered the other, 


turning over the check, “ bears no out- 
of-town indorsement. It was given to the 
New York hotel. And see here,” he con- 
tinued, calling attention to’ the second 
check. ‘‘ Here is one for a thousand dol- 
lars that has been cashed. \ That’s an un- 
usual thing for Mr. Shirley to do ; for you 


know, as well as I do, that he never likes” 


to carry a large amount of money about 
his person.” F 

“When are they dated?” asked Bran- 
bane. 

“May 21.” 

“Why, that was Saturday, the day be- 
fore yesterday ; ” he exclaimed, and sank 
down into a large chair, with a dizzy feel- 
ing in his head. 

It was the day he had started for the 
mountains, and all the while the girl he 
was expecting to make his wife was in the 
city, without attempting to notify him of 
the fact or to save him from the humilia- 
tion which awaited him at his journey’s 

_ end. 

There could be but one interpretation 
to such conduct—a desire to sever all re- 
lationship and annul all contracts made 
between them. x 

The realization of the unmistakable 
intent left Branbane so overwhelmed that 
the consideration of motive appeared triv- 
ial beside the bare fact. He knew that he 
himself had offered no excuse for such 
treatment. 

The cause must lie with the girl, or in 
an outside and to him unknown influence. 
But he really cared at the moment very 
little about the reason. ‘The thing itself 
was what stung. 

While he was sitting in this dazed con- 
dition, the president of the bank had been 
telephoning to the Court Hotel. He 
found that Mr. Shirley and his niece had 
‘been there for several days of the pre- 
ceding week. They had left early Satur- 
day morning, but where they had gone the 
clerk did not know. ‘They had very little 
luggage, and had taken it with them on 
the cab in which they had driven away. 

As the president hung up the receiver, 
it was with a feeling of utter perplexity 
over what he had heard, and of deep 
sympathy for the man whom it most 
affected. . 

Like Branbane, he could only read one 
explanation into the surreptitious flight. 


-Branbane quietly. 


He wanted to say some word of comfort 
and cHeer, but he could not find it. He 
could merely sit silent at his desk and 
look over, from time to time, to the droop- 
ing occupant of the big chair in the far 
corner. Finally, feeling he must say some- 
thing to break the dumb tension, he blurt- 
ed out: ; 

“They were at the Court, but they’ve 
gone.” 

“Where?” asked Branbane listlessly. 

“ No one knows. They appear to have 
vanished: with a desire not to be traced.” 

“Well, they need fear no attempt to 
do so on my patt,” said Branbane haugh- 
tily. : 

A saving revulsion of feeling had set 
in. ‘The first stunning effect of the blow 
was passing away and yielding to a help- 
ful reaction of anger and indignation at 
its having been dealt. 

He rose: from his seat, looking very 
pale, but very possessed and determined ; 
very quiet, but very constrained. 

“Tf I may use your office for an hour,” 
he said, ‘‘ I should like to do some writing 
and telephoning.” 

“Step right in here,” said the presi- 
dent, showing him into the directors’ 
room. ‘‘ Here are writing materials and 
a private telephone. You can stay here 
undisturbed just as long as you wish. 
Have you decided on any course of ac- 
tion?” 

“Merely on going away for a while,” 
was the answer. 

“ Perhaps that is the best thing you can 
do,” said the other. “TI really wish I 
could offer some consolation or advice, 
Mr. Branbane, but I must admit that I 
am completely at sea in this matter. I 
don’t know what to. say.” 

“There is nothing to say,’ replied 
“Indeed, the least 
said, the better.” 

When he was left alone, he sat for 
some time trying to harden and focus his 


‘thoughts—they had a tendency to melt 


and. spread, like butter on warm toast. 
Finally, by a sort of mechanical process, 
he began to do things. é 
First, he used the telephone. He found 
that a steamer sailed early next morning. 


He engaged passage and arranged to go 
on board that evening. Then he wrote. 


some letters to those people who would 


have to be apprised of his movements. in_ 
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order to avoid. unnecessary complications 
_ and worry. 

Chief among them were his office, his 
mother, and Uncle John, at “ The Farm.” 
To one and all, only in different ways, 
he merely said that his wedding had been 
indefinitely postponed, because he had 
been most unexpectedly obliged to return 
to England on imperative business —a 
sudden complication in his recent mis- 
sion. 

This sounded plausible enough, he 
thought, and would tide matters over for 
a while-at least. <2 

In’ the meantime, the morning had 
slipped away, and the president of the 
bank came in to suggest lunch, which 
could be served to them right there. This 
naturally suited Branbane’s mood very 
nicely, and so the two men lunched tos 
gether in perfect seclusion. 

The thing uppermost in the minds of 
both was, by tacit consent, not referred 
to directly by either, but it was touched at 
several tangents. ‘ 

Branbane found,it possible to make cer- 
tain’ money arrangements through this 
bank that saved him painful explanation 
at his-own. He was also able to, speak 
of his plans, and to prepare for cer- 
tain emergencies that might evolve from 
them, with a freedom born of the other's 
full knowledge of all the pees prem- 
ises. 

After lunch, the banker retuned to his 
duties, and Branbane took up his unfing 
ished correspondence. The last thing he 
did was to write a cablegram to the dea- 
con, saying that he was obliged to return 
to England unexpectedly, and would 
eall at “his house soon after the message 
reached him. 

He felt that he should do this in order 
to keep faith with the deacon, but as he 
did not wish him to worry, or to surmise 
anything amiss before they met, he dated 
the message a week ahead and ordered it 
held until that time. 

Tt was late afternoon before all was fin- 
ished and he left the bank. He decided to 
walk to the steamer. He moved through 
the streets like one under the influence 
of a numbing drug. His actions were 
normal, but the impelling power was sub- 
conscious. 

_ He dined at some place on the way, but 
could not remember where. He reached 
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the steamer, but could not remember how. 
He found himself on the ocean again next 
day, but hardly knew why. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
A DAY IN BIRMINGHAM, 


Y the time Branbane’s ship was fair- 
ly started, the deacon’s was nearly 
in midocean, and in a fair way. to 

make a record trip on her eastward pas- 
sage. 

On the Monday after ‘sailing the dea- 
con was strolling meditatively up and 
down the deck. It was high noon, the 
hour set for Branbane’s wedding, and the 
deacon’s thoughts dwelt on the happiness 
of his new-found friend, and on the charm 
of the simple ceremony which, he natu- 
rally assumed, was taking place at that 
very moment. 5 

It was so, he thought, that he would 
choose to be married if he ever felt im- 
pelled to mate—eluding all the artificial 
pomp and pageantry of the occasion, and 
taking the solemn vow among the uplift- 
ing hills and solemn waving of the plumy 
pines. 

He was half tempted to send Branbane 
a wireless message of congratulation, but — 
he realized that it might involve him in 
unwelcome explanations. 

Little did he think that the object of 
his friendly thoughts was far from the 
scene and the happiness on which they 
centered—that at that moment he, too, 
was on the ocean, alone and broken- 
hearted, suffering mental tortures beside 
which the suspicion of murder seemed”al- 
most trivial. 

The deacon reached Liverpool Satur- 


_day morning, and that afternoon he was 


in London. 

He went, first of all, to greet his moth-- 
er. They lived together, and his first 
visit after any protracted absence was al- 
ways to his home. This was so well 
known to be his habit that letters and 
messages of special importance were often — 


"left there, as being the first place at which 


he would touch. 

On this occasion he found several im- 
portant communications on the table of 
his library—the spacious room that now 
housed his father’s books. One of these 
letters he’ read with no less surprise than _ 
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interest. It was from Sidney Garwood, 
the young man whom the deacon had de- 
tailed to shadow Mickleham in the first 
place, and then to find him at_any cost. 

He made the surprising report that he 
had located a man at the General Hos- 
pital in Birmingham, who might be the 
missing guard, but for whose identifica. 
tion the deason’s return was awaited. 

The detective telephoned the writer of 
the letter at once, and half an hour later 
he walked into the library. 

He was a bright, intelligent-looking 
fellow, and appeared quite young. The 
~ deacon greeted him with paternal cor- 
diality. 

“Well, Sidney,” he said, noticing a 
drawn look in the boy’s face, “ you look 
rather fagged out. Not sick, I hope?” 

“Oh, no,” answered the lad cheerily. 
“ Not sick, I think; but pretty well used 
up. I have had very little sleep since I 
received your cable about Mickleham, 
That was about the hardest job you ever 
gave me.” 

“ But, as usual, you have managed to 
do it,” said the deacon, smiling appro- 
vingly. 

This lad was one of the younger men 
on the force, but the deacon often chose 
him for special details of his own, be- 
cause he always did what he was told to 
do intelligently. The lad, on his part, 
fairly worshiped the deacon. 

“T am not sure whether I have or not,” 
he replied to the latter’s praise. ‘‘ I only 
heard from Birmingham this morning, 
and, knowing you would probably be 
home this afternoon, I waited for you be- 
fore attempting the identification.” 

“Tell me all you have done, and just 
how you have done it,” said the deacon. 

“ First of all,” began the other, “ after 
you left for America that night, having 
told me about Mickleham and that you 
wanted him closely watched, I went 
straight to the station. They told me 
there that his run for the day was over, 
and that he had probably gone home. 
They gave me the address, and I went to 
his lodgings. They were very modest, of 
course, but kept neat and tidy by his wife, 
a simple, honest, hard-working sort of 
woman. The supper-table was set, and 
she was waiting for her husband and won- 
dering why he did not come. As soon as 

I discovered that he had not returned 
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home, my suspicions were aroused ; but I 
made some excuse for staying and chat- 
ting with the good woman for a few mo- 
ments, and managed to draw her out about 
Mickleham’s habits.” 

“She told you they were good, I'll 
venture,” interposed the deacon. 

“ Quite right,” assented the younger 
man. ‘“ His wife said he was a hard- 
working, kind-hearted man, who never 
drank or kept bad company, and always 
tended faithfully to his job without, how- 
ever, seeming to get on very fast.” 

“That’s about what I thought,” said 
the deacon. ‘“ Industrious and steady, but 
not bright enough .to get promotion. 
Well, what did you do next?” 

“T arranged with Mrs. Mickleham to 
let me know at once when her husband 
got home, and I went back to Padding- 
ton. There I started in to find out where 
and by whom the guard had been seen 
for the last time. One of the officials re- 
membered seeing him come out of the 
room after his: interview. with you, but 
that was absolutely the last trace I could 
get of him. He did not turn up at his 
home that night, and he did not report for 
duty the next morning.” 

“But three weeks later you trace him 
to a hospital in Birmingham. How did 
you go about that?” asked the deacon; 
who seemed thoroughly interested. 

“Why, after I received your message 
from America, saying that Mickleham 
must be found at any cost, I had the best 
description I could formulate of him 
printed and scattered broadcast through 
the country. I also offered a reward for 
his recovery.. I took the precaution to 
mail a descriptive circular to every large 
hospital. I did this because I was led to 
believe, from what you had told me of 
the man, and from what his wife said, 
that his truancy was accidental rather 
than intentional.” : 

“T think your conclusions were very 
sound—perhaps because they were mine,” 
added the deacon, smiling. “At all events, 
you have handled this thing excellently. 
You have done all that could be done. It 
only remains now to see if this man in 
Birmingham is the man we want. How 
soon can we get there?” 

“We can leave on a midnight train, and - 
be there in the morning,” was the ready 


answer. 
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‘“That will do nicély,” said the deacon. 
“JT will meet you at the station to-night. 


- That will give me time to attend to some 


matters here and then to report at. the 
Yard. You might tell Mr. Langham, 
when you go back, that I will see him this 


_ evening.’ 


“Have. you brought back the mur- 
derer?” asked the younger detective, lin- 
gering a moment with timorous curiosity. 

“Why, no,” replied the deacon. “My 
little excursion proved to be a wild-goose 
chase. If I had the murderer 1 should 
not be going to Birmingham.’ 

*T thought you might want Mickleham 
merely as a witness,” said Garwood. “ At 
all events, I hope T am not B sae you 
to another wild-goose chase.” 

“T hardly think so,” said the deacon 
thoughtfully. “I am inclined to think 
that this man will turn out fo be the miss- 
ing guard. The fact of his being in the 
hospital at Birmingham increases the 
probability of his being there at all, to 
my mind.” 

The younger man looked both surprised 
and pleaséd at this remark. He would 
have liked to follow up the subject, but 
he realized that this was not a fitting time. 
Later, on the train, there would be “ample 
opportunity to satisfy his curiosity, 

The next morning the two men were in 
Birmingham. As it was early, they 
breakfasted first, and then strolled leis- 
urely to the ‘hospital. They were shown 
at once into the medical superintendent’s 
office, where they were met with every 
courtesy. > 

“ How long has ude man been here?” 
asked the deacon... ’ 

“ Over two weeks,” said the doctor, re- 


ferring to his record-book. “* He was dis- | 


covered at the station in a first-class com-= 
partment by a passenger getting im. He 
was nearly dead from lack of food and 
loss of blood from a serious scalp wound. 
He had been pretty roughly handled, and 
was, altogether, in a most pitiable condi- 


tion.” 
“Yow ig he now?” 


“ Barely alive,” was the answer. “ Very 


weak and feverish, and often delirious.” 
“ Could I see him?” asked the deacon. 
“Certainly,” said the doctor,.“ if you 
merely wish to identify him. But I hardly 
think he can stand being talked to or ex- 
cited in any w vay.” 


‘“T should very much like to ask him a 
few questions and try to find out what 
happened to him.” 

“We have tried to do that ; but 1 fear 


it is useless,’ replied the doctor. “Phe 


wound on the’ head has injured the brain, 
we think. All the past is. a blank to him, 
with the exception of two constantly re- 
curring obsessions. One is the fear of 
being struck when any one approaches—” 

“ Pardon me,” interrupted the deacon, 
* but would that not argue that his wound 
was the result of a deliberate blow rather 
than of a mere accident?” ~ 

“Undoubtedly,” replied the medical 
man. “ Persons suffering from the effect 
of a blow often retain the impression of 
being struck without remembering any- 
thing definite connected with it.” 

“"Fhank you,” said the deacon. “And 
the other obsession?” 

“ Has to do with a bag which he found 
and gave to sbme one.’ 

“To whom?” asked the deacon eag- 
erly. 

“He never mentions any name,” replied 
the doctor. ‘He only says: ‘I found the 
bag’; and then/ usually after a pause, he 
adds: ‘T gave it to him.’ Every time he 
repeats this it is with certain quite percep- 
tible signs of relief and satisfaction, as 
though he had done something commend- 
able.” 

“That is strange,” mused the deacon. 
“There is a missing bag connected with 
this affair. Any clue to it would be of the 
greatest value to us.” 

“ But you must not expect to get it from 
this man,” interposed the doctor discour- 
agingly. ‘‘He evidently knows some- 
thing about it, but all he can recall is in 
the sentences I have quoted.” 

“How soon can I see him?” asked the 
deacon. . 

“In a few moments, if you wish. He 


- is now in the general ward; but for your 


purposes it will be best to have his bed 
moved into a private room, I think. I will 
see to it at once,” and, excueifig himself, 
the doctor lef the room. 


The deacon sat for a while in silence,” 


tapping the table mechanically insone of 
his concentrated moods of telegraphic 
thinking. Presently he looked up and ad- 
dressed his companion, who was watching 
him with the mute intentness of subordi- ~ 
nate respect. 
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“Tf this turns out to be Mickleham, I 
will stay with him for a time in the hopes 
of his saying something that will give me 
a clue in this matter. Meanwhile, you had 
better go to the station and find out what 
you can about the train in which he was 
. found.” 

“When it arrived and where it came 
from, I suppose?” : 

“ Exactly,” said the deacon. 

Just. then the doctor returned. He an- 
nounced that all was ready, and led the 
way to a room on the upper floor. At the 
door he turned and spoke. warningly to 
the-deacon : 

“You must be careful not to excite the 
patient in any way. He is very weak this 
morning. His pulse is very low, and life 

_is hanging by the merest thread.” 

The doctor then tapped lightly on the 
door. A nurse opened it,”and the three 
men stepped softly into the room. ‘The 
light in it was subdued, and the bed faced 
away from the door. The deacon stole 
quietly up to it and looked at its occupant. 

It was Mickleham — or, rather, the 
ghost of Mickleham. ‘The-deacon, who 
never, forgot a face, recognized this one 
instantly,. despite the large bandage, the 
pallid skin, the sunken cheeks, the pro- 
truding, glassy eyes that stared at him 
without seeing—like a camera without a 
film. 

He stepped back to where the others 
stood, and whispered that it was the man 
he wanted. At the same time he patted 
Garwood on the shoulder in token of ap- 
proval, and the slight action made the 
young fellow thrill with pride and pleas- 
ure. 

“You had better go to the station now, 
Sidney,” he whispered. Then he turned 


to the doctor and conferred with him a- 


few moments in muffled tones. - 

The result was that he gained permis- 
sion to sit beside the patient’s bed, and to 
speak to him occasionally, if there ap- 


peared any. chance of fixing his attention. | 


The doctor.then gave some instructions to 
the nurse, and withdrew. 

The deacon placed a chair beside the 
bed, and sat down. An hour or more 
passed without the sick man showing any 
signs of seeing, much less of recognizing, 
the stranger at his bedside. Every now 
and then the nurse came over and admin- 
istered some nourishment or stimulant. 


-some one. 
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Often, too, she had to ease her patient’s 
position by changing it slightly. 

Once in doing so the man’s eyes turned — 
toward the deacon’s face and rested there 
a moment—rested with the look of eyes 
trying to remember. The deacon caught 
the glance ; so did. the nurse. She felt 
Mickleham’s pulse. : 

“Tt is a little stronger. You might try 
Speaking to him now,” she whispered. 

The deacon thought for a moment ; then 
he said very softly, but slowly and dis- 
tinctly : 

“Well, Mickleham, you are just the 
man we want to help us clear up this mys- 
téry. -Your good memory will put us on 
the right track, I have no doubt. What 
did you do—with—the—bag?”’ 

By using the same words he had em- 
ployed at their first meeting, the deacon 
hoped to quicken the faint dawn of mem- 
ory that seemed to flicker in Mickleham’s 
arrested gaze. For a moment the experi- 
ment seemed likely to prove successful. 
The sick man kept his eyes steadily fixed 
on the deacon, and seemed to wish to 
speak. = 

But, suddenly, a look of fear and terror 
crept into his eyes, his head cringed a little 
deeper into the pillows, and he made an 
evident though unsuccessful effort to raise 
his arm. 

“Don’t strike me, he muttered els 
“Don’t strike!” 

The nurse and the deacon exchanged a 
look of despair. Then the latter made a 
final. effort to lure the information he so 
much desired. 

“Tam not going to strike you,” he said 
very gently and reassuringly. “I know 
you. did your duty and gave the bag to 
I_only want to know to whom? 
Can’t you remember? . You did not give it 
to me.” : 

“The bag?” repeated Mickleham fee- 
bly and gropingly, as though feeling for 
something in the background of his con- 


sciousness. “I didn’t give—the—bag— 
to—you.” 
“No; not to mé,’ aeged the deacon, 


with an inflection of physical assistance in 


his voice. “ But to whom?” 

Suddenly the light of an exultant smile 
passed over the wan face. A tiny lamp 
of heroism seemed lighted for a moment 
in the plain, dull features, and glowed as 
though some deed of valor had been done, | 
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_and a flash of satisfying recollection had 
pierced the deepening gloom. He tried 
* to catch the detective’s arm and to pull 
him nearer. 
_ JT gave it—to him,” he said with effort 
and evident satisfaction. 

“Ves, yes, I know,” cajoled the deacon 
in despair. ‘‘ But to whom? What is his 
name?” i 

The wandering, hounded eyes were 
straying away again; but they seemed 
caught and held for a moment by the last 
question. q 

“T gave it—to the deacon!” the sick 
man gasped out suddenly, but distinctly. 

Then, as though something were lifted 
from his mind, with an expression of 
peace and of duty done, he sank back upon 
his pillows and lapsed into the silence that 
is never broken. 





CHAPTER-XIV. 
ODDS AND ENDS. 


FTER leaving the hospital the dea- 
-con strolled back to the station to 
learn what Garwood had accom- 

plished and when they could get back to 
London. 

He was naturally keenly disappoint- 
ed over the outcome of his interview with 
Mickleham, because he felt that the poor 
guard not only held’ an important clue 
in the matter of the bag, but that he 
really wished to impart it, and had clearly 
died under the happy hallucination of do- 
ing so. 

« It was a very tantalizing situation. 
It had, however, helped. matters some- 


what by showing that Mickleham had - 


taken the bag with the evident intention 
of giving it to the deacon, and had only 
been prevented by some unknown inter- 
ference. 
The finding of Mickleham half dead 
‘in an empty car, moreover, cleared him in 
the deacon’s eyes of all suspicion of 
being the culprit in the Paddington mur- 
der,. in spite of Branbane’s carefully rea- 
soned hypothesis to the contrary. It will 
be remembered that the deacon placed 
- little faith in this theory at the time it was 
advanced, although he admitted its possi- 
bility, and even began to believe in its 
actuality on hearing of Mickleham’s sup- 
posed flight. Now that this flight was 


J 
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. . i 
proved to be involuntary and ‘surrounded 
by many favorable circumstances, he was 
strengthened in his conviction, not only 
that the guard was innocent, but that he 
might turn out to be another victim of the 
real murderer. 

He pieced the matter together, as far 
as he could, in this way: After leaving 
the room at Paddington, Mickleham had 
gone back to look over his train, and had 
passed, for some reason, to the off side 
of it—the side away from the platform. 
This would account for his not being seen 
by any one after leaving the deacon. 

Either from original intent or by chance, 
he looked into the compartment where 
the murder had occurred, and saw the 
bag which Branbane had left and about 
which the deacon had asked him. He. 
took it with the intention of returning it 
to the detective, but, before he could do 
this, some one attacked him and robbed 


him of it. 


Who this could be, or why any one 
should want it so much, the deacon failed 
to comprehend. But evidently somebody 
did want it to the extent of risking mur- 
der to get it.. But why? 

That was the constantly recurring 
question to which the deacon yainly 
sought a solving answer. Turning it over 
and over in his mind as he walked along, 
he finally came to the station. 

It was Sunday; and the place was prac- 
tically closed, of course: It had so chanced 
however, that one of the officials had come 
to his office for a few moments, and of- 
fered to help Garwood procure the in- 


formation which he wanted, and which 


he in turn gave to the deacon. 

The coach in which Mickleham had 
been discovered was part of the evening 
train that leaves London at eight o’clock, 
and he was found on the night of May 
10th. 

“Then what happened is quite clear,” 
said the deacon. ‘‘ Whoever knocked 
Mickleham on the head naturally wished - 
to dispose of his body so that it would not 
be discovered too soon. On the next track 
to the train just arrived, but held on ac- 
count of the murder, was this train about 
to start for Birmingham. The assault — 
must have taken place between the two, 
and the assassin, finding in the latter train 
an unlocked door and empty compart- 
ment, threw Mickleham’s body into if.” 
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“ Buty’ said Garwood. “I should 
have thought his uniform would have 
identified him here as an employee of 
the railroad?” ‘ 

“Unfortunately,” replied the deacon, 
“he had taken off his uniform, at the 
coroner’s request, before he was dttacked. 
"Those who knew him at the station here 
had only seen him in his uniform as he 
passed through each day, so that in plain 
clothes, and in the mangled, bloody con- 
dition of his face, it is not at all sur- 


prising that no one recognized him the 


night he was found.” 

As there was no train for London till 
late in the evening, the two detectives 
had to spend the rest of the day in Bir- 
mingham. 

On the train that night the deacon 
asked Garwood if the victim of the Pad- 
dington murder had ever beén identified, 
but Garwood said that he had not heard. 
They reached London very early in the 
morning, and after loafing round a while 
and breakfasting, the deacon sent Gar- 
wood to the Yard, but remained at the sta- 
tion himself to make some investigations 
he had in mind. 

He hunted up the coach in which the 
murder had occurred, and which the 
_ authorities had held unused at his request. 
He entered the compartment and spent 
half an hour looking it over very care- 
fully. At the end of that time he came 
out and went to the office of the super- 
intendent of the station. 

He had not seen this gentleman since 

the night of the murder, and had much to 
~ tell and some things to hear of inter- 
vening events. The superintendent was 
particularly interested in the finding of 
- the guard who ‘had disappeared so mys- 

teriously. 
“ Poor Mickleham!” she said. “ As 
good-hearted and honest a man as one 
could wish, but not overbright.- Depend 
“upon it he was doing nothing but what 
he conceived to be his duty as regards that 
bag.” 
“Then you don’t think he had any 
hand in the murder?” asked the deacon. 
- “Certainly not,” was the emphatic 
reply. 

most of his suspicious disappearance, but 
I have taken no stock in all the talk, and 
am glad of this opportunity of telling 
you so.’ } 


“ 
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“Of course the papers made the | 
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“And I am glad to. hear youyspeak so 
/decidedly,” rejoined the deacon. ‘‘ I-never 
fully believed in Mickleham’s guilt, even. 


_when things looked blackest for him. But 
then I scarcely knew. the man, whereas*— 


you have known him for years. That 
makes_your corroboration of my opinion 
very welcome. By the way, I suppose the 
bag has not turned up here, has it?” 

“Not that I know of,” was the an- 
swer. “But you had better step over to 
the Lost Property Office, and look for 
yourself.” ~ 

*" Another thing,” said the deacon. “ I 
want some information about the engine- 
driver and fireman who make the run 
from Wolverhampton. 
it? > ” 

“Judson is the man you want. He 
handles the pay- -roll and keeps track of 
all the men.’ 


The deacon expressed his thanks, and. 


went out. He looked over the bags in the 
“Foundling Heospital”’ as it is called, 
but Branbane’s—which bore the owner’s 
name—was not among them. 

Next he went in to see Mr. Judson, 
whom he knew slightly. ° 

“T want to know the names of the en- 
gine - driver and fireman who made the 
run from Wolverhampton on the after- 
noon of May 10th?” he said, after the 
usual formalities. 

“Dan Ross runs that train. One of 
our old, reliable men. Been with us for 
years,” said Mr. Judson. 

“Ts he still with you?” 

“Of course he is. Old Dan will He 
with us till he dies, I imagine.” 

“ And who fires for ‘Old Dan’?” 

“Why, the regular fireman on that 
train was laid up for a couple of months. 
I'll have to see who was put on in his 
place. 
not one of our regular men—but I don’t 
recall his name,” saying which Mr. - 
Judson turned to some books. 

.““ Here it is,’ he announced, after a 
short hunt. “ Mike Regan. March 10th. 
He was on the run just two months, 
you see fi" =. 

“Then he has left?” asked the deacon.. 

s Oh, yes, the regular: man is back 
now.’ 

“ And eat became of Regan?” 





again. 
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It was a straggler, I remember— — 


Mr. Judson seferted f to his records ~ 
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_ “He asked for a day off, but never 
came back, it appears.” 

“ When was that?” asked the deacon, 

“May 10th,” answered the other, read- 
ing from the record. Then, looking up 

_suddenly, he‘ said: 
‘night of the murder, wasn’t it?” 

“T think so,” shia the deacon blandly. 
Then he added: “I suppose you didn’t 
follow Regan up at all?” : 

“No, indeed,” was the answer. “ The 
other man was ready to come back, and we 
were glad to get rid of this Regan so 
easily... He was a surly,. ill- conditioned 
fellow whom nobody liked.” 

“Does such a man leave any address 
with you?” 

“ Sometimes,” said Mr. Judson, 
ing to his book. “ Here is the one Regan 
left, but I doubt if you find it of any use 
now. 

“ Let me have it, all the same,” said the 
deacon, making a note of it: 

“Do you think either of these men had 
any connection with the murder?” asked 
Mr. Judson curiously, seeing the deacon 
had all the information he wanted. 

“Tn a case like this we have to suspect 
everybody till we find the right man, you 
know,” he said pleasantly, as he nodded 
and passed out. 

He had gone but a few steps when he 
met Garwood, who had been sent back 
for him from the Yard. He reported that 
a gentleman had: arrived there who 
claimed to know the Paddington victim, 
and the superintendemt would like the 
deacon to be present at the identification. 
Garwood also handed him a cablegram 
which he said had just been received. 

Before opening it, the deacon instruct- 
ed Garwood to go to the address Mr. Jud- 
son had given and see if he could discover 
any trace of Mike Regan. 


envelope in his hand. It contained the 
message from Branbane, saying he would 
~be at the deacon’s house in a few'days. 


CHAPTER XV. 


IN LONDON AGAIN, 


HEN the deacon received the mes- 
sage, Branbane was already in 
sight of land; but out of all the 

ship’s company, he was, perhaps, the only 


“ Why, that was the © 


turn- 


He then 
-jumped, into a hansom and opened the 
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one in whom the sight did not arouse the 
usual train of pleasant emotions. 

The journey’s end to him meant the - 
cessation of a monotonous routine that 
had become soothingly pleasant to both 
mind and body. ‘The physical detach- 
ment of a sea-voyage often produces a 
spiritual one, and we come to float upon 
the ocean with the apparent freedom of 
the water-lily, whose earth-anchored stem 
is forgotten because it is hidden from 
view. 

This illusion of detachment grew daily 
in Branbane’s case. ‘he obsession of his 
great sorrow became the dulled sensation 
of something that had happened long ago 
and was now far off. ‘This seeming dis- 
tance allowed him to compass more clear- 
ly what had happened. 

Two dominant emotions stood out from 
a mass of minor ones. He had suffered 
a great loss and a bitter humiliation, and 
he had suffered them in a way he could 
never forget or =BTEENG, He had been 
cruelly wronged. 

In this mood the sight of land was an 
unwelcome reminder that the things which 
he had come to think of as unpleasant 
memories were really existing conditions 
that had to be faced. 

He was wise enough to know that noth- 
ing was worse than idle drifting at such 
a time, and that only some definite occu- 
pation could offer a safety-valve to the 
emotional pressure. 

There were two distinct impelling mo- 
tives in his hasty decision to recross the 
ocean. The first was a desire to avoid 
all immediate contact “with friends and 
acquaintances. Just as a fresh body 
wound is tightly bandaged, so—the best 
first aid for mangled emotions is a sooth- 
ing swathe of isolation. Later, outside 
influences may help the healing process, 
but in the beginning they are more apt to 
aggravate and retard it. 

- His second motive was the feeling that, 
as he was freed from all other obliga- 
tions, his chance connection with the Pad- 
dington murder now became one. He 
conceived it to be his duty—largely, no 
doubt, because he had no others at the 
moment—to return to London and offer 
what help he could in clearing up the tan- 
gle from which, originally, he had- felt 
justified in trying to escape. 

“His German ship landed him in Bre: 
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men. He started at once across the con- 
tinent to Paris, and went from Paris to 
London, where he arrived toward the end 
of the week. — 

He went straight to the deacon s house. 
He was cordially welcomed by the aged 
_-motherf a charming old lady of the 

Whistler type, with, white haif smoothly 
pldited, a lean body, and a keen but kind- 
ly face. She explained to him that the « 
time of his coming being indeterminate, 
her son was out, but would be home in 
the later afternoon. 
~Branbane was shown to a room prepared 
for his reception, and urged to make him- 
self at home in the library until his host’s 
return. 

This he did. He found the room a very 
spacious one, but everything it held was 
large'and ample in proportion. The -ef- 
fect wasyof that massive ‘comfort which 
is indefinably,. perhaps, yet somehow es- 
sentially English. - : 

He looked over the books for a while, 
and then, taking one out, sat down in a 
cozy corner to read. But the reading 
soon turned to dreaming ; and it was from 
the preoccupation of his own thoughts, 


not from those of another, that he was) 


roused by the deacon’s entrance about an 
hour before dinner. ’ 
The hearty greeting and the cordial 
handshake made Branbane feel better and 
‘lighter than he had felt for a week. The 
touch of a strong hand and the sound of 
a friendly voice seemed to release some- 
thing pent up to bursting within him. 

. This merely meant that the time for 
outside influences had come. The term of 
repression was over; the season of re- 
laxation was at hand. Contact with any 
friend, at just this moment, would have 


produced the same effect ; but no one, un- 


der the circumstances, was so well fitted 
to perpetuate it as the deacon. The new- 
ness of his friendship lent, it reserves of 
caution which might help more than the 
abandon of an older intimacy. 
» He began tactfully by showing much 
more pleasure. than surprise at seeing 
Branbane so soon again. He did not ask 
him why-he had comesback, although the 
worn look and constrained manner showed 
~piainly that the cause was serious. Nor 
did he ask anything about the wedding or 
the bride, although Branbane would have 
thought some reference to either quite 


* > 
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In the meantime,” 


natural. The detective atk: instead, 
‘entirely of his own trip and “of his find- 
ing of Mickleham. 


“So you see,” he concluded, after giv- _ 


ing the details of the scene at the hos- 


‘pital, “that we shall have to abandon 


your theory of the murder, Mr. Branbane. 
And, in fairness to the poor guard, I think 
you will now acquit him of the charge you 
brought against him?” 

“What you have told me puts the mat- 
ter in a different: light, of course,” replied 
Branbane. “ In view ef it, I will gladly 
withdraw my charge; but, in justice to 
me, I want you to admit that my theory 
was plausible, and might appear very dif- 
ferent now if Mickleham’s last words and 
actions had not been what they were.” 

“YT concede that gladly,” said the dea- 
con. ‘ Indeed, your theory about Mickle- 
ham coincided at many points with one 
of my own. ‘Only I goons it to a dif- 
ferent person. 

“ To the one-eyed man?” queried Bran- 
bane eagerly. 

‘SExactly,” 
slightly. 

“When are you going to tell me some- 
thing more about that mysterious indi- 
vidual?” asked Branbane with undis- 
guised curiosity. 

“Now, if you wish,” replied the dea- 
con, who seemed quite willing to keep the 


‘ oN 
said the deacon, smiling 


conversation in the groove into which he* 


had led it. “ There is, after all, very lit- 
tle to tell. You don’t remember—be- 
cause you were 4&leep—but our train was 


detained a few moments that day at Read- - 


ing. I took the opportunity to get out 
and walk up and down. In doing so I 
passed the engine, and happened to notice 


that the guard—whom we knew later as _. 


Mickleham — was talking to one of the 
men in the engine-cab. ~This man’s face 
was so strikingly degraded and disfigured 
that it caught and held my attention. 
Over the left eye was an ugly scar, and 
_ the light of the eye was plainly gone. The 
above incident and the face recurred to 
me later, and I connected them with a 
little theory of my own. 

“ After I told you mine, I suppose?” 
suggested Branbane. 

“Before,” «corrected the deacon. 
“Don’t you remember I handed you the 


slip of paper before you developed’ your = 


views?” — 
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“Yes, I remember now; but how did 


you apply my theory to another man?” 


“In this way,’ resumed the deacon. 
“ Mickleham was just the kind of simple, 
prattling fellow to talk about the money 
he had seen to the first person whom he 
met, and this fellow in the cab was just 
the kind of man to conceive and carry out 
the desperate scheme you attributed to the 
guard.” 

“And have you secured any comcDues 
tion for this theory?” 

“Wo more than we had in Mickleham’s 
case,” was the reply. ‘‘ This fellow— 
who was the fireman, and gave the name 
of Regan—disappeared on the night of 
the murder.”’ 

“And are you on his track?” 

“Unfortunately not,’ admitted the 
deacon. ‘He has vanished completely. 
He left an address, but, on inquiry, noth- 
ing was known of him there. This man, 
to my mind, has all the earmarks of a 
full-fledged criminal, and I am convinced 
that he is the murderer, but he has gained 
such a start on us that it now seems almost 
hopeless te find his trail.” 

“Perhaps I can help you?” 

“You, Mr. Branbane! How?” asked 
the deacon, in surprise.- It occurred to 
him that some sudden memory had come 
to Branbane, or that he had really made 
some important discovery. 

“T don’t know exactly how,” was the 
disappointing answer, “but I have come 
back to be of any assistance I can in this 
matter.” 

As he said this the look of temporary 
interest in the deacon’s recital gave way 
to one of painful resolution connected 
with his own affairs. He had resolved 
to tell the deacon just what had hap- 
pened to him, and the moment had come. 

He told it simply and concisely. He 


stated the bare facts, omitting all com- . 
ment on his own feelings, and avoiding | 


as carefully as possible any direct censure 
of Miss Hollins, In concluding he used 
these words: 

“ Now you know exactly what has hap- 
pened, deacon, and why I am here. The 
only favor I have to ask is that you 
offer me neither consolation nor advice. 
It is a case that, once stated, admits of 
no comment.” 

The deacon had listened to the start- 
ling story with his usual external calm. 


“that she did not write to you. ; 
why and wherefore, you know nothing. : 


“con slowly, “ 


His face betrayed no slightest sign of any 
surprise he may have felt. ‘This was so 
marked that even Branbane could not 
help thinking that, in this instance, the 


confidence being unprofessional, it might 


have been received a little less stoically 
—so deeply rooted in all of us is the cra- 
ving for emotional response. — After fin- 
ishing he really expected, in spite of his 
prohibition, some expression of. sympathy 
from the deacon. Instead he heard these 
words, impressively spoken: 

“Mr. Branbane, you haye given me 
your confidence in this matter unasked. 


I am, therefore, less bound than I should— 


be otherwise by your request, but I will 
respect it to this extent: I will offer you 
no pity, because I think it belongs to 


the girl in this case, and, while I offer 


no advice, I feel justified in expressing 
the opinion that you have acted hastily 
and unwisely.” 

Branbane was completely’ dumfound- 
ed at this most unexpected outburst. For 
a moment he did not know what to say. 

‘“Y fear,” he said, at- last, _Stiffening 
in his chair‘and in his speech, “ that you 
have not honored my recital with very 
close attention.” 

“On the contrary,” replied the deacon, 
with unruffled calm, 
every detail with intentness, and I am 
convinced that you have made Miss Hol- 
lins the victim of what you once so 
bitterly complained of yourself—circum- 
stantial evidence!” 

“Circumstantial evidence!” repeated 
Branbane indignantly, jumping to his 
feet. “Don’t I know she was in New 
York and knew I was, without sending 
me any word! Don’t I know she left the 
Court Hotel the morning I reached 
Saranac Lake! Don’t I know there can 
be but one meaning to such actions— 
but one cause for such silence?” 

“No, you don’t,” said the deacon 
bluntly. “The only thing you know is 
Of the 


You have 
clusions—” | 
“Which are very obvious,” 
Branbane dryly.- 
“Tt is a strange thing,” 


merely jumped at con- 


completed 


said the dea- 
how true it is that circum- 
stances. alter cases. I remember your 
being most indignant with me once for 


“T have followed - 
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jumping at obvious conclusions. Do you 
not conceive of the possibility of Miss 
Hollins being indignant with you now?” 

“The question — is ridiculdus,” said 
Branbane-coldly, turning his back on the 


deacon and walking over to one of the 


windows at the far end of the room, out 


~ of which he stood: gazing. 


é 


“past. a finger-post. : 


car or not. 


He was both nettled and perplexed 
at the deacon’s accusatory attitude. He 
Was magnanimously prepared to spare 
Beatrice himself and to defend her agairist 
others. But the deacon had managed to 
twist his intentions so that he was forced 
into defending himself and -attacking 
Beatrice. He felt all the irony of the sit- 
uation, and was chafingshotly under it. 

The deacon, however, ignored both 
his tone and his actions, and quietly con- 
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tinued speaking to him from the desk 
where he sat: 

“The law assumes all persons inno- 
cent,” he said, “until they are proved 
guilty. Why is Miss Hollins condemned 
by you without a hearing?” 

Branbane, still looking out of the win- 
dow, replied rather doggedly, without 
turning’: 

“Because Miss Hollins did not ask to 
be heard. She preferred running away, 
and probably had very potent reasons for 
the course she chose.” 

“Very potent, indeed, Arthur, but far 
different from what you think! » said a 
woman’s voice behind him. 

He fairly jumped round, 
himself face to face 
Hollins. 


and found 
with Beatrice 


(Fo be continued.) 
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A Waitress 


of Quality. 


BY JOSEPH IVERS LAWRENCE. 


~< 


Showing That Good Manners Are Not Necessary to a Good Appetite, 
and That an Apron, Like Charity, May Cover a Multitude of Sins. 


“MN HIELDS and Richards had 

ae been bounding over the 
macadam highways. in- the 

ee former’s motor - car since 
ae early morning, and Rich- 
ards protested petulantly 


» that it was co Seess too far past noon- 
time and luncheon-time to proceed longer 


without a halt for refreshment, 

Still Shields held to his course, explain- 
ing that they could easily wait until they 
got:into Westchester County; and there 
they could have their pick of the best inns 
in the State. 

“ There, confound you, W estchester at 
last!’ cried Richards, as they whirled 
“Now I shall drop 
off at the very first suspicion of a hostelry 
—good or bad—whether you stop your 
I am weak from hunger.” 

A countryman came trudging along the 
road, and Shields. stopped | the car as they 
met him, 


' Richards as they sped on. 


“Ts there an inn anywhere along, here 
before you get to the ‘ Willow Tree’?” 
he asked “I have a starving man here.” 

“ Go ‘long “bout a mile,” answered the 
man, ‘an’ jest before yer come to the old 
brick church, ye’ll see a ro’d-house ter th’ 
right, and they'll treat yer all right there.” 

“Thank Heaven, it’s only a mile,” said 
“ By Jove, I 
can see the steeple of the church now.” — 

And presently the car was brought to a 
sudden halt as a nice old Colonial- house 
appeared on the right of the road, just, on 
the edge of a small village. In front of - 
it a wooden signboard swung from the 
branch of an oak and heralded the name 
of the establishment, ‘‘ Friendship Lodge.” 

The. gardens and yard were treated 
rather too decoratively, as is often the case 


with such places; in the midst of a wild 


mixture of formal gardens with old-fash- 
ioned gardens,and another variety or two, 


cast-iron statuary was liberally distribu- : 
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ted, the subjects ranging from nymphs 

and fawns to deer, dogs and other beasts. 

Just back of the box-hedge’there was a 
rustic pergola, leading into a cozy sum- 
mer-house, with a table and seats. 

“ Right here in this Arcadian nook we 
will eat, drink, and be merry,” declared 
Richards, striding into the pergola. 

“Vou seem offensively indifferent to 
the fact that we are on our way to Long 
Island to meet my Cousin Edna,” said 
Shields. Lom 

“Not at all, I assure you,” answered 
Richards. “‘ But I should arrive at your 
cousin’s house in a dying condition, if we 
did not stop here. I am delighted with 
the opportunity of meeting your cousin, 
you know ; but, as for the rest of the party 
there—well, you know about how keen 1 

_am to meet society people.” 

“You're a hopeless vagabond,” said 
Shields. ‘‘I suppose you will enjoy the 
society of this waitress about as much as 
that of the nice girls at my cousin’s.” 

.“ By George, I hadn’t seen her!” ex- 
claimed Richards. ‘ My word! Tom, I 
don’t care what we eat, if she serves it.” 

Standing by the rustic table, a pretty 
lass with apple cheeks and deep brown 
eyes was busily arranging some nastur- 
tiums in a bowl. She was dressed neatly 
in white muslin and a broad apron of 
linen. No cap of the conventional wait- 
ress style covered her fluffy copper-tinted 
hair. 

She started nervously as the two men 
entered the summer-hovse, but Richards 
addressed her in the most courteous man- 
her. - 

“We. are quite famished,” he an- 
nounced pathetically, “and I beg that 
you will serve us everything your’ house 
affords for luncheon, right here in this 
bower, as-quickly as you can. Expense is 
not to be considered.” 

_“Tt is past luncheon - time,” said the 
girl, looking the two men over critically, 
“but I will see if the cook can get you 
some bouillon and broil a chicken for you. 
We do not serve meals out of hours, as a 
mule: 

“You will lose nothing by showing us 
extra attention then,” said Shields. “ And 
you may bring us a couple of cocktails— 
Martinis.” 

“We have no bar or wine-cellar,”’ said 
the waitress simply. 
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“Never mind,” cried Richards, as his 


friend was about to protest at such an un- _ 


usual omission, ‘it’s just as well. I'd 
rather have a good pot of tea than any- 
thing else in the world.” 

“Oh, I will make you some tea at once,” 
said the waitress, hurrying away. : 

“Good!” called Shields after her. 
“Make it yourself, my dear, with your 
own fair hands, and my sentimental friend 
will double the price of it.” 

“Shut up, you brute!” said Richards, 
kicking him. viciously under the table, 
“You ought to have your head punched. 
Can’t you see the girl has a most sensitive 
and refined nature? So 

“She could grace a Paris gown as well 
as she does her apron. Note how well 
modulated her voice is, and how reserved 
and well bred she appears. I already 
count myself her inferior.” 

Shields “went into gales of raucous 
laughter. 

“These country ygirls are very apt. 
They show remarkable cleverness in pick- 
ing up the ways of their city customers. 
Now, if you could see your fair charmer 
walking out with her ‘ steady comp’ny ’ of 


a Sunday evening, you would be disillu-- 


sioned, my boy. ‘This little social veneer 
is. very neatly assumed, but you should 
wait until these Arcadians forget them- 
selves and revert to type. They can’t help 
it, you know.” x. Fg 

“That’s thoughtless sophistry,” de- 
clared Richards. ‘‘ You can generalize all 
you please; it doesn’t affect the present 
case. I know a truly refined nature when 
I see it, you know. Sr eipacod 

“And one has to be mighty careful 
about making such breaks as you do, ‘Tom. 
Nowadays one finds all sorts of nice girls 
—college girls and daughters of impecu- 
nious families—engaged in all kinds of 
occupations. This waitress may attend 


Wellesley or Vassar in winter, for all you 


know.” 

“Oh, very well, I’ll be good,” laughed 
Shields. ‘Stay here and bask in the radi- 
ance of her ultra - refined smiles, if you 
want to, old’‘man. I am about to go on 
my way to Long Island to mingle with 
people of my own class. 


““T suppose my taste is execrable and 


all that, but I’m just as I was made, you 
know.” 


“ Oh, don’t be a fool; Tom,” said Rich-~ 
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ards. ‘“ All I ask of you is to be reason- 
ably decent. You think you must have 
a different set of manners and behavior 
for every class of persons. Don’t forget 
that a waitress is a woman, just as society 
girls, shop-girls, nurse-maids, and all the 
rest are.” f 

After a long wait, the pretty waitress 
returned with a refreshingly neat outfit 


of linen, china, and silver, which she pro-*~ 


ceeded to arrange upon the rustic table. 

“Very nice, I’m sure,” commented 
Shields. “ But.please don’t forget, mad- 
am, that my friend is in the final throes of 
starvation.” 

“T shall have the bouillon herein a 
moment,” answered the girl with a smile 
of apology. 

“Pray, don’t hurry,” said Richards 
kindly. ‘The promise of a good lunch- 
eon and such deft service makes me feel 
better already.” : : 

“Shields uttered a dry, sarcastic chuckle. 

Presently the bouillon arrived in pretty, 
flowered-china cups, and it was followed 
by delicious broiled chicken, grilled pota- 
toes, and a perfectly dressed lettuce and 
tomato salad, with toasted muffins and tea. 

““'The most delicious tea I ever tasted,” 
declared Richards. 

“Tt is orange pekoe,” said the waitress. 

“fear that?’’ asked Richards when 
_ she had gone. “ What would an ordinary” 
country lass know about orange pekoe?”’ 

The repast was finished with well-iced 
muskmelons, fresh from the garden, and 
the two men lighted cigars and sighed 
with satisfaction as they prepared to start 
“on their way. oa 

““What’s the tax?’ demanded Shields 
abruptly, as the waitress came to inquire 
as tofurther requirements. ‘‘ I’m the man- 
ager of this outfit. Bring me the check.” 

The girl hesitated a moment, and then 
turned and went into the house once more. 
After several minutes she returned with a 
carefully written check upon paper bear- 
ing the copper-plate name of the’ estab- 
- lishment: “ Friendship Lodge.” ° 

“What in Sam Hill is this?” cried 
Shields. “‘ Zen dollars for this afternoon 
tea'that we’ve had?” 

“ Ves, sir,” answered the waitress, blush- 
ing and casting down her eyes in confu- 
sion. ‘ I.suppose our prices are a little 
high, sir; but we have very exclusive 
patronage, you know.” : 


—s 
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“That's all right,” Richards hastened 
to assure her. ‘ I have paid twice as much 
for meals far inferior to this.” \ 

“T suppose there is an extra charge for 
the attractiveness of the service,” suggest- 
ed Shields with a smirk. 

The girl blushed and gasped with angry 
embarrassment. 

“No, sir,” she said severely: ‘“ But we 
have hoped that high prices would keep 
undesirable, ill- bred people away from 
our house.” 

The check was paid and the girl hur- 
ried away. Z 

‘“‘ Didn’t give her any tip,” said Shields. 
“ Such-a lady might resent it, you know.” 

“That's the first decent thing you’ve 
said,” growled his friend. “If you were 
not normally such a good. fellow, Tom, 
I’d be tempted to thrash you for being 
such a cad to that girl.” 

“ Huh, you’re a fool!” replied the 
other. “ You're drunk on orange pekoe 
and the charms of that country girl. But 
never mind, I’ll forgive you. Come om. 
We shall be late for dinner at my cousin’s 
now unless we run the gantlet of all the 
constables in Westchester.” 

It was just after dinner when they ar- 
rived at the Westons’ great country place 
on Long Island. Shields did not spare 
his friend’s feelings, but put all the blame 
upon him, giving the hostess and guests 
an exaggerated account of what he termed 
the strange infatuation of a gentleman for 
a buxom milkmaid. 

Not wishing to engage in a vulgar quar- 
rel with the other man, Richards held his 
tongue and good-humoredly stood for the 
merciless banter of the entire company. 
Some of the women were inclined to treat 
him very stiffly on the score of Shields’s 
arraignment, and the whole situation was 
made vastly uncomfortable for him. - 

The next day was Sunday, and the mem- 
bers of the house-party roamed over the 
estate, riding, driving, and boating until 
afternoon. After luncheon two motoring 
parties arrived to swell the number of 
guests, and an improptu musicale was 
started in the music-room. i 

Richards had kept by himself most of 
the day, and Shields found him smoking 
alone on one of the verandas in the middle 
of the afternoon. eas 


“ve hunted all over the place for’ 
“There is a friend of. 


you,” he said. 
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yours here. 

their auto. Guess who?” 

“Haven’t the ghost of an idea,” said 
Richards, “‘ and I don’t know’s I care par- 
ticularly.” / : = 

“Well, you will care,” said Shields; 
“ it’s your precious friend, the waitress of 
the modest little tavern we got. buncoed 
by yesterday. She has butted in with 
those easy marks, the Harleys, and she’s 
probably a desperate adventuress. I’m 
going to tell Mrs. Weston all about her.” 

“Vou'll do no such thing!” declared 
Richards fiercely. “I think you are ly- 
ing anyway ; but if that liftle waitress is 
really here, I’ll see that you do nothing 
to embarrass her, Tom. It will just show 
what an ass you made of yourself. I 
warned you that she might be a college 
girl, or something like that. =a 

“ She’s more likely a clever impostor,” 
said Shields. ‘Come on in and see her.” 

z A moment later they were both pre- 
sented to a handsome, well-gowned girl 
—Miss Faulkner, of Philadelphia. She 
grew very red as she saw them, and barely 
found voice to murmur polite greetings. 

“Now, what do you think?” said 
Shields to Richards, drawing him aside. 
“Took at the gown your waitress has on. 
Does that look like the costume of a hero- 
ine of poverty? I’m going to find out 
about this.” 

“Vou dare to say one word about it, 
and I’ll take you out and thrash you,” 
said Richards threateningly.. “ The case 
is peculiar, but I'll bank on the honor of 
that girl, and IT’ ul do all the investigating 
that is necessary.” 

Miss Faulkner certainly seemed ill at 
ease. She was silent and distrait; and 
whenever her glance fell upon either of 
the two men, she turned alternately pale 
and red. While some one was Singing 
‘a song at the piano, Richards managed to 
get a word with her where she sat by her- 

self ina corner. 

os ‘My dear Miss Faulkner,” he’ said 
kindly, “we all know that very odd things 
happen in society nowadays, but we can 
hardly overlook the surprising difference 
of environment under which we met yes- 
terday and to-day. + ; 

“T am very curious, I confess, and I 
should be glad to havé the case explained. 
But I don’t-ask you for an explanation, 


and I want you to know that any secret: 
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you may have about it is safe with me. I 
shall prin & the coincidence togno one, 
and | think 
friend will preserve silence.” 

The girl was painfully embarrassed, 
and found it difficult to Speak-at all, but 
said at last: 

“You are very good indeed, Mr. Rich- 
ards, to show me such consideration. I 
will admit that I don’t’ care to be re- 
introduced to this company as a waitress, 
but I do assure you that I am really Miss 
Faulkner, of Philadelphia. 

“ Why I was found doing menial labor 
in a public place I prefer to keep to-my- 
self. You may take it as a girl’s prank, 
or any other way you choose, but I hope 
I may have your confidence. I admit that 


I may assure you that my 


you have a perfect right to put me in a 


very embarrassing position.” 


Richards was nonplused. There was 


surely a mystery to solve, but he did not - 


know how to solve it. The high-bred face 
and honest brown eyes of the girl were all 
the guarantee he asked for; but he dis- 
liked mysteries, and scarcely knew how to 
deal with his suspicious and troublesome 
friend. 
“You may count on me, Miss Faulk- 
er,” he said decidedly. “ I require noth- 
ing. more than the assurances you have 
given me.” 


Shields a moment later, dragging him 
into the library. 

“ Nothing that concerns you, Tom,” he 
replied curtly. “Just attend to your own 
affairs, and I will be responsible for any 
actions of Miss Faulkner. You and I 
have put up many a mysterious. prank in 
our time, and I guess a girl has as good 
a right asa man to do such things. I 


know that this girl is all right, and that. 


will have to satisfy you.” 

“ Well, it doesn’t,” complained Shields. 
“Vou are having the wool pulled over 
your eyes by a charming adventuress, old 
follow ; you’re too easy. “I'll keep quiet 
for a while; but F’ll keep a close watch 
on the waitress lady, just the same.” 

The music had Stopped, and the com- 
pany was almost silent fora moment. 
Then a burst of laughter and greetings 

“innounced the return of the host, Mr. 
Weston ne ame a drive with some of the 
guests. 

“ James, here is some one you will ‘be 


fares 


/ 


“What have you learned ?’’ demanded ~ 















































delighted to meet,’ Mrs. Weston was 
heard to say to her husband. “ This is 
Miss Faulkner, the daughter of your old 
chum, Galonel= Raulkner; of Philadel- 
phia.” 

-“ You don’t say so!” cried Weston. 
“ Why—lI thought you were still a wee 
mite of a girl, Miss Faulkner. It seems 


. to me you were in a perambulator the last 


time I saw you.” 

There was a merry burst of laughter, 
and Shields turned and clutched his 
friend by the arm. 

“That is one too many for me,” he 
said. ‘‘ You can’t convince me that this 
business is on the level at all. I happen 
to know that Colonel Faulkner is worth 
a couple of million. It doesn’t look rea- 
sonable that his daughter would be play- 


“ing around Westchester as a road-house 


waitress.” 

“Wait a moment,” cried Richards; 
“vou are too hasty, Tom. You'll make 
an awful ass-of yourself if you try to do 
anything. Wait until I think what to do. 
This is really very odd.” 

But, with a sudden start, Shields sprang 

away from him and.rushed into the music- 
room before he could raise a detaining 
hand. : 
“ Uncle James,” said the busybody, “I 
assure you it is much against my will that 
I cause any unpleasantness here. But 
there is a mystery which should be settled 
to every one’s satisfaction without further 
delay. 

es Well, well, Tom,” laughed Mr. Wes- 
ton, ‘‘ you are always finding wildly ex- 
citing adventures round people's parlors 
and in most unexpected places.. What is 
it now, my boy? Let’s have it over.” 

“7 think I can tell you, Mr. Weston,” 
said Miss Faulkner suddenly. ‘I seem to 
be the cause of Mr. Shields’s uneasiness. 
It is quite an embarrassing story for me 
to tell, but I’d rather you heard my ver- 
sion of tte 

“Oh, of course, the lady’ s version will 
be the most interesting,” sneered Shields. 
“ Pray go on, Miss Faulkner, and then I 
may have some points to add to the tale.” 

The girl flushed angrily, but began in 
a firm voice: 

“Tt will no doubt surprise you to learm 
that*when Mr. Richards and Mr. Shields 


. stopped for luncheon at a. certain place in 


Westchester yesterday, they found me 
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there as*a waitress, and I served them at 


table. I’m sure you will also be surprised 


to hear that Mr. Shields behaved so rude- 
ly to me that Mr. Richards had several 
times to. reprove him for it.’ 

“Why, what sort of a queer case is 
this?” exclaimed Mr. Weston. “ What 
place was it where you were acting as a 
waitress, my dear young lady?” 

“Tt was at ‘ Friendship Lodge,’ ” said 
the girl simply. “The men had their 
luncheon served in the pergola, you 
know.” ; 

Instantly, Mr. Weston collapsed into a 
chair, and it was several minutes before 
he could control his laughter enough to 
speak coherently. 

““Why, Tom, you young fool,” he 
roared, “ Friendship Lodge'is the country 
home of Colonel Faulkner. Were you in- 
toxicated when you mistook a gentle: 
man’s home for a road-house?” 

“No, indeed,” protested Shields in- 
c*gnantly ; “a man on the road told us it 
was a road-house, and when we stopped 
there this girl appeared in a‘ servant's 
apron and took our order for luncheon.” 

“You're not quite right there,” put in 
Richards, who had entered the room. 
“The man on the road said we should 
come to a road-house near the church, but 
you didn’t wait to make sure that you had 
found the right one.” 

“Well, it was really all my father’s 
fault,” said the girl, “and I am almost 
glad the thing happened as it did, to 
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teach him a lesson. You know papa has 


positively hopeless taste, Mr. Weston, and 
in spite of the continual protests of mama 
and me, he will have our place appear 
ridiculous with those awful iron statues 
and the horrible gardens; and when he 
had the swinging sign’ put up, with that 
absurd name upon it, we knew that the 
poor old place would be taken for a cheap 
tavern by half the strangers who passed it. 
_ “T happened to be in the garden, with 
my garden-apron on; when these two-men 
came yesterday ; and when they addressed 
me as a waitress, I was rash enough to’ 
jump at the chance of humiliating papa. 
Mother and one of the maids helped me 
to prepare their luncheon; and then I 
thought it would serve them right—or, 
rather, it would serve Mr. Shields right 
for his rudeness, to-charge him ten dol- 
lars for the light earoren and the ten 
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dollars was very nice for our missionary 
fund at the church. 

“ And I’m sure you ‘Il laugh when I tell 
you that papa was in such a rage when he 
heard about ittast night fhat he went out 
and cut down the sign himself, and 
smashed one of the poor iron dogs. He 
says. he’s going to have the gardens and 
everything cleared away, and have a plain, 
green lawn. 

“Mother and I are delighted with the 
fruits of my reckless prank, but it was far 
from pleasant for me when I was play- 
ing it.” 

“Well, I call that a comedy fit for the 
stage,” laughed Mr. Weston. abut. 1 
wouldn’t be in your shoes, Tom! Do you 
always treat Teal waitresses rudely, young 
man?” 

“T don’t think I was rude,” said Shields 
in hopeless confusion. ‘‘ No one treats a 
servant as he would a lady, you, know; 
and if Miss Faulkner had the courage to 
masquerade like that, she ought to have 
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been prepaeed for embarrassing develop- 
ments. 

“Tam very sorry it happened, but it 
can’t be helped now.. I shall hope to be ~ 


allowed to call at Friendship Lodge and. 


offer my apologies to your father, Colonel 
Faulkner.” 

“T don't think I could permit you to 
call,” said Miss Faulkner a bit severely. 
“You see, I told papa all about you, and 
he wouldn’t treat you very cordially, I> 
fear. But I think if Mr. Richards cared 
to call and offer your apologies for you, 
it would be all right. Mr. Richards act- 
ed so nicely that papa thought he must be 
an uncommonly gallant man.’ 

The laugh turned upon Richards, who 
was much embarrassed by the frank com- 
pliment, but he did not fail to accept the 
girl’s suggestion with alacrity. 

“‘ After I have made the amende honor- — 
able,” he said, «lt hope you will be so_ 
gracious as to give mé|some more of that ~ 
orange pekoe, Miss Faulkner.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


' IN THE MOUNTAINS. 





‘a were late in getting off, 
3 but when the sun rose 
the lamasery of Tad-sa- 
fuh was far beneath and 
behind us. | 

Our guns were loaded 
and we were ready for the‘ fray if it 
came. Gwynne had outlined a plan of 
action. 
He would take, the travelers by surprise 
if possible. We would hold them under 
cover until our identity should become 
known to the girls—we would allow them 
to take~ their®choice. Should they prefer 





the Englishmen, we would retire, but if — 
they evinced the slightest desire*to go , 
with us, we would fight if necessary. 

‘There were two other conditions to be 
considered. 4 

‘If the Englishmen were alone we 
would return to the lamasery and renew. 
our search. If we failed to overtake the 
travelers after three days, we would whip 
the chedas for lying, bring-them back with 
us and.turn them over to the lamas. We 
told the boys this, and although they 
looked serious, they stuck to their bargain. 

Neither Za-look nor Kuh appeared in 
the least frightened as they sat perched 
up side by side in the middle of the air- 
ship. From time to time they pointed out 


* This story began in The Cavalier for September, 1909. - 
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the direction and, although we could 


_see’no trail, they declared we should 


come upon it later and that we were mere- 
ly taking a short cut to the pass. They 
seemed confident, and we had no knowl- 
edge to dispute their word. 

The increased buoyancy of the air-ship 
was marked, despite the extra load. We 
were traveling faster and the ground was 
flying beneath us like the mists in the 
morning wind. 

There were elevations to be overcome 
—valleys to be crossed—scudding snow- 
drifts in the higher places—green plains 
and flowers in the basins. There were 
smiling streams and lowering ghats of 
gravel, and here and there were patches 
of dwarfed and mangy timber. 


We lighted our pipes and offered to- 


bacco to the boys, but they* shook their 
heads, being busy in spying out the land. 
But little was said by either; the ex- 
perience was too novel—too entrancing. 

Even Gwynne and I had but few words, 
and each time we spoke Za-look and Kuh 
stared till I thought their eyes would drop 
out of their sockets. The wonder of 
foreign speech was overwhelming—a mir- 
acle equal to any witnessed in the grand 
hall of the lamasery. 

At noon we came down for dinner. 
There was a fair supply of wood, that 
grew near the edge of a small river where 
wild flowers bloomed and tufts of grass 
sprang up between the stones. 

It was a dream-spot, and we touched 
earth as gently as a ghost. Gwynne and 
I bounded over the side, while the boys 
climbed out more cautiously. He said 
something in Tibetan and I thought the 
chedas: looked as if they were frightened. 
I asked Gwynne what it was. 

“T only reminded them of that beat- 


_ ing they’re sure to get, if we don’t catch 


up with the Englishmen, that’s all!” 

We had brought a fresh supply of meat 
from the lamasery to make up for the 
tinned goods we had been obliged -to 
throw overboard. The purchase was ne- 
gotiated through the chedas, and how they 
managed it without suspicion I never 


_ knew. 


There -was an abundance of kid and 
mutton, besides some. well-filled bags of 
barley. We had stores of tea sufficient to 
last throughout the journey, in addition 
to the other supplies we had saved. 


-our midday meal. - 


The boys were handy, and we-soon had 
them at work fire-building and preparing 
Like most Tibetans 
they were taciturn, though possibly our 
presence may Have awed them into great- 
er quiet than was their wont. 

They refused to eat with us, waiting 
until we had finished before they would 
touch the food—meanwhile eying us 
from a distance as in the light of super- 
natural beings. From time to time they 
whispered into each other’s ears, as though 
momentarily “expecting some new and 
greater marvel at our hands. 

After dinner we stretched our legs 
on the level sward and smoked our pipes 
while the boys packed the débris of the 
feast and restored the bundles to the air- 


ship. They were quite willing to work. 


their passage, and we found them useful. 

About two o'clock we resumed our 
journey—scudding over the earth a hun- 
dred feet above the level of the vale. 

Though the herbage was good we saw 
no cattle. It was a desolate, uninhabited 
region, yet watered, arid green along the 
banks of the creek. In the gaps between 
the hills we caught glimpses of wind- 
buffeted trees which never seemed to have 
attained to any size. 

Nowhere was there evidence of cultiva- 
tion or human habitation. There were 
times when we sped through deep gashes 
only to enter upon new and amazing 
scenes. The chedas were always ready to 
direct our course, but how they were able 
to do so was a mystery. 

We had a good fire that night and 


camped in the open, the chedas occupying . 


one side of the blaze, while Gwynne and 
I bundled up on the other. From time 
to time there were faint far-off sounds. 


- We listened, but could not locate them. 
At last Gwynne got up and walked 


around the camp. In a few minutes he 


returned and lay down again beside me. . 


“"What*is it?” I whispered: 
you found out anything?” 

“Yes, what do you suppose?” 

I had not been able to guess. 

“Tt’s -Za-look. He’s crying in his 
sleep!” 

Gwynne had not been able to find out 
what was the matter, as the boy~had not 
spoken a word. Kuh was. undisturbed. 

“Perhaps the little fellow is homesick 
for Tad-sa-fuh,” I suggested. 
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“Or perhaps he’s thinking of the lick- 


_ ing he’s going to get. when he gets there.” 


The wind whistled mournfully through 
the gorge, but above the sighing of the 


wind there came from~ time to time, 
through the hours of darkness, the melan- » 


choly, sobbing of a child. 

“T can’t stand it!” muttered Gwynne 
at last. ‘It gets on my nerves!” f 

Then he got up from the fire and moved 
back into the air-ship, where he was out 
of reach of the sound. : 

In the morning the boys were up and 
getting breakfast at an early hour. ‘They 
proved themselves such excellent servants 
that there was little left for 4+wynne and 
me to do. 


Unlike Tibetans, they were wonder- 


~ fully neat in/all that they did, and seemed 


to take real pleasure in waiting upon us. 
The sun lit up the valley with a searching 
glitter, but there was no indication of a 
trail, sign of yak or human footstep. 
Whither were we going? 
There was nothing to show, although 
the boys still appeared to be confident. 


“We sped swiftly along as before, the 


course constantly changing to conform 
with the lay of the land, the broken hills, 
and tortuous valleys. Even the general 
direction was difficult to decide, although 
we both observed that the ge-tsuls had a 
habit of looking at the sun at each new 
turn. 4 

It was all very mysterious, and our 
suspicion of foul play was constantly 
growing. * 

There was the usual halt for dinner, 
when the chedas did their work quickly 
and without fault. But little was said, 


-and when we had finished eating they 


partook sparingly of what was’ left. 

There was no word of complaint, no 
effort to escape the slightest duty, and no 
resenting the sharpest order. I could see 
that Gwynne was growing more irritated 
as the time went by. \ 

The prospect of finding the Varney 
girls was becoming shadowy. True, there. 
was still another-day, and if we had ob- 
served the slightest indication that beasts 


~ or human beings had passed that way, or 
that we were following a trail of any kind, 


we should have felt differentlyy As it 


__-was, there was everything to make us feel _ 
-. that we were lost, or that we were being 
~ intentionally led astray. 


turn to the lamasery of Tad-sa-fuh, in 


‘what it was from. 
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Beyond this if was exceedingly ques- 
tionable if we should ever be able to re- 


the event of our failing to find the party. » 
The situation was growing more serious — ~ 
with each hour that passed. 

Again we slept in the open, and as we 
lay down to rest the feeling of gloom that 
had been steadily growing had spread 
over our souls like a great pall. Was the 
expedition about to fail? Had we been S 
outwitted after all? e 

Small comfort to whip the boys, and a 
the satisfaction of returning them to the 
lamasery would doubtless be deniedsus. 

A little after midnight Gwynne woke 
me up. - 

“That child’s crying again,” he said.~- is 
* What do you suppose it means?” pea 

I sat up and listened. ; 

The melancholy sobbing of the boy was : 
pitiful. I wanted to go over and wake ; % 
him, but Gwynne stopped me. 

“Wait til we move our beds over to 
the air-ship,” he said. “They've been 
watching us pretty close all day, and—” 

What?” Nee 

S Well,_ I don’t know what, only. I = 
thought it might be as well to be, inside 
the vessel, in case they, attempted to run a 
away with it.” 5 

“You think they’ve learned how—to—” - = 

“I’m sure they've been studying it. 
Every time I moved a lever their eyes 
were on me.” : 

‘But what’s that got to do with the 
crying?” aa ; 

“ Nothing, maybe. Only I thought it 
might be a ruse to find out if we were 
asleep. ‘That’s all.” 

I didn’t believe it. There was some- 
thing genuine in the boy’s weeping, and 
I said so. The fire was nearly out, but | 
Gwynne lit the lantern, and we walked 
toward them. E 

Flashing the light upon the little fel- 
low’s face, we no longer doubted that the 
tears we saw there were real. It was im- 
possible to doubt them. At least we felt 
that it was, and after anehoring the air- 
ship with an extra cable, which we passed 
round our bodies, wé returned to eur beds 
by the fire. But from time to time 
throughout the night we heard.the melan- 
choly sobbing of the child, and wondered 
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Chumley and the Varney girls by to- 
morrow night I’ll give him something to 
cry about,” were Gwynne’s last words be- 
fore going to sleep. 

I don’t think either of us had much ap- 
petite for breakfast. There was a feeling 
that the game was up; that we had lost 
all we had come for—the girls, ourselves, 
the money, and the lamasery of ‘Tad-sa- 
fuh, which as we looked back at it ap- 


’ peared like some vast mythical structure 


reared in the land of dreams. 

But Gwynne’s pluck was boundless. He 
still held the air-ship and the boys as 
hostages. 
~ When we had finished breakfast. we got 
readyto go, but made a false start, owing 
to the snapping of a propeller blade: 
Fortunately we had a good kit of tools 
and ample material for repairs, and so 
set to at once on the job, but it was a 
tedious one, holding us all the morning 
and a part of the afternoon. 

We had just decided that we ought to 
throw out the time lost, in justice to the 


‘boys,-unless able to make it up during 


the night, when, to our amazement, we 
saw the unmistakable trace of a road but 
a short distance ahead. We yelled with 
delight, and Gwynne gave the vessel a dip 
earthward. In another minute we had 
touched the ground and were scrambling 
out. 

The chedas were the first to see the 
tracks. . 

Three yaks, two ponies, and a donkey, 
and when they pointed them out there 
was no mistake that a caravan had passed 
that way. I wondered if the ponies were 
the ones we had left at Gim-ra. » 

Of. course, there was no certainty that 
this was the party we were looking for, 
although the number and kind of animals 
made it seem as if it might be. 


As yet there was no one in sight, and ~ 


there was no guessing how far off the 
travelers were, but that they had gone on 
ahead was evident. It was probably three 
o’clock when we again mounted the vessel 
to overhaul them. 

It is impossible to guess in these broken 
and trackless regions of the Himalayas 
the amount of latitude and longitude cov- 
ered by the number of miles traversed. 
The elevations to be overcome, the ob- 
structions passed, the twistings and con- 
volutions of the valleys, will often necessi- 
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tate many miles of actual travel for avery . 
slight advance geographically. 

Thus, though it would seem that the - 
air- ship would make more directly for 
any given point than a road upon the 
surface of the ground, it was not always 
the case. We were constantly confronted 
with difficulties that had to be overcome, 
and slight errors of navigation would 
more than offset the carefully planned 
and engineered highway, whose course 
had been studied with the accuracy of 
experience, and proved by generations. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that 
we should have found no traces of the 
party sooner. It was rather surprising 
that we had found them at all. 

Another hour and we saw, for the first 
time since leaving Tad-sa-fuh, living 
creatures other than ourselves. There 
was_every indication that it was the party 
we were in search of—the probable num- 
ber of human beings and animals corre- 
sponded with what we saw—the yaks, the 


_ ponies, the men. 


Gwynne decided to keep the air-ship out 
of sight, if possible, until we had identi- 
fied the party beyond all reasonable doubt, 
as they must have heard of the manner in 
which we had taken our departure from 
Gim-ra, and would recognize us, as in all 
probability they had also learned of our 
intention to capture the girls at ‘Tad-sa- 
full, and our sudden and inexplicable dis- 
appearance from the face of the earth. 

Naturally they would put the two to- 
gether, and be prepared to open hostilities 
on the approach of the vessel. 

Here was a problem, to discover if the 
girls were in their keeping without being 
discovered ourselves. Our glasses re- 
vealed but four human beings, all of 
whom appeared to be men, but at the dis- 
tance that still separated us it was im- 
possible to be quite sure about the latter 
point. If two of them should prove to be 
the Varney girls, where were the guides? 

We hugged the road, not rising more 
than ten or a dozen feet above the surface, 
so as to avoid observation. Slowly but 
surely we advanced upon the travelers, 
not daring to approach too near, the-air- 
ship reduced to its minimum speed, and 
at times suspended motionless above the 


‘road. Now that we had them in our 


power we were puzzled what to do. 
“ There's one thing we mustn’t forget,” 
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mused Roedlér, still staring ahead, “ and 
_ that is to change our clothes before hail- 
ing them.” 

I had almost forgotten that he was 
still in the-guise of a sorcerer, and agreed 
that we ought to be recognized by the 
‘Englishmen as well as the Varney girls 
before descending upon them. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
“THE TWENTY-SEVENTH OF AUGUST, 


WYNNE steered into, a: blind alley 
_ between the rocks, Here we touched 
“earth and anchored, quite out of 
sight of the other party. 
“The place was broken and full of re- 
cesses that made handy closets for dress- 
ing; in some of which were pools of wa- 
ter. We carried soap, towels, brushes, 
and clothing into one of these’ by-caves, 
and told the boys to sit quietly where they 
were, and not to be surprised if they saw 
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Guynne stood and stared: The con- 
jurer was outconjured. ‘The tables had 


been turned upon him—and all byawom- 
an. What did it mean? Gos 


“Wait! Let me go and wash my 
face!” cried the little fellow eagerly as 
he bounded off. 

Meanwhile, Kuh stood tugging at his 
unnatural hair and garments in an effort 
to reveal his identity. But no, he too must 


wash off the paint; and, with a sudden | 


whirl, he dashed away in the direction of 
the water. : 

“Tm stunned!” Gwynne muttered. 
“T can’t believe it—and yet—” 

I, also, was dazed. No trick of the late 
magician could equal the marvel we were 
now asked to believe in. Could it be that 
these ge-tsuls had been playing the part— 
that they had deceived us to the very teeth 
—while rubbing elbows and face to face, 
and that the deception had been carried 


on in the glare of the midday sun, in the 


flicker of the fire and the light of the 


a change in our appearance when we came— lamp? 


back. ‘They looked puzzled, but said 
nothing. 

- Tn twenty minutes we had washed the 
paint from our faces, discarded the wigs 


and clothing of magician and neophyte,. 
and appeared as Gwynne Roedler and 


Peter Gallomeade. I had grown so accus- 
tomed to Gwynne as the sorcerer that I 
felt as if he had suddenly returned from 
another world, and he said the same 
of me. 5; 

We couldn’t help wondering what ef- 
fect the change was going to have on the 
chedas; whether they would lose respect 
for us, or regard us with new and increas- 
ing admiration. ‘The result was quite dif- 
ferent from anything anticipated. 

The late sorcerer had hardly reached 
the open when Za-look came rushing to- 
ward him with the wildest expression. 
Gwynne stopped while eying the , boy 
sternly—inquiringly. What did the fel- 
low mean? What was he about to do? 

“ Don’t you know me, Mr. Roedler?” 
he cried, stopping abruptly in his flight to 
=s be recognized: Then, tearing the skin 
jacket of the ge-tsul from his shoulders 

and the wig from his head, he hurled 
them to the ground—made~ some rapid 
_ passes across his face, drew. himself to his 
fullest height, and added: 
Eee: See! I’m Jack Varney!” 





That it had been continued day after 
day without once exciting the suspicion 
of the man who knew them—of the man 
who had risked his life to save them? In- 
credible! But I remembered Gwynne— 
his sudden-and complete transformation 
in the garb of the sorcerer, and that, al- 
though I was prepared for the change, I 
should not have known him. 

But when Za-look and Kuh returned as 
Jack and Jill, there was no longer room 
for doubt. What was said at that minute 
I do not remember, nor do I think 
Gwynne would care to have me pus it 
down if I did. ; 

A very vivid impression of two un- 
usually pretty girls will always remain. 
Beyond this, the wonder of three, and 
sometimes four, people talking. at once, 
and as fast as they could, and each under- 
standing all that the others said, 

The marvels of the “ Arabian Nights ” 
were not to be compared With the magic 
of that hour. We four had suddenly be- 
come four others. The desire of our 


hearts had been fulfilled. We could. ask’. 


no more. - 

There was a dance,in the valley that 
night, but the Englishmen were not in- 
vited. Indeed, we, never ascertained if 
the party we had been following were they 
or not; and Fenchurch and C humley 
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were referred to as wandering myths upon 
the heights of the Himalayas, as real as 
the Ya-ti ghost. What became of them 
we never heard. 

It appeared that after Gwynne’s escape 
from prison, upon the occasion of his pre- 

_ vious visit to Tad-sa-fuh, the Varney girls 
were put under special guard. 

They were never allowed out of sight, 
‘and later, as a more adequate and far- 
reaching precaution, were compelled to 
adopt male attire; and still later, as they 
attracted attention among the newer la- 
mas on account of their size, were ordered 
to dress as boys, or ge-tsuls (time students 
at the lamasery), and to take new names. 
In this character they had always to ap- 
‘pear, and in it they were trusted to roam 
at will. = 

They had kept some articles of their 
girl’s clothing, however, which they had 
brought with them, hoping to make their 
escape good. It was the constant dread 
‘of recapture that had made Za-look cry. 
Being the elder, she had felt the greater 
responsibility for herself and sister. 

There were many questions to be asked 
and many answered. We inquired about 
the red light in the window, and described 
our joy in seeing it, and our later surprise 
in finding that it was still burning after 
being informed that the girls had left. 

They declared that they had been so 
frightened by the lamas that they dreaded 
to reveal their identity, even though they 
would gladly have escaped with the ma- 
gician in preference to remaining at the 
gomba. Jack did not laugh when she said 
that a lie was an act of the highest moral- 

- ity when compared with those contem- 
plated to escape from the tyranny of their 
keepers. 

“ Had we told you where to find the 
Varney girls,” she continued, “we would 
have. been beaten—perhaps to death— 
possibly immured in the walls of the lam- 
asery, if discovered. Thus you see we 
were between two fires—our desire to es- 
cape and the dread of punishment, if any 
- hitch should occur.” 

“And did you never guess who we 

were?’ Gwynne asked. 
~ “Never! Your disguise was too per- 
fect—though I confess that I Was strange- 
ly bewildered at times when I heard you 
speak ; and when you sang that nursery- 
rime in the lamasery, I was nonplused. 
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“ But I explained it on the ground that 
you had probably been to Calcutta and 
picked up some English words there, 
though, of course, the explanation was not 
satisfactory. I was positively startled 
whenever I heard Mr. Gallomeade call 
you Gwynne. : 

“I doubted my ears and looked the 
harder, but there was no resemblance. 
Your easy, natural talk to each other was 
inexplicable. I consoled myself upon the 
ground that there was probably more 
than one Gwynne in the world, or that I 
had not heard correctly ; and beyond this 
that, as magicians, you had doubtless 
traveled and mixed with English-speak- 
ing people.” = 

“And so you willingly deserted us for 
a couple of traveling mountebanks! ” 
laughed Gwynne. 

“Not willingly! Did we not keep the 
red lamp burning for more thar a year? 
It was only when there seemed no further 
hope that I seized the opportunity of be- 
coming your guide with the possibility of 
yeaching the world again. Anything was 
preferable to death and the prospect of 
living forever in that terrible place.”’ 

Gwynne said he couldn’t understand 
how she could have acquired sufficient 
knowledge of the country to undertake to 
steer us through any part of it, and espe- 
cially through these trackless wastes. 

“We were desperate, Jill and I; we 

talked the matter over, and determined to 
risk it. I had always held in memory the 
position of the greater heights, and the 
Way our passage was threaded among 
them when we came here as children. 
- “Of course, I had no positive knowl- 
edge; but from time to time had heard 
the lamas describe the general direction 
of the trails approaching Tad-sa-fuh, and 
determined to risk it. It was a wild yen- 
ture, but Heaven has helped us!” 

Gwynne had not exaggerated the beau- 
ty of the sisters, but it was not their beauty 
alone that attracted us. There was a twin- 
kle, a light, in the eyes of each that spoke 
of a new experience—the rapture of free- 
dom, the ecstasy of realization. Hope de- 
ferred for a lifetime had suddenly fruited, 
their souls were literally drenched with a 
joy that burst forth into the the valley and 
changed the world they lived in. Every- 
thing was beautiful. All nature sang and 
smiled and nodded in approval. The 
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whole scheme of creation had been redis- ~ Is it wonderful that they sometimes looked 


covered. 

There were things they had never seen 
before. I was even fool enough to im- 
agine that Gwynne and I had become sud- 
denly good-looking ‘in the eyes of the Var- 
ney girls; and to this day I believe I was 
right. 


back at us? 


Gwynne and I put the air-ship in order 


for the reception of the ladies, and then 
turned into our sleeping-hags by the fire. 
There was no longer any fear that they 
would leave us—:any dread that they 
would fly away in the night. I think I 


Over the camp-fire that night we talked must have fallen asleep while trying to 


long and late. We were making plans for 
the journey home, though if we had been 
convinced that the rest of our lives was 
to be spent floating about the Himalayas 
in company with the Varney girls I doubt 
if either of us would have cared very 
much, 

The charts and compass revealed but 
dimly our position. The roads were not- 
well defined—the lesser eminences-not al- 
ways accurately charted. “Fhere had been 
naturally serious errors in the mapping of 
a region so little known, and the Tsanpo 


* was grossly misrepresented. 


Gwynne drew a little map in the sand 
by the light of the fire. 

““T think we are about here!’ he said 
at last, pointing to an indicated spot upon 
the. ground with a stick he was holding. 
And over there—about here,” he added, 
“can’t be far from Calcutta.” 
out his compass and held a firebrand so as 

to light it. 


explain satisfactorily this sudden change 
in our feelings. = 

I looked at my calendar. 

It was the 27th of August. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
THE OLD PRIEST. 


FTER breakfast we got everything 
ready as quickly as possible, and 
when the air-ship was loaded and 

we had taken our places, Gwynne pulled 
over a lever, touched a spring, and we 
were off. : 

Like thistledown we floated upward to 
a great elevation ; like thistledown we set- 
tled pon our course. To a great extent 
it was guesswork, though we all felt sure 
we could not be very far wrong in the 


He took general direction. 


If obstacles beset our path, we would 
do our best to float round them. India 


“ The distance, well—nobody can tell,” was surely to the south, and to the south 


he continued. ‘It all depends on the 
course. ,If straight, it won’t be so far; 
but as these valleys seem to have a habit 
of doubling back on themselves, there’s 
no telling. But we must strike for Cal- 
cutta. We must make all possible speed.” 


we would go. 

Once beyond these terrible fastnesses, 
in lower altitude and latitude, amid more 
genial surroundings, we would be sure to 
find human creatures like those in the 
world we ‘had come from. . Gwynne had 


I agreed with him that there was no no fear of the ship, he said, now that the 
time to be lost. The season was getting power was replenished. 


late, and travel at these altitudes would 
soon be deadly, to say nothing of the 
money at stake. 3 

The girls were quaintly though becom- 


‘As usual we stopped at noon for dinner 


~—and, as usual, the girls insisted upon 


doing most of the work. We didn’t quar- 
rel over it, as they were determined, and 


ingly dressed. Still in fur caps and skin Gwynne busied himself with some geo- 


jackets, but of a feminine cut and finish, 


‘or Tad-sa-fuh establishments, their 


gowns bore the traditionary and coquet=  viser. 


tish lines of a well - dressed American 
woman. - What was it? 
but no man can tell; yet there in the 


Heaven knows, and we sat down to eat. 


graphical calculations, while I fetched . 


- not even like the women of the Sam-ding wood and put the ship to rights. 


Jack was a good cook; Jill a good ad- 
But I went after the water. Be- 
tween us the job was satisfactorily done, 


It was the first real stage of the jour- 


midst of the Himalayan desert. were a ney homeward—a journey whose vicis- 


couple of rather tall, exceedingly well- 
groomed and strangely beautiful girls. 


situdes and end were alike impossible to” 
guess. But a great mental burden had 


~. We stared at them from over the fire. been removed, and nothing in the future 




















- seemed dark by comparison. 


~ 


* 


Tn a meas- 
ure our, charges. had really taken charge 
of us, and the light of their faces worked 
a spiritual transformation in all we did, 


thought, or looked at. . 
Although bubbling over with fun, and 


‘positively blinking with delight at the 


Ny 


strange new journey ahead, the girls were 
reserved and dignified. I fell: naturally 
into calling the elder “‘ Miss Jack,” while 
the younger sister demurely requested 
that I call her “ Jill” without a prefix. 

She had been used to it all her life, and 
thought Himalayan etiquette should have 
a standard of its own. But it soon de- 
generated into plain Jack and Jill with- 
Sut a “ Miss” for either of them. 

While still warm in the middle of the 
day, the nights were colder than ever, and 
we longed for the south. But the gigan- 
tic snow-peaks: continued to~enfold us, 
and the solitude remained unbroken. 

The road which we had kept in sight 
for the first day was lost. It had got tan- 
gled among rushing torrents, rocks, and 
driftwood, and when we looked for it 
again had hopelessly disappeared. Still 
we were sure that the general direction 
was right, and if ‘persisted in would lead 
us to civilization and warmer levels. So 
day after day Wwe continued our weird 
flight above a world that was unknown to 
man, and where only a wild goat or bird 
were to be seen at rare and uncertain in- 
tervals. 

At night we sat over the camp-fire for 
hours, singing, talking, laughing. The 
girls’ lives were spread out before us, but 
no memory of past or recent hardship 
could blot out the delight of our present 
abandon ‘and newly acquired freedom, 
The world was ours—we could do as we 
pleased—we could ‘fly. 

There were strange Tibetan songs with 
which they entertained us—and often, to 
my discomfiture, would hold lengthy talks 
with each other in the Bod-skad. Even 
Gwynne could only partially follow them 
in this. 

Then the wild melodies of the Himala- 
yas would ring out and echo from crag to 
summit and distant vale, and the moun; 


tains were peopled with the ghosts of the: 


departed lamas. = 
‘At such times. my blood would tingle 

with uncanny pictures’ of the past, and 

the. great chasm of time that separated 
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these people from the world would make 
me think and fill me with a kind of awe. 

One night Gwynne was musing over his 
papers by the fire. 

“It’s over there—it must be there! ” he 
said. 

Jack looked up and smiled. 

“What's over there?” she asked him. 

“The road I traveled with the Golok 
when here before—the road where the 
yak carried me. Surely you. haven’t for- 
gotten, Jack, how you helped me to es- 
cape?” 

SIN. 

“Well, the mountains have a certain 
look of familiarity. I don’t know, but J 
feel as if I’d seen that peak, and that, be- 
fore. With Oey of them comes 
the Golok.” * 

“How are our provisions?” she asked. 
_ “ There’s enough for the present, but 
we'll have to lay in a supply before long. 
Tn fact, we'll be obliged to find a human 
habitation or suffer. This thing can’t go 
on forever. We must get somewhere or 
die.” 

Neither Jack nof Jill were in “the least 
worried about the future. They laughed, 
and said we were sure to find a giachug 
if we kept on long enough — that the 
country was full of them, despite the fact 
that we had seen-no human residence since 
leaving Tad-sa-fuh. 

Then, with girlish improvidence, Jill 
shook her curly locks and declared that 
for her part she didn’t wish any better 
rest-house than the air-ship, which, as 
Gwynne reminded her, was a very pretty 
and romantic sentiment, but not eee 
to hunger. 

“Men are always thinking about some- 
thing to eat!” she demurred. 

“Tt’s a sad and undeniable fact that 


the rocks and snows of the Himalayas 


are indigestible, and that being so, it be- 


hooves us to look after our wives and — 


families while sojourning amid their in- 
hospitable heights—as—” 

Jack and Jill looked at each other with 
a queer little expression of inquiry. 
Gwynne saw it. 

AS well as those who are eee 
on us,” he concluded. 

Jack and Jill said-‘‘ Oh!” at the same 
instant, and then each of them laughed. 
The. laugh wes catching, and spread round 
the Baa 
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“T’m- sure I don’t know what we’re 
laughing about,’ Jill said, straightening 
herself and adjusting her fur cap be- 
comingly. 

“ Nor I!’ added Jack. 

For the space of a minute there was 
silence, but it was a restless, uneasy kind 
of silence that was finally broken by the 
elder girl. 

“Do go on, Mr. Roedler, and tell us 
some more about your family.” 

Then everybody laughed again, and the 
hills rang back with the merriment. 

Suddenly, with a shudder, we were all 
still. 

“ Did you hear that?” Gwynne asked 


_very quietly. 


We had all heard it, though some tried 
to explain it on the ground of an echo. 
But it wouldn’t:do. From far down the 
valley came an answering voice. 

We listened while it rose again and 
again. At one moment it sounded nearer, 
at the next farther away; but each time 
it was a distinctly human cry, as of some 
one in distress. It was impossible to un- 
derstand what was said, or even the lan- 
guage spoken, but the tone was unmis- 
takable. 

With one accord we rose from. the fire 
and shouted. Again we listened. This 
time the answer was more indistinct and 
‘seemed farther away. Gwynne called in 
half a dozen languages to know what was 
the matter; and in response to the last, 
which was English, we all heard the word 
brother, or thought we did. 

Then the voice grew gradually nearer 
until the flickering flames revealed the 
shadowy form of some one approaching. 
An old man, with capote and flowing 
beard, stood in the red glow of the camp. 
Fora minute he looked at us curiously, as 
if dazed with the sudden light; then in 
excellent English he said: 

“T’ve been shouting and trying to find 
your fire for an hour. ‘The light was 
visible, but T- couldn’t locate the spot. 


~ Brothers, are you lost?” 







Gwynne laughed as he answered : 
But what made 





you think so?” 

“Simply because you are quite off the 
road to Gim-ra—and—well—because you 
are on no road-at all... Travelers don’t 
generally choose the goat-tracks of the 


_ Himalayas for their, journeys.” 


OF-TIBEL. ATES 

“Why do you mention Gim-ra?”’ asked 
Gwynne. 

“Ah! Well! Only because it lies with- 
in a stone’ s throw of where you've made 
your camp.” 

“ Gim-ra!” 

Yes, just over the ridge; but it’s a 
rough one. I thought I’d broken 1 my Jeg 
a few minutes ago trying to reach you.” 

Gwynne and I were speechless. We 
stared at each other, at the girls, and at. 
the white beard before us. 

“But how you managed to get here is 
what most surprises me,” continued the 
stranger. “ The rocks, cliffs, and gullies 
round us are well-nigh impassable for 
man—and as for cattle—” 

I heard Jack say in a low voice: 

“We have no cattle! ”” : : 

“No cattle! Then, how in Paul’s name 
did you do it?” 

“We are traveling through the air,” 
was Jill’s inopportune reply. 

Graybeard fixed his large eyes upon us 
in stupid fascination as he repeated : 

“Through the air!” 

“Yes, we’vé a flying-machine!”’ 

The man didn’t speak. The flames rose 
and fell above the glowing faggots—the 
wind sucked through the. vale. Lewynae 


and I continued to stare stupidly at each — 


oe 

We had received a shock that was im- 
possible to throw off in a minute. Pres- 
ently he glanced up- at the towering 
heights that surrounded us, and, ina voice 
that sounded far away, murmured: 

“JT thought it looked familiar—but— 
somehow—must have misplaced it.” 

He drew a deep breath, and stared into 
the coals like one who was stunned. Even 
the old man noticed it. 

“And you didn’t know that you were 
close to Gim-ra?”’ he asked. 

“Know it! How could I? I’ve been 
trying my best to get away from the cursed 
country and all its lamaseries for a month. 
But who are you?” 

“CA priest! I’ve heard of your air-ship 
at Gim-ra, and should advise you not to 
go back there.” 

“But how can we help it? These hills 
hold us like-a labyrinth. We'll soon be 
out of provisions—we must find a house 
before long. Can you help us?” 

“T can help you, yes—if you will help 
me—we are brothers in distress. I can’t 
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~ go back to Gim-ra for reasons which you 


yourself may be able to guess. 

“T wandered out in the darknot know- 
ing what to do. I saw your light—and— 
well, I followed it. As a missionary, I’ve 


~. learned a little about the country. 


“Take me with you in the air-ship, and 
I will guide you to a giachug where-you 
can rest, get fresh supplies, and directions 
for your journey. What say you?” 
« “T say it’s a go,’ Gwynne answered. 
“ Spend the rest of the night with us by 
the fire, and we'll be off in the morning.” 

The priest accepted the invitation with 
satisfaction, and at once became one of 


_our party. 


“ He told us that we had shaken up the 
nerves of the lamas to such an’ extent, by 
the manner of our departure, that all for- 
eigners were regarded with suspicion, so 
much so that he felt his own life to be 


-unsafe in the lamasery, and had deter- 


mined to risk it in the open sooner than 
remain another night in the gomba. 

He told us that we were regarded as 
supernatural beings—devils—and that it 
would be quite unsafe to show ourselves 
at Gim-ra again. He told us that the 
fame of the air-ship had spread through 


‘the land, and that there was not a chai- 


dam, giachug, rest-house, or jong that had 
not heard of it. 
lamaseries were afraid of us. We must 
make up our minds to go out of that part 
of Tibet before seeking assistance. 

Tt was really lucky that we had lost our 
way and not followed the highroad. The 
old man’s face and manner were agree- 
able. We had no doubt of his sincerity. 

Later Gwynne whispered : 

‘““There’s a slim chance for the money 
yet. If this old fellow can really steer 


us into the low country, where there will 


be no longer danger of collision with the 


~ mountains, we can travel by night. 


“Beyond this, in.the denser air, we can 
make double speed. I don’t say we’re 
likely to win, but there’s a chance.” 


a — 





CHAPTER. XXVIII. 
BACK AMONG THE GANDERS, 
ATHER KEAT knelt amidship and 
‘held tight to the rail as we lifted 
‘him bodily over the lamasery- of 
Gim-ra, after breakfast the following 


- 


_ morning. 


That all the gombas or . 


- x 
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I always thought the old fel- 
low was praying as he looked down.into 
the great courtyard of the gomba, and I 
think so yet. 

Doubtless he had never had such an 
experience, and there can be no question 
that it tried his nerves to the full limit 
of their endurance. With bulging eyes 
and flowing mane, he held on as if mo- 


mentarily expecting to be dropped onto ~ 


the hard stones beneath, though sometimes 
I doubted if it were not the institution 
that he dreaded even more than thé fall. 

But in an hour he had tecovered his 
equanimity, and was pointing out the way. 
_ “It was the valleys of the Kim range 
that deceived you,” he-was saying. ‘“ No 
Tibetan is governed by them, Once 
launched upon their treacherous course, 
one may wander to his death—indeed; 
many. have-done so!” 

The old man inspired us with confi- 
dence. There was a feeling that the end 
of our troubles was at hand. The assur- 
ance with which he directed every turn— 
named every peak and greater eminence 
—spoke familiarly of the valleys, the 
giachugs, rest-houses and jongs, the taos, 
chus and chiangs — trading-posts, rivers 
and lakes—gave us a feeling of assurance 
unknown for many a day. 

With the recovery of his nerves, Father 
Keat wanted to know all about the air- 
ship—what made it go and what held it 
up. Gwynne explained that he had dis- 
covered a principle inherent in certain 
minerals which, when treated chemically, 
practically neutralized the attraction of 


gravitation, and that it was a marvel about 


to revolutionize aerial navigation through: 
out the worid. 

He went on to say that the mineral was 
a rare one, there being only one rich de- 
posit of it, so far as he knew, in the 
world, but that it was possessed of the 
marvelous quality of self - propagation 
or’ extension, something in the nature of 


yeast, and that he firmly believed his pres- 


ent supply, if used in a denser atmos- 


phere, would last a lifetime, but if not, — 


he knew where to replenish it. 
Doubtless the old man would Eaves 


questioned the truth of what he heard — 
were the evidence not ‘before him. He~ 


had heard of balloons, yes, but this was: 
a wonder he had never dreamed of. — 


The young ladies also'drew forth iis Se 
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interest. He wanted to know if we had But our stop at the chaidam was not Raos 
_been making a tour through Tibet with long. Provisions were soon bought and _ : 
our wives, and when told that the Miss stored away in the air-ship, and by the 
Varneys were not related to us, he looked middle of the afternoon we were ready to ; 
grave, as if suddenly suspecting that he ‘continue our journey. =a 
- had fallen into evil company. There was a great shout of applause as ee 
Gwynne explained the situation as bést- we rose again, and Father Keat leaned 
he could, telling him that the girls had no over the rail and extended his blessing to 


living relative, and that they had been left all below. = x =< 

_ orphans in a foreign land, and that Again we were floating into the south, aS 
through an extraordinary combination of while the air was steadily growing ~— i 
circumstances we had been able to help warmer. We were steering directly for - : 
them. ; : Calcutta, which, with our increased pow- 


“ They are Christians, and Americans. er, we hoped to reach in a few days more. Ge 
a 7 © 3 “es 
We could do no more—or no less,” he The next morning, after breakfast, 





added. Father Keat was preoccupied. Some’ ae 
The old fellow bowed his head rever- knotty problem engaged his thoughts. poner 
ently. He seemed to be asking a blessing His answers to our questions were short ~~ pe 
upon the party. I was not quite sure and irrelevant. : 
= whether he approved of our action or not, Gwynne and I looked at each other in- 5 
but presently he looked up and said: ~ — quiringly. Was the old man ill? 
“We are all brothers and sisters in the At last he spoke. paste 
greater truth. May we each remember it “As I must leave you at the next halt,” 
while the power to aid one another lasts. he said, “ there’s a question I should like j 
Heaven’s blessing upon you! ” to ask before we part. From another it : ; 
He lifted his hands and looked heaven- would béimpertinent, but from me, whose 
ward as he said this, while an expression days are nearly ended, I trust you will 5 c 


of ineffable peace rested upon his fea- . not think so.” 3S 
tures. “Go ahead and say whatever you wish,” ze 
As we advanced southward and into Gwynne returned. “I promise that no- 

- Jower altitudes, our power increased. The body shall be offended.” 


air-ship waxed strong with the sun—her “Tt is this,” proceeded the priest. ‘I = 
speed was greater—the strange force that know men—I have studied them for sixty 
filled her seemed alive. years, and since meeting you I have ob- 


Each night by the cheerful firelight we served many things. Now,-don’t cry out ~ 
camped, sang, and were merry. Several in silly words of disapproval at what I’m 
houses had been passed and avoided, our about to say, for-I tell you I’m a mind- 
provisions lasting better than we had sup- reader — I know you all — yes— and I 
posed they would. know that you are all in love. 
But there came a time when we must “Not with some far-off creature in a 
halt. It was a chaidam, or place of trade, distant land, but your sweethearts are 
where we concluded to rest and take in here, close beside you in the air-ship. I 
fresh supplies. could sort them out, if necessary, and will 
- Great wonder was expressed by all who do so if you wish. But—what I have to~ 
saw us as we settled into the open space say is this, let me marry you here and 
‘behind the buildings. In a few minutes now, in mid air. Such a thing was never 
we were surrounded by a savage crowd of done before!” ; : : 
long-haired, open-mouthed men, women, Everybody laughed, but nobody denied 
and children—Tibetans, Chinamen, Pa- the old man’s allegation. 

‘\\ mirs, Goloks, and tribesmen. : “T confess that I’m in love with Jill,” 


~ 
It was cheering to see even this motley I answered; “‘ but I’ve never asked her, - 
: gathering of human beings after our long, and don’t care to be turned down so high 
—_ Jonely, and anxious voyage yand, although up in the clouds.” 
SS we did not like the looks of all of them, “ Never fear!” said Father Keat, “I 
we anchored the air-ship, and left it to will answer for her. And you!” “he 
the caré of Father Keat, who inspired the added, turning to Gwynne. : 
utmost respect from every one. “7 don’t think it would take a mind- 
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reader to tell what I want. 
- jumped out of the air- ship, I should go 
headlong ~after her!” 

“Exactly! As I have known it all the 
time.- And now, ladies, if you will kind- 
ly say ‘ Father Keat, you are a fool, You 

‘know nothing of a woman’s heart, how- 
“ever you may. guess of men,’ I shall thank 
you greatly.” 

At that minute there was'a good deal 
of color in the Varney a but not a 
word upon their lips. 

_ As I thought!” the old man. added. 

rhe wedding shall be here at once, ig 

the purest air that ever carried vow. So 
near to heaven it has begun it must» be 
good!” 

But it seemed hardly the place. We 
would wait till we reached the next jong, 
or town, and make inquiries, 

At the next halt, the old man was to 
leave-us, but it proved to be a missionary 
station, where we fully satisfied ourselves 
of his identity and credentials. Here, 
at the altar of a tiny chapel, and in the 
garb of a Capuchin. friar, Father Keat 
married us. eS 

We parfed from the old man, trusting 
that we should meet again. His coming 
had been so weird—his going so roman- 
tic. He waved us a final adieu, then lift- 
_ ed his hands in benediction as we floated 
away, having first given us the straight 

course to the Indian | capital. 

* Arrived in Calcutta we went to a hotel. 

Rest, food, and freedom from care were 
imperative, besides the machine had to be 
overhauled.. We had some difficulty in 
quelling the curiosity of the pu. and 
_ when our story became known the enthu- 
_siasm was unbounded. 

It was now that my bet with Ferraugh 
began to trouble me, the bet in which I 
agreed to vindicate Roedler and return 
him to the club by the middle of October. 
In the heat and anxiety of the journey, 
and the conviction that there was more 
than ample time, I had almost forgotten 
it. Now it came upon me as a shock. 

It was our intention to proceed by 
steamer, but the time. was getting short. 
A serious problem confronted us. The 
continued strain upon our nerves made 
Gwynne feel that he could not undertake 
to fly over the Indian Peninsula ‘without 
“more knowledge of the country than he 
possessed, 


If Jack 
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To rely upon the compass was ‘well 


enough were there no possibility of a ~ 


breakdown, but to be landed in a tropical 
jungle, in a region of wild beasts and 
deadly miasma—to be lost and unable to 
rise again from such conditions were pos- 
sibilities not to be entered upon lightly. 

Better give up~the thousand pounds 
at once than steer into certain death.. 

Upon the other hand, there was no ship 
to leave port for England for more than 
a week, and it was already the second 
of September. The Rajah would not sail 
until the tenth, and she was a tramp of 
the most dilatory methods. 

Should we take this vessel as far cs 
Bombay or Aden and then cut for it in the 


air-ship? This was one of the questions — 


to be considered. , \ 
Gwynne was consulting his maps. 
“As the crow flies, from Calcutta to 
London, it is more than five thousand 
miles,” he said. “As the ship sails— 


-well—it’s farther!” 
“How much can the air-ship make in — 


a day?” I asked. 

“It depends! With all conditions 
favorable she ought to do twenty-five 
miles an hour.” < 

“Say five hundred miles a day.” 

Gwynre smiled. 

“With every condition favorable, yes. 
It’s what I hope to get out of her soon— 
in fact, I expect to beat a mile a minute 
within a_year. But you must remember 
thus far she’s an experiment. She will 
go, yes; but there are many things to be 
thought out and provided for. Who can 
tell?” 

“Tf the Rajah will get us- into Aden 
by the first of October, and she ought 
to do better, there will still be time.” 

* me Ss 

He looked at the map. ~ z 

“Thirty-eight hundred miles from 
Aden to London as the light travels. 
Much more as we should go. And all 
in fifteen days.” 


; 


“ But we're giving the Rajah more time : 


than she will take.” 

“T hope so. It’s the best” “we can do, 
anyhow. I consider the peninsular scheme 
wild and absolutely impracticable.’ To 
separate ourselves from the world would 
be positively foolhardy,, r ve had enota 
of it already.” 


Thus it was decided that we shot we 


y 
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for the Rajah and take our chances with 

the air-ship when pressed for time, to 

which decision the ladies were agreeable. 
The days that intervened were inter- 


minable; but the tenth of September. 


came, and we embarked with hearts full 
of hope, alternating with sickening doubts, 
for the future. 

~ The delay at Bombay was maddening. 
Much cargo had to be discharged and 
much taken on; but beyond this there was 
a ship of the Marisini line, bound for the 
Persian Gulf, that was given preference, 
-and for which we were obliged to wait. 

By the end of the fourth day in port it 
was evident that we should not reach Aden 
by the first of October, and probably not 

-for some days later. That the bet was 
lost seemed inevitable. From there on it 
would be a race with the air-ship over the 
Red Sea, the Sue#Canal, and the Mediter- 
ranean, across Italy, France, and the 
Channel. It would be a race unprecedent- 
ed in history. 

Could we do it? 

We were seven days crossing the Ara- 
bian Sea, and it was the fifth of October 
before we were able to land at Aden. An- 
other day was consumed in getting out the 
air-ship and rigging her, making it the 
evening of the sixth before we again 
swung aloft upon the home-stretch. 

There was no more time for rest. We 
must run for it. We must travel night 
and day. Through moonlight, fog, or 
sun. Nearly four thousand miles was yet 
to be covered, and in nine days. 

Twenty miles_an hour, day and night, 
would do it and to spare. But could we 
hope for such an unimpeded rate of 
travel? It was unreasonable to expect 
that there would be-no delays. 


By the terms of the bet we were allowed 
until midnight of the fifteenth to report 
to the Ganders. At one minute after 
twelve, if we failed to show up, the money 
was to become Ferraugh’s. 
Late in the afternoon of the fifteenth 
of October we were forty miles*from Lon- 
don and traveling at the rate of a mile a 
minute. Could we do it? Night would 
“soon be upon us, and the air was already 
thick with a fog that came sweeping in 
from the sea. 

It had been a wild race—a mad race— 
a race through darkness, light, heat, cold, 
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clouds, snow, and rain. It had been a 
race that had tested the powers of the 
air-ship to the uttermost, and she had 
stood it. 


Not a bolt or seam had started, not an 


air-current had changed her course. She 
was a marvel—a revelation—she eclipsed 
her builder’s highest ambition, his loftiest 
expectation. 

What was a thousand pounds, after all ? 


Over the great city our speed was re- - 


duced. We were groping our way through 
increasing fog and darkness. <A blur of_ 
lamp-lit streets, a sea of life, was just be- 
low. : 

It was eight o’clock, but slower and 
slower yet we drifted as Gwynne gradual- 
ly shut off the power and stared out into 
the murk beneath. His face wore an anx- 


ious look. Had he forgotten the hour? 


Where did he intend to land? 

“I’m looking for Burleigh Terrace, 
Frond’s Road,” he said. 

“Surely, you don’t expect—” 

“Tm going to land on the roof, -as 


usual,” he answered. 
“And frighten your landlady to death?” « 
But at that minute something bumped, 


and I felt that we had reached our desti- 
nation. When we had helped the ladies 
out and secured the air-ship, Gwynne was 
hard at work with something else. In a 
minute his whole appearance had changed. 

“You mustn’t forget I’m going down as 
Von Rotterbach.” 

‘The wig and cloak were already. placed. 
Then, taking a key from his pocket, he 
lifted the hatch. A frightful-shriek came 


-up from below; but the German’s voice 
was reassuring, and, despite the large in- 


crease in his family, we were admitted. 

Some hurried explanations followed, 
and a little later we were sitting downed to 
a hasty meal. 


The night of the fifteenth of October : 


was always held sacred as a reunion of the 
Ganders. Whoever lad been away—who- 
ever was absent at other times—was ex- 
pected to meet them then. 

There was much _jollity, much food and 
drink, much smoke—and—wassail. To 


be absent from the club on club-night was. 


to announce ongselt as an indifferent mem- 
ber. : 


It was ten o tock, and the rooms were _ 
already crowded—the huge bowl of punch 
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heavy walking-stick. 


called out wildly: 
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already in its place.) Members had been 
arriving from far and near, and they’still 
came. 

Ferraugh glanced €omplacently at Mr. 


Watterson. Mr. Watterson smiled back. 


“I think the money is as good as mine,” 
Ferraugh observed. “ The last train from 


the Continent has been in for over an 
. hour. 


He would. have been here surely 
if he could.” 

“He's got two hours and-a minute yet,” 
said Watterson, glancing at his watch. 


“JT admit the chances are all in-your 


favor.” 

“ Largely 50,” Mr. Ferraugh returned. 

But the smoke grew thicker, the crowd 
denser. Men who had never met before 
were theré. Others who came so seldom 
that- few could recall their faces, and 
others who were now making their annual 
visit. 

As the time wore on, Mr. Ferraugh 
grew more tense, and looked more fre- 
quently at his watch. At half after eleven 


he was distinctly nervous—at a quarter to 


twelve he was walking up and down, 
watchin hand. =~ 
“Ten minutes more and the money is 
mine,” said Ferraugh. : 
“Tn ten minutes,” replied the treasurer. 
“ Nine minutes more,” said Ferraugh. 
The treasurer nodded. 
“ Eight minutes.” 
Mr. Watterson smiled. 
“Seven minutes.” 


There was a pause. I had been waiting 


to get the club’s attention. At last I 
shouted : : 
. “Hear! Hear! I’ve won that bet— 


Ferraugh — Watterson — ns you . hear 
me? ” - 

mi rapped loudly upon the table with a 
I was late coming 
in, and in the crowd had been unable to 


find any one who knew about the bet. 


“T’ve won that money, old man,” I 


yelled, finally jumping on top of the table 
afd. waving my cane over the heads of the. 


others. ‘““ Here I am, Peter Gallomeade. 


-D’ye see me?” 


There was a hush. ‘Then Ferraugh 


“J deny it. Your man’s not here. 


‘Where’s Roedler? ” 


The Ganders were cosmopolitan. Men 


_ of all nations were eligible for member- 
ship, and club- night’ was often distin-— 


-art-of flying.’ 
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guished by a generous sprinkling of for- 
eigners. 

Therefore, no one was surprised at the 
shaggy - looking German, much bewhis- 


skered and bespectacled, who: cried out in 


my defense before I had time to answer. 

“He's here! He’s here!’ he yelled. 
“T seen him not one minute ago.” 

I added my affidavit to the statement, 
shouting that I also had just seen him. 

“Then bring him-out! Bring him out!” 
called Ferraugh. ‘ Your time is getting 
deucedly short, Mr. Gallomeade.”’ 

‘“T’ll swear he’s here, all the same,” I_ 
answered. — ieee 

“Only three minutes left to~show up,” 
called Watterson. 

*T veel swear — J veel swear he vas~ 


here!” shouted the German excitedly, at — 


the same moment jumping up on the table 
and looking over the heads of those round 
him. 

““T veel swear I seen him, * he repeated 
in evident distress. 


* 





‘The feeling was tense—the club was in 


a frenzy of excitement. Much sym y 
was expressed for the foreign gentl 

who had taken such sudden and mysteri- 
ous interest in the bet. Perhaps he-has . 
money on it, some one suggested. 

But the time was slipping by. 

“Herr Roedler! Herr Roedler! Vy 
you not come here?” shouted the man 
again. 

“Den stay vere you are!’ he yelled, as 
if in despair. “T veel bring you myself.” 

Seizing his wig, the man threw it upon 
the table at his feet. Then off came the 
whiskers, the glasses, the foreign-looking ~ 
cloak. 

As Roedler stood there before them, 
wiping the perspiration from his brow, it. 
is said that the, shout that went up. 


- loosened the rafters of the Gander Club, 


opened seams in the roof, and let in the 

rain. Others attributed the w etting they 

got to some glassfuls of champagne 

which at that minute were thrown into~ 
the air. 

We had won our bet and the Varney 
girls, and Gwynne had proved a principle 
in aviation which is to revolutionize the - 
Beyond this, he has rees- 
tablished himself with the Ganders and 


holds the great secret of Tad-sa- -fuh, = =) ie 


~The Ganders now hold a half ieee 
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in the Roedler patents, and have changed 
their name to the Aerial Navigation Com- 
pany of New York and London, and have 
already placed orders for more than a 
hundred thousand flying-machines. 
Gwynne thought it- was cnly just to 
share Nis vast wealth in Tibet with the 
brothers—indeed, in no other way could 
he redch the highest regults, the society 
being composed of men whose interests 


REVENGE ae tei 
from the earth—save possibly in the mat- - 
ter of the heaviest traffic. All roads are 
doomed. S 
Machine carriages cannot live in the 
presence of the flier. The*fact that there 
already exists a perfect highway from 
every man’s front door to every other 
man’s front door in the world, waiting 
only for the proper device to utilize it, 
must make this evident, now that the de- 











Sp ~ one small girl make such a terrible differ- 





xe _ a difference'so great that he held his hands 


a welcome pictures of his life without her. 


vice has come. : “s 

And Miss Jack of Tibet was the cause be 

-of it all, Gwynne has repeatedly told me; 5 

use and of every size and price. Former but I always reply by telling him that Jill 

methods of ee ates will disappear ‘had just as much to do with it. ; 
(The end.) 


are to explore the uttermost ends of the 
“earth. + 
The machines will soon be in universal 
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BY GUY OEIVER, es 
\ z ; 
A Scheme of Anger That Resulted In Sue- ~ : 
: cess of a Kind Contrary to All Calculations. : : 
But they were mental pictures, and his’. - % 


IGELOW got out of the ele- 
m= vator and walked down 
) the hall to his room, with 
A a hurricané raging in his 
breast. 
She had refused him. 


She, the great thing of all great things, 





hands could not shut them out. . 
Curse that Prendiville! He would fix 
him. If Prendiville had stayed out of 
- the game, the girl, with all her sweet- 
ness, would have been his. Rage filled 
Bigelow’s heart—that heart which nor- - 
had rejected him—gently, sweetly, it is mally was too great and pure for un- 
true; but what difference did that make? worthy emotions. But now he was not 
He had been turned down, that was all. ~ himself ; hhe was in deepest agony. A 
Some one else had won the prize. That cold sw ext came out on his forehead. — 
~ some one else was Prendiville, and she Revenge! Yes, he would have re- 
was going to marry him. venge — if ever the opportunity offered; 
~ How he hated that man, Bigelow told but, no, he would wait -for that—he 
himself, as he turned the key with trem- would make the opportunity. He would | 
bling fingers and entered his room. He _ be quits. He would show the upstart . 
closed the door and sank into a chair. that he could not take from him the dear- 
What made him feel as though every- est wish of his heart,twithout retaliation. ~~ 
thing had come‘ to an end?—He was alive If he could only forget fora little. 
and well—strong as a giant. Why should Bigelow stepped to the wall and pushed | 
the button. Soon a bell-boy came, and 
Bigelow ordered a rye highball. Ordi-  . 
narily, he never touched liquor in any. ~ 
form; but now—anything to make him =; 
forget for awhile.. When the drink came © 
he swallowed it in two gulps, and ordered 
another. 
oe : teres ee A 5 Seece 


z _ence, to him? 
‘ .He racked his brain for an answer, but 
gained none. She did make a difference— 


over his eyes as though to shut out the un- 
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Let’s sée! -How would he go at it, to 
get back at the bandit who had robbed 
him of his life’s happiness? Should he 
knock him down and give him a good 
beating? Should he use a more subtle 
means of revenge? Should he—Bige- 
low’s eyes opened wide as the thought 
struck him—should he kill him? 

The second drink came. He drank it, 
ordering two more. Unaccustomed to 
liquor, his head began to whirl, and he 
could not think as connectedly as before. 
Well, whatever he decided to do, he 
would do it right, and Prendiville would 
never forget it—never! No; nor the 
girl, either. 

When the two drinks came he drank 
one of them. ‘The other he put on the 
table, and threw himself on the bed, fully 
dressed. 

The next thing Bigelow Knew he was 
sitting upright on the bed, rubbing his 
eyes. His senses were benumbed by the 
liquor he had drunk ; but a strong, biting 
tang in his nostrils forced itself upon his 
consciousness. He tried to think what it 
was. Strange, he could remember having 
smelled the same odor often in autumn. 
It associated itself with burning leaves. 

Smoke! That was it—the room was 
full of smoke! He realized next that the 
apartment was dark, except for a ruddy 
light that ‘continually pulsed across the 
transom and into the windows. He must 
have slept well into the night. And 


now— 
Il. 


He got to the floor, walked unsteadily 
across the room, and threw open the door. 
A suffocating cloud of smoke burst in, 

and a dull roar and crackling gave evi- 
dence -that the hotel was on fire. Bige- 
low’s- ‘half-comprehending eyes took note 
of the flames leaping clear across the hall 
and cutting him off from the elevator. 


~~ ‘Phen he looked in the other direction, 


“where he knew that the hall was inter- 
sected by a passage which led to a fire- 
escape. ~ Fire cut him off from that, also. 
With appalling swiftness, the wall of 
flame swept toward him along the hall- 
way, drawn by a powerful suction to- 
ward the elevator shaft. As he closed 
the door he knew that the rooms on either 
side of him were being licked up by the 
ravenous fire-demon. 


He seemed strangely calm. First, he 
tried to switch on the incandescent lights. 
To his surprise, they were still intact, 
and blazed brilliantly.- Then he uncoiled 
the long, hempen rope of the antedilu- 
vian fire-escape, with which each room of 
this almost prehistoric hotel was pro- 


vided. The rope was attached to a ring- 


bolt set into the masonry of the wall. 

Bending his weight against it to test 
its strength, the bolt gave way, the mo- 
mentum precipitating him against the 
opposite wall. He looked about. There 
was no other place to which he could 
fasten the rope. Even if there had been, 
there would not have been time. Already 
the intense heat had broken the glass of 
the transom, and flames were shooting 
into the room. 

An unnatural quiet was upon Bigelow. 
He did not feel afraid. He did not feel 
anything. He walked across the room to 
the table where he had put the un- 
touched glass of liquor, some time before. 
Deliberately, he drank it down to the 
last drop. ‘Then he walked over to the 
window, and threw it open.- At this mo- 
ment the incandescents went out sud- 
denly. 

Outside, all was a ruddy glare from 


‘the conflagration, but far below him the 


gloom of the night was too fitfully dis- 
persed by the light of the flames to dis- 
close distinctly what was there. He knew 
that he was on the tenth floor of the 
hotel. He knew that to stay in the room 
was certain and horrible death. 

Instant action was imperative. He 
clambered up on the sill of the open 
window and leaped out into the night. 

He was conscious of alighting on his 
feet and then hurtling forward on his 
face. Stunned for a moment, he felt an 
intense -pain in both legs for a time, and 


‘then a sense of absolute numbness from 


the hips down. 
He raised his head and gazed about 


him from where he lay, flat on his stom- 


ach. As nearly as he could determine, he 
was on a roof. High above him, great 


pillars and masses of shifting flame — 


whirled and hissed. The uproar was al- 
most beyond belief. By the light of the 
flames, he could see that the walls of the 


hotel rose above him on all sides except _ 


one, 


Evidently the roof upon which he had- 
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Sefisteed belodded: to a part of the great: ~ 
structure, w hich did not_rise to a very 
The roof formed a 
was 


~ considerable hei ght. 
* court, around which the building 
: constructed. 
He seemed to be about six floors from 
thestop. This, he reckoned, apathetically, 
left him still some five stories from_the 
~ ground and safety. Strange, he thought, 
“that! he had- never before noticed “the! 
structural arrangement. of the hotel. But 
“he had been there only a few days. ~ 
_ Instinctively, he began to move along 
the roof. Toward the open side, it 
seemed.to slope downward; and in this 
direction he dragged himself. He had 
Pipe no -control over his lower limbs, as he 
~~ found, after several efforts; so he pulled 
himself along on his stomach, like a 
snake, with his hands and. elbows. 
- In the middle of the rodf, a low, box- 
like obstruction was in his way, and he 
slowly worked himself around it and on, 
down the roof., The rough gravel of the 
roofing tore his hands, ‘but he ‘did not 
know it: The front of his clothes was 
already in “shreds. “ 
: The fire increased in fury. It was all 
around him’ now, although far above. He 
knew the entire building was doomed. 
Luckily, a high wind was -blowing the 
great sparks and blazing pieces of wood- 
‘work straight out over the front of the 
structure, so that few of them fell upon 
the roof where he was. Once a long pole; 
blazing at one end, and carrying a burn- 
- ing flag, fell ‘almost upon him. He 
: reached cout his hand and Alirew. it sav- 
to one side. ioe ates : 
"Finally he reached the end of the il 
‘Ther re was. no parapet around - a and 


a til gers ero jected over the edge. All 
ee about ane. below hip was. now cee as. 
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~Teading to the ground. 
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* Minutely = seannetl the aioe the 
roof and the expanse of smooth - wall 
No projection: 
was accessible; but, away éver to-his Teft af 
aad one story below, in the main build- | : 
ing, the fron balcony of a fire-escape 
jutted out, with a long ladder reaching 
almost to the ground. If, he could reach 
this! Se 

5 III, = 

BicrLow: pushed back abruptly, and 
began dragging himself again. over the 
way he had come. ‘The incline was now 
upward, and it required more, effort to 
make progress. Suddenly he ran into an 
obstacle that moved and groaned. ~It was 
a man, lying flat, like himself. Whom Its 
was, Bigelow neither saw nér cared. 

“Help!” said the man in a ga‘ : 

“Where'd you come from?” jerked | 
Bigelow, drawing a bleeding hand across 
his forehead. 

“ Jumped,” 
other. 

“ Badly hurt?” 

“© Both legs—busted—I. think, 
walk.” 

“Neither can I.- Drag yourself along : 
with your hands. No time to lose. Fol- 
low me.’ ° 

Without paying ‘any more attention to” 
his companion in misfortune, Bigelow. 
pulled himself over the roof as’ rapidly 
as he could.. The other man followed 
closely, groaning. When Bigelow came 
to where the pole with the flag, on it la 
i | the ee halyards: le : 


came thickly from the 


- 
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ind fin, << : 
’The fire was gaining ate Wi 
terrifying roars, the flames leaped moun- 
tain pes at the same time rushing dow: 


























s now disce tnible to the 
be needles s fire, fire; fire! — 
e heat was almost unbearable. Bige- 
low ga oe for breath, his swollen tongue 
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With a great effort, he succeeded in get- 
ting the pole he had been dragging down 
through the opening. 
was long enough to reach the floor be- 
low. Several feet of it protruded from 
the top of the skylight. 

“Get your head and shoulders over 
this hole,” croaked Bigelow to his com- 
panion. “ Now lock your arms around 
that pole and let yourself slide down or 
fall down. Only get down, in Heaven's 
name!” 

Practically, the expedient amounted 
only to breaking the fall to the floor be- 
low. So far as that, it was a success. 
Both men were nearer dead than alive 
when they reached the floor. Twinges of 
the most excruciating pain shot through 
Bigelow’s legs as he half slid, half fell, 
after his companion. 

But at that desperate extremity there 
was no time to think of pain; no time to 
think of anything but to drag on, on, on. 
He must get away from that horrible fire 
- monster that was roaring in his ears every 
minute and every second; and this weak- 
er companion—he must get him away, 
too. 

They were lying in a hall or passage- 
way that-Bigelow was sure must lead to 
_ the fire-escape he had seen from the roof 
edge. He struck out along this passage. 
The other man followed, stopping fre- 
quently. Evidently, he would not last 
much longer. 

Vaguely, Bigelow noticed that the car- 
pet in the hallway felt soft and pleasant 
to his torn and bleeding hands, after the 
gravel of the roof. There was a dim 
ruby light in the hall. Evidently the fire 
had not yét reached the electric wire that 
fed this portion of the hotel. 
'/ He came to a closed door. 
himself on one elbow till he could reach 
the knob. As he pulled open the door, 
a gust of cool, fresh air swept in 
upon them. It was like a breath from 
paradise. Bigelow inhaled it, and felt 
refreshed and encouraged. His heart 

~ Jeaped with joy. 

Before him was a small billiard-room, 
incandescertts, glaring; and beyond was 
an open door which led directly to the 
fire-escape he had seen from the roof 
above. _ : 

When he reached this door, he looked 
behind.. The other man was not there. 


Thank God! ‘It: 


He raised 
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With a curse, Bigelow turned about 
and toiled slowly back till he found him. 
He had fainted. His face was hidden 
on his arms; Bigelow had _ scarcely 
glanced at him from their first meeting. 
He did not take time to scrutinize him 


now. To his bloodshot, heat - parched 
eyes, all images were blurred and dan- 
cing. It was enough for him to slap the 


man over the head and shoulders with 
his open hand, shouting hoarse ravings. 
Groans came in answer. Reviving a lit- 
tle, the man followed Bigelow to the 
door leading to the fire-escape. 

The air was no longer clear and sweet 
in the passage. Smoke rolled through in 
clouds, and the angry crackle of unseen 
flames spurred Bigelow on to greater 
speed. Dragging himself-to the ladder, 
which led down from an aperture in the 
iron balcony they had now reached, he 
grasped its square, iron rungs. © This lad- 
der extended a few feet above the floor 
of the balcony in a slight curve. He 
threw his arms around the outside edges 
of the ladder, thrusting. his hands be- 
tween the rungs from the back, & give 
him a strong hold. 

In a hoarse voice he Gamuanced his 
comrade to clasp him round the neck, 
and hang on for life and safety. Grad- 
ually, with the remnant of his great 
strength and vitality, he drew himself 
and the man on his back far enough up 
to allow their useless lower limbs to de- 
scend through the aperture in the bal- 
cony. Then down they went, one, two, 


three rungs. 


A great shout seemed to come to Bige- 
low’s ears. — Was it a shout? Or-was 
this the voice of death? What made 
everything so black? Why, he was dizzy 


“and sick—too —- and 3 to hold’ on. _ 
‘any longer. : 
Well, he had agaeaie Beet he Sankt. 


He could have escaped if he had been 
alone. But that other man—he couldn’t 
let him roast alive. God! His hands 
were slipping! 
much longer. 

and it would a: be=-- 


LNs r 
Bicrrow knew no more till he woke 
up in the hospital. 





te 
}. 


had ever happened—his getting away 


He couldn’t hang on ~ 
He would have to let 80, : 


‘He wondered, as he 
lay still in the long, white ward, how it 
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» alive. For hé was alive—yes, he awas 
sa ~ quite sure he was alive. He looked down 
at the little white enameled bed on which 
he lay, at the snowy sheets that covered 
him—and knew that God and life are 
good. 
His legs seemed to be encased in some 
hard substance—probably plaster. His 
- hands were swathed in bandages. After 
a while he had a vague inkling that— 
as was really the case—he and the man 
he had ‘saved had been seen from below, 
and/that firemen had ascended the lad- 
der and carried them down, just as he 
, was giving out. 
The man he had saved! Had he 
really saved him? Where was he? 
A nurse was pouring out medicine ‘at 
=z -a little glassxtopped table near the head 
sy of ‘his bed, 
He asked her about ie man. He was 
astonished and a little frightened to hear 
_how weak, and husky his voice was. She 
did not speak, but mutely pointed to the 
bed at his right, 
ty He turned his head weakly. A man 
lay with his eyes closed. ‘His “breast 
heaved convulsively now and then, and 
Bigelow was sure that a big tear was 
trickling down the side of the man’s face, 
He took a second Jook, then turned,’ diz- 
zy, and let his head fall .back on the 
ae Tt ‘was Prendiville. 


4 





ie ‘was an evening in ‘Angin 
> an exceptionally hot and _ 
4 sticky August, even for 
New York. 

“Mr. Peter Slack sat on. 
the front stoop at Mrs. 
s boarding- -house on plo -Sixth 






_~ Sniff 
= ee perspired. 
iss —< cr ‘knew of nothing better to do, since” 
a ee his. friends were out of town, and it 





~ He could feel nothing, realize httle. 
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‘A. dozen conflicting thoughts ‘filled © : 
Bigelow’s mind. Was that the’ man he Res: 


had saved—that? He ground his teeth 
in rage and fell off into a sort of doze _ 
for a moment. SS etnies 
When he opened his eyes he again : 
turned them upon the bed at his right. 
An open newspaper lying under Prendi- Snes 
ville’s hand caught his attention. A fla- Jae 
ring head-line across the entire first page = 
proclaimed that the hotel had. burned - 
almost to. the ground, The list of dead : mee 
and injured, in big black type, was- : : 
clearly distinguishable from his bed. He 
read two or three names in the list of the 
dead—then stopped and fell back upon sr 
his pillow again. %~ ae 
The girl’s name was there. 
- Bigelow’s heart seemed to be mice % 
He 
was dazed, and there was a great ringing 
in his ears, as though a cannon had been cS ae 
fired close to his head. ae 
In a dim sort of way, ‘he knéw now : 
why Prendiville’s breast heaved so con- = 
vulsively, and why the tear trickled down aaret 
his face. ee 
Prendiville’s left arm hung limply 
over the side of his,bed, almost touching . «© < — 
the floor, = ) 














Blindly, Bigelow’s fingers groped out ah a 
and pe the hand of the man in the sae 
next bed. ; 


oe : + 
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was too warm anyhow to destir oneself in 
search for diversion. 

‘Therefore, he sat on. the- stoop and 
perspired. Also, he “ grouched. is 
_ Across the stoop from him, ieewise 
perspiring and “ grouching ”—although 
in the distinctly ladylike fashion of one 
who had been born into the first families - 
of Virginia—sat Miss Shenandoah Car- 
ter; and, for a topic of mutual interést, 
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Nes yoyaa 
both of them turned the vials of their 
‘ill humor upon the establishment where 
they lodged. 

Mr. Slack, aged, at present, thirty- 
nine, had been with Mrs. Sniffen now for 
twenty years. He had graduated, by 
slow degrees with the rise of his for- 
tunes, from a skylight chamber at the 
top of the house to the “ first floor front, 
with private bath,” and a seat at the head 
of the long table. 

‘It would be unpardonable, of course, 

«to hint at Miss Carter’s age, even by 
telling the years of her incumbency at 
Mrs. Sniffen’s ; but she, too, was a “ per- 
manent.” The blue bow, which marked 
her especial chair on the right hand of 
Mr. Slack at meals, was known to a long 
succession of dining-room girls. 


She occupied the second floor front 


hall-bedroom, and had on her*bureau a 
silver teapot, once owned by her Great- 
great-grandfather Carter; while a sam- 
pler worked by her Great-aunt Fairfax 
hung upon the wall. 

Mr. Slack and Miss Carter happened, 
that week, to be the only members of 
Mrs. Sniffen’s regular household remain- 
ing in town; for, of course, mere table- 
boarders they did not rate upon that 
footing. 

Consequently, they held the stoop un- 
shared ; and, since the landlady was busy 
below-stairs, their mutterings and com- 
plaints waxed steadily more mutinous. 

“Roast chicken on such a night as 
this!” growled Mr. Slack eloquently as 
he mopped his brow with his handker- 
‘chief. ‘“Isn’t that enough to show how 
little idea Mrs. Sniffen has of proper 


catering? I suppose it would be impos-- 


sible for her to have anything but chicken 


on Wednesday and Sunday; but surely — 


she might occasionally give it to us in 
~ some other folon.” 

“Oh, no,” rev yrted Miss Carter with a 
touch of delicate~sarcasm ; “that would 
never do. - Roast chicken on Wednesdays 
“and Sundays ;~it is like the laws of the 

Medes and Persians. Roast chicken and 
ice-cream. : 

- And such ice-cream!” she went on 

querulously. ‘“‘ Always the same _half- 
white, half-pink brick, and—as I often 
suspect—made chiefly out of lard. 

“Nor is the bad table all one has to 
put up with,” she caviled. “‘ The service 
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steadily grows worse. Nora failed to 
give me a fresh napkin for dinner to- 
night, and that new chambermaid, in 
cleaning up my room to-day, knocked 
down Great-great-grandfather Carter’s 
teapot, and made quite a deep dent in it. 

“Then, when I complained to Mrs. 
Sniffen, she said she didn’t dare reprove 
either of the girls,as they might leave, 
and servants of any sort were so hard to 
get now.” 

“Oh, yes,” readily agreed. Slack. 
“Mrs. Sniffen is absolutely spineless in 
dealing with her help, and each time she 
changes she seems to get poorer ones. I 
am the last person in the world to accuse 
any one of dishonesty without adequate 
proof; but I can’t help noticing the 
rapid decrease in my cigars since the ad- 
vent of this new charmbermaid you speak 
of. Unless I am wofully mistaken, I 
saw the grocer’s boy smoking one of them 
when I passed him on the street this 
morning. 

“Also, I have been missing a number 
of little things lately, like stick-pins and 
neckties; but, of course, Mrs. Sniffen 
scoffs at the idea of their having been 
stolen. 

“The house is certainly going down- 
hill all the time,” he concluded gloom- 
ily. “Were it not for the convenience 
of the locality, I should long ago have 
moved to a hotel. That is undoubtedly 
what I shall yet be forced to do, much 
as I prefer the more homelike atmos- 
phere of an establishment like this.” 
~“ Homelike!” Miss Carter laughed 


bitterly. “ Do you call this place home- 
like, Mr. Slack? 
‘“Ah,” she sighed, “if I could only 


_afford it, I would have a real home— 


a dear little apartment, don’t you know, 
tastefully furnished and with no slattern- 
ly, impertinent maids to break my little 
treasures of china and silver, and do up 
the rooms with a lick and a promise. 

“Phat would be something like liv- 
ing,” she cried yearningly; “not a mere 
boarding-house existence. 

“And I would let you come some- 
times to see me, Mr. Slack,” glancing 
across at him coyly. “I would not give 
you Toast chicken and- ice-cream on a 
sweltering night. No, indeed! You 
might have chicken, yes; but it would 
be ie a browned, fried tees such 





home. Fried chicken, and corn muffins 
~ _ accordifig to a recipe which has been in 
our family for generations; and for des- 
sert, no bought ice-cream compounded of 
Yard and corn-starch, but a cooling sher- 
bet or #ousse, mixed and frozen with my 
own hands.” 

The frown lifted from Slack’s brow 
| at this delectable picture, and he cast a 

srt 9 quick look over toward his 'companion— 

a look tinged with a certain quality of 

speculation. 

Could she really cook like that? 
thought Peter. His mouth watered as 
he mentally ran over the repast she had 
outlined. 

~Yes, his reason told him, it was prob- 

ably no idle boast. ‘Was not the house- 

wifely ability of Southern women a tra- 
- dition? 

‘He fell silent, and began to conjure 

up air-castles for himself based upon 

that foundation of .fried chicken and 
corn muffins. 

Why could he not have a “dear little 
apartment home, too? A kitchen, and 
parlor, and dining-room, .and bedroom, 
and library all his own, instead of the 
single big chamber with the little bath 
off it in a closet, which now’ served him 
as an abode? 

E He pictured himself ensconced in*such 
a snuggery in easy chair and slippers, 

and the picture suited him well. 
He thought. how nice it weuld be to 
--have:a deliciously cooked and daintily ~ 
served dinner-waiting for him when he — 

: came home tired from business. 


~*~ 


Again ‘he \ glanced with tentative Tes. they were determined not to be kept out 


"~~ = © flection toward Miss Carter. 

= He had always respected her most 

os highly, and found her a pleasant table 
companion, of similar tastes to his own, 
and wi enial views. “ Now, the 
discovery of her culinary skill almost 


ty 
» 


The moon had risen by this time over 
_ in the east, and, with its coming, a cooler 
_ breath of air eee through the sultry 
= -strett.=- 
‘ Miss Carter iexned back, and drew a 
~ filmy silk scarf becomingly up around 
~ her shoulders. Seen thus half in shadow, 
her face lost its crowfeet at the eyes, the 
~ fretful lines about the mouth ; she looked 
girlish and attractive. 





———— 
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as I learned to make in my old Southern 


_-wreathed a halo around her in his eyes. 


Her hair, in the | 
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moonlight, showed no‘trace of gray, ‘but 
was all pure gold. 

Higher and higher rose the moon, a 
great, round, yellow orb, silvering the 
roof-tops and turning the sky to a sheen 
of satin. 

The street was almost deserted, only 
the occasional footfall of a pedestrian 
or the clatter of a cab down Fifth Ave- 
nue disturbing the stillness. The noise 
of Broadway, three blocks to. the west, 
came but*as a soothing murmur. 

For a long space. the two upon the | 
stoop were silent, each busy with “his or 
her own musings; then Miss. Carter 
heaved a gentle sigh. 

“Tt is silly of me to sit and dream 
this way,’ she said wistfully. “ For, of 
course, the little home I speak of can 
never be realized.” z 

The witchery of the moonlight was 
upon Peter Slack. <A touch of midsum- 
mer. madness shattered the old-bachelor 
cockles about his heart. He edged over — 
on the stoop and took her hand. 

“Why can it not be realized?” he 
questioned huskily. “ Let us try to real- 
ize it, Shenandoah—together!” : : 

Il. Si ee 

THEY were married about the middle 
of September, and set. off on a two- 
weeks’ wedding-trip ta Niagara Falls, 

Washington, Olc¢ Point Comfort, Balti- 
, more, and Philadelphia. ‘ Nes ss: 
". Two weeks they made it. They had ~~~ 

previously selected an apartment, which — 
they were sure would just suit them, ar-— 
tanging to take possession October 1, and — 
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Of. i their shome a ony angst than owas” Ens 
Strictly necessary. 
Everything=they fondly . told. “them- 
selves—was ready for them to move in, 
as soon as the SEES ee should 
‘move out. 2A 

Their furniture, down to the last de- 
tail, was purchased, and-in ‘storage. ‘An. 
array of pots and pans and kitchen uten-— 
sils, not forgetting a freezer for the 
sherbets and mousses. was all picked. out, - 
and ordered for delivery on ‘the day of 
their entry. 

They calculated that by coming over 
from Philadelphia on an early train the 
morning of the first, they could get all 
their Sse aoe settled, and ei gues be = 
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practically under their own vine and fig- 
tree. To this end, a charwoman had 
been hired to assist in hanging up pic- 
tures and curtains and do what rough 
cleaning might be necessary. 

The cleaning part of her engagement, 
- however, Peter regarded as merely a 
concession to Shenandoah’s -feminine 
prejudices; for the glib agent who 
rented the premises had assured him that 
everything would be ready for him, 
spick and span as a new pin—floors 
done over, ceilings whitened, new paper 
on the walls, all complete. 

Accordingly, congratulating them- 
selves on their forethought, the twain 
set off upon their honeymoon, and, for 
the allotted two weeks, indulged in a 
wild scramble of sight-seeing and chas- 
ing trains. 3 

It was a pleasant experience in many 
ways, and yet far from being wholly 
satisfactory. 

The splendor of the big hotels at 
which they stopped oppressed them; the 
perpetual rush and whirl in which they 
lived tired them out; the rich food gave 
Peter indigestion; and Shenandoah 
found it hard to sleep in strange beds. 

More and more eagerly both looked 
forward to October 1, and the domestic 
joys upon which they dwelt in longing 
anticipation. 

A dozen times a day they rearranged 
the menu for their first dinner, and they 
were so busy discussing whether Great- 
' great-grandfather Carter’s silver _tea- 


-and expect us to take your order. 


pot would look better_on the dining-- 


room buffet, or on a table in the parlor, 
_ that they forgot to look at the: mural 
paintings in the library at Washington. 
At last the eventful day“arrived, how- 
. ever, and fast as steel and steam could 
bring them, the pair hurried over from 
Philadelphia. ; 
_. At the ferry, Peter took leave of his 
_ bride and sent her on with the keys of 
the apartment to open up, while he him- 
self went to the storage-warehouse to 
have the furniture brought over. 
As he approached his — destination, 
though, he stopped and gaped with 
amazement. He thought at first a riot 
or a fire must be in progress. He could 
hardly believe it, when he was finally in- 
formed that the frenzied mob of people 
storming at the doors of the warehouse 


ea, 
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was merely a crowd of customers come 
to get their things. 

Moreover, since the press showed no 
signs of growing less, but steadily in- 
creased, both in numbers and turbulence, 
Peter saw nothing else for it but to join 
the struggling throng. By dint of her- 
culean efforts and with the loss of one 
sleeve to his coat, he managed, after a 
long while, to force his way into the of- 
fice of the place and up to the desk. 

“My name is Peter Slack,” he panted, 
in response to an interrogative. 

“Well?” was snapped at him by a man 
who was scribbling down orders in a 
big book. 

“My name is Peter Slack, and I want _ 
some goods I have stored here taken over 
to my apartment.” 

“Week after next,’ commented the 
storage man briefly, jotting down the — 
name and order in his big book and. 
starting to turn to the next customer. 

“No, no!” cried Mr. Slack wildly, 
thinking he must have been misunder- 
stood. “I want my goods to-day.” 

“To-day!” the other looked’ as 
though he thought him insane. ‘‘ Great 
Scott, man! Don’t you know the date?” 

“Of course, I do. It is the first of 
October; but what has that to do with 
delivering my goods?” 

“What has that to do with it! Only 
that a couple of million people, more or 
less, are moving in New York to-day, 
and yet you come at the eleventh hour, 
No; 
week after next is the best I can promise 


you. You're lucky to get your stuff 
_then.” 

“ But—but—” Mr. Slack started to — 
stammer, E ; ee 
“Now, no. arguments,’’ interrupted 
the man sharply... “I’ve told you the 


best I can do, and that goes. Move on, 
please, and let somebody. else have a 
show. Next!” : 

Peter, however, was desperate. He set 
himself stubbornly against the tide of 
humanity pressing down on him- with 
shouts and execrations, and. refused to 
budge. ; ase 

“T tell you, I’ve got to get that fur- 
niture to-day,” he insisted, clutching 
the man by the sleeve. “I don’t intend 
to leave here until you inform me how . 


to do it.” 
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“The only thing I can tell you,” 
shouted the fellow impatiently, “is to 
get a van, if you're able to, or to pack 
it on your shoulders. We'll get the stuff 
out of the warehouse for you; but as to 
moving it—nix. We've got a thousand 
orders ahead of you now, and that settles 
vi 

No doubt Peter would have tried to 
argue further, but at that moment the 
waiting throng, refusing longer to be 
held in check, made a determined rush, 
and he was brushed aside like a fly by a 
cyclone. 

It was hopeless, he realized, to try to 
get back to the desk, or to expect any 
better satisfaction if he did reach it 
again. So, in default of any better solu- 
tion to the problem, he decided to take 
the storage-man’s advice and seek a van 
elsewhere. 

It would never do to disappoint Shen- 
andoah by postponing the entry to their 
home, until week after next, yet they 
could not well start housekeeping with- 
out beds and tables, or even a chair to 
sit down on. 

Neither did he imagine that the search 
ought to be a particularly difficult one— 
now that he had a chance to gather his 
wits together out of that awful jam at 
the storage place. 

Peter was accustomed to see vans 
standing along the street. He had no 
idea but that he would soon find one 
only too willing to take the job. 

Alas! he soon discovered his mistake. 
Not one did he run across but was 
- swamped with engagements a dozen 
~ deep. Some would take his order for 
néxt month, some for next week; but 
‘when he said, “To-day,” they would 
look at him pityingly and turn away. 


‘Like a hunting-dog in a field, travel-’ 


ling in wider and wider circles, he 
scoured, so it seemed to him, the entire 
upper West Side, but without avail. ~ 


Persuasions, entreaties, prayers alike _ 


were profitless, until he finally came 
upon a negro with a one-eyed horse and 
dilapidated wagon, who “reckoned” he 
might ‘squeeze in de job somewhahs 
long to’d ebenin’.” 

“And what are you going to charge 
me?” queried Peter, rendered a little 
cautious by some things he had heard 
in his explorations. 


z 
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“How much is dey of it?” 
“Oh, about three van-loads.” 
“Three- van - loads. Lemme see. 
Dat'll. make six trips fo’ old Molly 
heah. I'll let you off cheap, boss. Say, - - 


a hund’ed dollahs a trip.” 

“Six hundred dollars!” gasped Peter. 
“You must be insane, man. Why, that 
is almost as much as the furniture is 
worth!” 

“Cain’t help dat, boss: A  hund’ed 
dollahs a trip is my price. To-day am 
de fust of Octobeh, yo’ know.” 

After a half-hour of chaffering and 
expostulation, Peter finally brought him 
down to fifty dollars a trip. Below that 
figure he would not go, 

“TLess’n dat,” the negra stubbornly 
declared, ‘would be jes’ robbin’ my- 
se’f. Ef you don’t want to pay it, boss, 
you kin go elsewhehs.” 

Peter thought of what Shenandoah 
would say, and surrendered. Three hun- 
dred dollars he agreed to pay for mov- 
ing six loads of furniture a scant half- 
dozen blocks. : 

~By this time, too, the morning was 
about spent, and he’ knew that his wife 
must be wondering and worrying over 
his long delay. So, disheveled and be- 
grimed as he was, he lost no time in hur- 
rying over to the apartment. ~ 

In at the door of the house he pelted 
—but there his progress was stopped. 


' The single elevator was being used for 


hauling up and down loads of furni- 
ture. The boy told him that the car 
would not be free for passengers for at 
least half an hour. 


— There was nothing left except to 
climb the six flights of stairs to his floor.” 
and ~ 


Shenandoah was waiting, however, 
he did not hesitate. 

Up he mounted the’ toilsome ascent, 
and as he emerged, panting and breath- 


less, at the top, found her waiting in-_ 


deed. : 

She was not in the apartment, as he 
had expected, but was roosting outside 
the closed door in the corridor. Her 
skirts were drawn up around Mer, and 


she looked as disconsolate as a hen who 


has been caught in a hard rain-storm. 

“What's the matter?’ demanded 
Peter. “Can't you get inside? 
don’t mean to tell me your keys won't 
fit?” 


You ~ 
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i Oh, wyes; the ies fit all right. But 
the people! who had the apartment are 
Still there, and won’t tet me in. ‘They 
“say the place is theirs until ‘twelve 
“o'clock on October 1, and they won’t 
move a stick until that time. Perhaps, 
if they’re lucky, they say, they can get 
their traps out by evening; but it all de- 
pends on whether the moving men 
they've engaged keep their promise or 
not. ° 

& Andi “oh, Peter!” she gave way to 
tears. “ That nasty, deceitful agent: 
~ hasn’t done one thing he agreed to. 1 
peeped in the hall, when they opened the 
door to talk to me, and that horrid paper 
_ is still on the wall. The place looks 
like a pig-pen!” ; 
EET: ‘ 


Despite certain gloomy forebodings 
on the part of Peter, the moving men did 
keep “their promise, and the former ten- 
ants were moved, bag and baggage, before 

_ six o’clock. 

The ee at last was empty for the 
, but very far from 

: being swept and Garmened: 

A litter of old papers and discarded 
trash covered the floor; the walls were” 
full’ of jagged holes, where hooks and 
fastenings of various sorts had been 
-wrenched away; panes of glass were 
“proken in the windows s, and doors hung 
l6osely on their hinges. eS 
- In fact, the rooms could hardly have 
~ looked worse if a troop of cavalry had 
_~ been stabling there for a week. 

3 After one glance at the scene of deso- 
“. lation, Peter proposed that they leave it 
-until the morrow and go to a hotel ; but 
“Shenandoah reniinded him ~ that "they 
would have to await the arrival of their 
_ furniture. “a 

— “We-can’t go away and leave it to be 
‘piled up in the hall, or carted off again 
by that» colored. man,” she observed, with - 
some acerbity: ‘‘ And really, Peter, I 
‘don’t know- what you could have been 
_ thinking of not ‘to take the name and — 
- address of a strange expressman of that 
“sort. He may. very probably never turn 
¢ up at all with our things; but on the 
chance that he does, I at least am going 
‘to remain here to receive them.” 

eee ee right,” assented the husband ha- 
~ “Tf you can stand it, I = I 
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can. The.coon will bring the furniture, 
all right, in order to get his three hun- 
dred; I’m not afraid of that. 
get a bed up and make out fairly com- 
fortably, I suppose. 
time we'll have to eat. Hadn’t-we better 
rush out to a restaurant somewhere near? 
Neither of us has had anything to eat 


-since breakfast, and I, for one, am raven- 


ous. 
Sanity of the define boy, however, 
elicited the fact that, this being a strictly 


We can 


But in the mean-- 


residential district, there was not an eat- — 


ing-place within a dozen blocks... They 
did not dare risk missing the express- 
man by so extended a journey; and, be- 
sides, a cold, heavy autumn rain had set 
in, which made it inexpedient for Shen- 


andoah, with hes weak lungs, to. venture — 


abroad. 
“Tl tell you,” she suggested ;~“ the 
kitchen things at least are here. They 


came with our trunks a while ago, and 
are piled up in the front hall. JI just 
happened to remember, too, that among 
them are-a lot of dry groceries I ordered 
at the department-store. Surely I can 
manage somehow to get up a meal from 


them. Just bring the bundles into the 
kitchen, dear, and I’ll see what I can 
do.” 


As*she was speaking, she had pushed 
ahead of him down the hall, and now 
threw open the door of the kitchen. 

‘There she paused, with an extlamation 
of dismay. © 
eo Why,” she” cried, “they’ve taken 
away the stove!” as 

dt was only too true. 


rance, the Slacks had supposed that the_ 


stove went with the apartment, like \the 


chandeliers or door-knobs; but this, it — 
inthe’ 
“present instance, the former occupants 


seemed, is not always the case. 


had owned their stove themselves, and, 
naturally, had taken it away with them. 


“While Peter and Shenandoah wildly ‘ 


“discussed “what they were to do in the 


face of such a calamity, there came a 


In their igno- | 


- sharp ring at the door, and when-Peter — 


answered, hope revived in his heart. On 

the threshold stood aman with the grimy 

hands and blue cap which marked him as 

an emissary of the gas company. ©” 
- Peter fairly beamed upon him. 


- Ah,’ he said, “come to, putin anoth- = 


er stove T sw ose?” a age nea 
te) ‘ PP 2 af os ass 
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“Stove!” grunted the. gas-man. “I 
don’t know nothin’ ’bout no stove. I’ve 
come. to turn off the gas, on account of 
the folks what lived here havin’ moved 
away.” 

“ But you can *t do that,” expostulated 
Mr. Slack. Ve’re here now, and we 
shall need the gas, too.” 

“Have you put in a application for 
te” 

“ No-o,” weakly. 
that was necessary.” 

“Tt is, though, and until you do put in 
your application you don’t get no gas— 
see? Sorry fur you; but my orders is to 
turn off, and off she goes.” 

Ten minutes later, like another of Job’s 
messengers, came a man from the elec- 
tric-light company on a similar mission. 

Slack was tempted to hold him outside 
the apartment by force; but, realizing 


“JT didn’t know 


that the man was not only backed up by. 


the law, but was bigger and stronger than 
himself, prudently reconsidered the idea. 

By liberally compensating the janitor, 
he succeeded, though, in obtaining a tal- 
low candle and an engineer’s torch; and 
by this dim and smoky illumination 
Shenandoah eneet to light a box of 
crackers. 

With this, and water from the tap, to 
serve as their first home meal, they 
perched upon the stationary tubs and 
waited dejectedly for the negro express- 
man and their furniture. 

A dozen times they were roused to hope 
by false alarms, and a dozen times during 
the period of waiting—since even the 
most angelic tempers must have been 


soured by their experiences—they quar-. 


reled and made up. 

At last, about aleven o'clock, the 
looked- se son of Ham put in his appear- 
ance. 

“Ole Molly is jes’ about tuckered out, 
boss,” he explained, “ an’ des ‘ciety’ ‘d suah 
nab me ef I tried to do it ag’in; but yo’ 
wuz so powehful anxious an’ Td done 
promised you, $0_ I tuk a chance an’ 
brought yo’ one load.” 

Peter was too glad to see him to pass 
any criticism. All he wanted was a bed 

~on which to stretch his weary limbs. 

“Oh, that’s all right,”» he said. 
“ Never mind about excuses. Just get 
what you have up-stairs, and the rest can 

~ go until to-morrow.” 
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The expressman withdrew, and_pres- 


ently up came the elevator with the load — 


which had been brought. 

Peter was so busy checking off the 
various articles from: his inventory, and 
showing the man where to place them, 
that he never thought of taking stock 
until after the fellow had been paid Ses 
his trip and was gone. 


Then it suddenly dawned upon hide af ‘iz 


what the lot consisted. It was-a dining- 
room table, a desk, three bookcases, and 
two dressers! 

There was ‘not.a bed nor couch in the 
outfit. Not even a chair in which to tilt 
back against the wall and try to sleep! 

It was the last straw! After midnight, 
and with the rain pouring down in tor- 


rents, it was idle to think of going to a | ° 


hotel. 
They would simply have to stay where 
they were and make the best of it. 


Shenandoah dissolved in tears, and ~ 


Peter, to spare her ears, locked himself 
in the bath-room and relieved himself 
with fifteen minutes of steady profanity. 


IV. 


Tuey slept that night uncomfortably 
on the floor upon such wraps and over- 
coats as they were able to get out of their 
trunks. Morning found them hollow- 
eyed and far from rested or refreshed. * 

Still, with a grim persistence, they 
were determined now to stick it out. 
After having been through the worst that 
could happen, of what use was it to run 
away? 

This resolution was strengthened, too, 
by a tip from the janitor that it would 
be wise for them to be personally on 
hand; to watch the progress of the re- 


\ 


pairs and improvements the agent had — 


agreed to make. 
“We must make up our minds to camp 


out for a while, my dear, ” said Peter; 


“and, really, it will never be quite so bad 
again, for by to- -night we shall surely | 
havea bed to sleep on.’ 

“Oh, yes,” she assented optimistically, — 

“we shail get along all right. With the 
ee help, I shall start to get the 
place cleaned up to-day. As soon as the 
stove arrives, I’ll guarantee that you'll 
not go hungry. You'll surely not forget 
to go to the gas-office the first = nis 
morning, Peter?” 


tS 












































« “« Forget! Never fear, my dear. T’ll 
“YT never knew what the ‘ good “old times’ 
ey meant until last night. Go to the 
- gas people? You just bet I will. This 
crackers - and - water. fare has made me 
more anxious than ever for a dinner 
cooked by you.” i Sees 
\ He was obliged to go down-town that 
~- day, for business imperatively demanded 
him, much as he would have liked to re- 
- main at the apartment and help Shenan- 
doah evolve order out of chaos ; but he did 
not neglect to arrange for the’ turning on 
. 'of his gas and electricity, or to order a 
stove installed without delay. 

At ‘night he returned in much more 
“*hopeful mood. “By this time, he told him- 
self, Shenandoah would probably have 
“worked a veritable transformation. 

One glance at her tragic face as he 
> entered the door was enough to undeceive 
him—even if he had not “looked beyond 
to the scene of confusion and upheaval. 

; Moreover, the illumination of the 
~ place still consisted of the tallow candle 
and smoky engineer’s torch. 

“ Didn't the gas-man comé?”’ demand- 
ed Peter. 
~ “No,” sobbed Shenandoah. “I made 
sure you had forgotten, so telephoned 
fwice; but they said it was the first of 
October, and they didn't know when they 
could get around to us.’ 
oer Se And the electric- -light people didn’t 

come, either?” 
No; they gave the same answer.” 
Soest The stove, too, not on hand, eh?” 
= Nox-but the furniture has come ’— 

she threw up. her hands—“ the furniture, 
and workmen to fix up the apartment.” 

“She led the way through a disarray of 
~ paint and paste-buckets, brushes, tools, 
step - ladders, 
dining-room and threw open the door. 

“Yes, the_ furniture had» undoubtedly 
“come. All ‘of it was piled in this single 
_ -room to escape damage at the hands of 


“¥ 





of Egyptian locusts; = = ® 

The furniture was there! Peter could 
not believe at first. that it was all their 
flowing. 


-s ay Page ee abe: trouble was an. oversupply. — 
a2 





go there and to the electric-light people. 2 


_— the painters and paper-hangers, who had 
descended on the apartment like a swarnt 


own, for it crammed the room to over- 
The night before they had suf-. 
fered from a want of household goods 5. 


and scaffolding to their 





chang a breadth of paper, ae go off to : 
another job. > see a: 


cuse. 
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He saw that he could reach a bed only 
by clambering over a mountain of tables, - 
rockers, and chiffoniers. ; 

“And dinner?” he ventured to ques-— = 
tion. ee 2 

“Crackers and water,” replied Shen- — 
andoah with quivering lip. ee 

Peter went out into the rainy night, 
and after long delay came back with a 
couple of kerosene lamps, a small alcohol 
heater to boil water, and his arms full of 
bundles from the delicatessen - shop. 
About nine o’clock they. succeeded in sit-~ ; 
ting down to a repast of smoked beef, | } 
bologna sausage, and muddy, tepid coffee. 

Then the head of the housé made an- 
other resolution. A man was evidently 
needed ‘here. to help Shenandoah cope | ~ 
with the situation. He must give up yes 
business and remain right in the apart- 
ment tntithey were completely settled: « 

So he did. For a week his temper was 
kept in a continual frazzle by frequent 
encounters with the agent and the func- 
tionaries of various public - service cor- oT 
porations. - 

By’ dint of continual badgering, he ef 
finally managed to get his gas and elec-- =~ 
tricity turned on; but it seemed impossi- c 
ble to get a stove, 

Their meals all came from the delica- 
tessen-shop, and upon this unsatisfying 
fare Peter found that) he was expected » 
to play the part of an expert furniture- 
mover and general roustabout. 

Every morning the: painters and paper- 
hangers would appear and order him to 
clear for their operations. whatever room : 
was stored with his furniture. When he =, © 
had got everything out, they would enter, . we 


give a couple of swipes with a brush, . 





Chasing these cae “up sak keeping ee 
them at work developed into a continual = «— 
game of hide-and-seek. If he took his ~~ 
eyes off of them for but a ssiagie gee Rises 
they were gone. y 
“ October first ” as always the. ex-  f. 
“We've got more work than we © 
can attend to,” they would say, “and_ 
everybody wants theirs done at once.” : 

All things come.to an end, in time. ©. |} 
After what was really two weeks, slit == Ses 
seemed centuries, the workmen were a 





Tid of. Ges ee eae are 


“he. furniture was in plac 
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sented a ‘brave show, despite the damage 
occasioned by splatters of varnish and 


paste and the hustling about from room 


to room through which it had passed. 

Yes, the apartment was all in shape; 
but, somehow, it was like a lifeless thing. 
The gas company had as yet failed to 
send” the stove. 

_ Peter felt that he had never estimated 
this simple adjunct of the kitchen at its 
true value before. 

“Why,” he said, ‘‘a stove is to a home 
what a heart is ta. a man. You cannot 
get along without it.” 

But another week dragged by before 
the soulless corporation condescended to 
grant the boon they craved. 

Two or three’ times every day Peter 
visited the offices of the company, and he 
telephoned at half-hour intervals in be- 
tween times,” storming, expostulating, 
praying, beseeching, demanding; but he 
might as well have appealed to a graven 
image as to those calm, impassive clerks 
behind the brass gratings. 

The best he could ever get was a prom- 
ise that the matter would be attended to 
“to-morrow”; and to-morrow, as we 
know, never comes. 

One morning Shenandoah, leaning 
from the window, .incredulously an- 
nounced that a gas-range was being un- 
loaded from a wagon at the door. Al- 
though neither of them dared to hope it 
could be really theirs, they excitedly bent 
out and watched it being carried into the 
areaway, with palpitating hearts. 

Could it be? they questioned each 
other with their eyes. Was it too much 


to expect? 


An end was put to their doubts by a 
ring at the bell. The stove baa realiy 
come ! 

Again he casted in qnucmetan the de- 
liciously browned fried chicken and 
golden cern muffins which were to come 


_ from it. 


He treated | the men who brought it in 
to a handful of his best cigars, and, join- | 


~ ing. hands, he and Shenandoah danced 


Se 
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ecstatically around and around the ugly 


black thing. 
Suddenly, however, he paused in his 


gleeful gyrations; for the men, having: 


set the stove in the corner, were starting 
to leave. 

“ But, say ’—Peter halted then—“ you 
surely are not going without connecting 
the thing up? 
you know.” 

“Connecting it up?” The man stared 
at him. ‘Oh, we don’t do that. We 
merely bring it here. If you want it con- 


nected up, you'll have to make applica- 


tion to the gas company.” 

“ Another application! How soon will 
it. be attended to?” 

“Well, that’s hard to say. This is 
October, ‘you know —the busy time of 
year.” 

V. 


PETER sank down in a chair and gazed 
at Shenandoah. Shenandoah sank down 
in a chair and gazed at Peter. Words 
failed them. They could only sit in si- 
lence and stare at each other. 

Then Peter, still. without a word, 
stalked tothe telephone and called up a 
number with which both of them were 
familiar. 

“ Hallo, Mrs. Sniffen!” Shenandoah 
heard him say; ‘‘ I wanted to inquire if 
by any chance my old room, the first floor 
front with private bath, is still vacant? 
It is, you say? Very well, ther. Mrs. 
Slack and | will. take it at once, and. be 
there to-night for dinner. 

£ And, by the way, Mrs. Sniffen,’” he 
added, 
wants an apartment, 
pletely and tastefully furnished, which sie 
will dispose of at the price of the rent.” 


As he hung up the receiver, Shenan- 
doah arose and cast herself exuberantly — 


into his arms.. 
“Oh, Peter!” she red blissful- 
ly. “And just think, too, it is Wednes- 


day. To-night Mrs. Sniffen will give us - : 


roast chicken and ice-cream!” 





ta 
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: TWO SIDES OF IT. ee 
“You've lots of gold,” thought he, 


eee = “And so I'll try to woo you.” 
; “Love may be blind,” thought she, 
é 2 “But I see plainly, through you,” 
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We can’t use it this way, 


— 
=~ 

















“if you know of ahy one who ~ Se 
Ie 
I have one com- 


is 





Before and After. =e 


ae BY BERTRAM LEBHAR. 


i Two Calls on a oe Man, with a ; e 


\ AMMY WATKINS halted out- 
‘ side the office door, which 
bore the gilded legend: 
: Lp “Lawrence Goodale — 
oiuyya Real Estate.” 

: “This looks like a good 
-one,” said Sammy to himself. “ There’s 
[ something about that name which sounds 
promising. Without ever’ having seen 
‘him, I'll wager Mr. Goodale is a nice, 
easy-going gentleman, who'll listen to my 
proposition and turn me away with a kind 
word and a smile, even if he doesn’t fall 
for my sfiel.. Her goes !.” f 
He pushed open the office door, softly 
entered, and closed it after him. 
The stout, fiery-faced man seated at the 
roll-top desk did not much resemble the 
mental picture of a “nice, easy - going 
- gentleman.” Nevertheless, the young man 
_ was not'abashed. 
= SeMr. Lawrence. ToOueIe TE presume,” 
he began. boldly, taking a seat néar the 
desk without waiting for an invitation. 
“Tet me know your business, and Pll 
ell you whether you presume or not, 
¢ man,” growled the a, lecienag. 
amy suspiciously. 
Ace Ha, ha!” laughed Sammy. a Gobd: 
joke that ! I’m glad to see you're in such 
fine spirits, my dear Mr. Goodale. You're 
oking splendid, too—a veritable picture: 
of health, if I may be permitted to say so.” 
“Huh! Did you come here to discuss, 
my physical condition?” demanded the 
other angrily. 





















“dition is something well worth discussing, 
Mr. Goodale. A man ought to be think- 
ing ‘about his health all the time. - Now, 
you's e looking pretty good to-day; but a 





Period of Perturbation Sandwiched in Between. 





_I’m_very busy, and you're wasting my 


oo Nes! sin, bdid. A man’s physical con- . 
want any insuraitce. - 


weel from How you. aga get caught ener , 


rain and contract a severe cold.. Pneu- ta 
monia may develop, and in a few days 
your family may be deprived of—’* A 

“Aw, cut it. out!” interrupted Mr. 
Goodale angrily. ‘‘I thought I had you 
sized up right. You've got something to 
sell, of course. Well, I don’t care whether 
it’s a patent medicine or a new kind of 
raincoat. Whatever it is, don’t want it. 


time. Get out of my office before I throw 
you out. You pedlers are growing to be 
an awful pest.” ~ E 
“ Pedlers!” cried Sammy reproach- 
fully. ‘‘ My dear Mr. Goodale, how could 
you? You do me‘a grave injustice, I as- 
sure you. I am not.a pedler.” \ 
“ What are you, then?” 
‘“An honored and respected represen- 
tative of the greatest, wealthiest, and most 
iberal life- insurance company in the 
world. That’s what / am, sir; and Ihave ~ * 
come here to-day to make you one of the 
biggest and most generous propositions 
you have ever had placed before you. I: 
have come to tell you all about the new 
policy my company is issuing: Nothing =. .— 


like it has ever before been offered to the | es 
public, Everybody who hears about it. 9. 
jumps at the offer immediately. — ae 
‘going to show you—, 
“Vou ate going to show me bom to 
close that door from the outside, young - ge 
4 We 


man,” interrupted Mr. Goodale. savagely. 

“T don’t want to hear another word from — 
you. I’m°not interested in you ay pe 
icy or your confounded compan 
I hate insurance- 
agents: Get out of here quick, before I— 
lose my temper and throw you. down: the 
elevator-shaft.” 
es se a sae dear. 7 1 implore you,” 
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cried Sammy. “‘ Just see how very easily 
you lose your temper. ‘That’s a convin- 
cing argument why you should take out 
one of our policies. People with quick 
tempers like yours seldom live to a great 
agé.” 

“Confound you, you young loafer!” 


“shouted the other, rising wrathfully from 


his chair. ‘‘ If you give me any more of 
your impudence, you'll regret it. Are you 
going to leave this office immediately, or 


“are you not?” 


~“Of course I’m going to leave it,” re- 
plied Sammy calmly. ‘I couldn’t very 
well take it with me, you know. I'll also 
take the liberty of leaving you one of my 
business cards, Perhaps, later on you may 
change your mind.” 

“If I change anything, it will be the 
outline of your fresh face,” declared Mr. 
Goodale, clenching his fist threateningly. 
“T’ll change that so that your own mother 
won’t know it, if you aren’t out of here by 
the time I count five.” 

“I won’t trouble you to count five; sir. 
The mental operation might exhaust you,” 
rejoined Sammy. “I'll go right now.” ~ 

He flew out of the place just in time to 
escape the ink-well which the enraged Mr. 
Goodale hurled at his head. 

“What a mean disposition that fellow 
has?”? Sammy said to himself as he 
stepped into the elevator. - “A man like 
that really doesn’t deserve to have one of 
our life-insurance policies.” 


EL: 


FIFTEEN minutes later the door of Mr. 
Lawrence Goodale’s office again opened, 
and a bearded, professional-looking man 


~ entered. 


“Have I the pleasure of addressing 
Mr. Goodale?” he inquired. 

-“That’s my name, sir,” snapped the 
real-estate man, who was still boiling with 
rage. ‘Who the deuce are you? . An- 
other pesky insurance- agent ? rn 

“ Sir, how dare you?” cried the beard- 
“ed man indignantly. “I am Dr. Philip 
Francis Burton-Jones, of Mineola, Long 

Island, and I came here to buy some 
metropolitan real estate. You were recom- 
mended to me by a friend, and I intended 
to transact my business through you; but, 
since you are so insulting, I will go—” 

“ Excuse me, doctor,’ said Goodale 
humbly. “I apologize. The fact is I 


didn’t realize what I was saying. There - 


was a fresh insurance-agent in here a 
short while ago, and he provoked me so 
much that I was half crazy when you 
came in. 

“Please forgive me and let us talk 
about this real estate you desire to pur- 
chase. I am confident I can supply you 
with exactly what you are looking for.” 

The physician was mollified by these 
words, and permitted Mr. Goodale to 
bring out his maps and give him the de- 
tails of some fine bargains he had to offer. 

Dr. Burton-Jones became greatly in- 
terested in a Harlem apartment - house, 
and declared he would look into the prop- 
osition and let Mr. Goodale know his de- 
cision within a few days. 

The real-estate man was shaking hands 
effusively with his prospective customer, 
when suddenly the latter exclaimed ex- 
citedly: ‘Dear me, man! What is the 
matter? Are yowill?” 


“Tll! Who? Me? No. Why?” gasped - 


the other in surprise. 

“Your face, my dear sir. 
as chalk. 
turned that way all of a sudden. Have 
you ever had any trouble with your heart, 
Mr. Goodale?” 

““N—no,” stammered the real - estate 
man, now greatly frightened. “ Good 
Heavens, doctor, do you suspect that there 
is anything serious the matter with me?” 


It is as white 


For reply, the physician suddenly took . 


a stethoscope from his pocket and placed 
it against the other’s chest. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, with a very grave 
face Tt is as: I suspected. Your heart 
is in bad shape. 
careful of yourself, Mr. Goodale. 2 

Then he départed, 
scared man behind him. 


“My heart in bad shape!” scueds the 


real-estate man. “ ‘And I never even sus- 
pected it. I suppose I’m liable to drop 
dead at any time. And I’m not insured, 
either. Good Heavens, what’s to become 
of my family?” 


The door of his office opened slowly, 


and Sammy Watkins entered. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Goodale; but I was 
passing by, and I thought I'd drop in 
again to see whether you might not have 
changed your mind about that insurance 
policy.” 

Ves,” 


cried Goodale eagerly. “TI 
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It is positively ghastly. It. 


You ought to be very 


leaving a badly 
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_have changed my mind, young man. I'll 
-take-a twenty-ihousand-dollar policy with 
_your company, if they’ll have me.” 

“Fine!” said Sammy complacently. 
“Sign this application - blank, sir, and 
[U1 have our company physician call to 
examine you right away.” 

Mr. Goodale greatly feared that the 
~ company’s doctor would turn down his 
application because of His: weak heart; 
but, greatly to his surprise and joy, he 
was passed as a first-class risk and the 
twenty-thousand-dollar policy delivered 
to him. 

“Guess that Dr, Burton- Jones was 
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mistaken about my heart,” he said to him- 
self. “Vl tell him so when I see him 
again. It only goes to show how little, 
these doctors really know.” 

While he was thus reflecting, Sammy 
Watkins was remarking to a bosom. 
friend: “It’s really wonderful what a 
difference a false beard and a change of 
hats can make in a fellow’s appearance. . 

“Vou see this beard here,” producing 
a mass of hair from his overcoat-pozket. — 
“Well, it earned me a big commission 
to-day. I expect to use it a whole lot in 
future. One has to be up to date in the 
life-insurance game nowadays.” 


JAN’S THOUGHTS. 


*'WHEN my old girl’s a smiling, 
And the kettle be a b’iling, 


And a warm sup on the hob;* ~ ; 


When the long day’s toil and sweating, 


In the fields, potato-setting, 


Have earned an extra ‘ bob ”’— 


I feels my heart uplifted, 
By the blessings freely gifted 
To the likes 0’ me and-mine. 
For this: world, so I takes it, 
Is mostly as we makes it, 
_For shadow or for shine. 


* When ‘parson be a preaching, 
And we listens to fine teaching ; 


Sunday mornings in -the kirk ; 


I hopes humbly-there’ll be places, : 
Up in Heaven’s dazzling spaces, 


For is eee that work.> 


‘a 


~~ The bells sound cheerly ringing, ~ 


Though I’m none sae keen on singing <i 
“ Alleluias,” as might be; * 
I’m a feared ’tain’t right nor fitting, 
But the “ click” o’ Nancy’s knitting 
Is music’s self to me. 


My Nance and I together 
Have braved life’s wintry weather, 

We're a homing down the hill; : 
When the tidings comes we’re wanted, _ 
Lord! I pray it may be granted, 

We bides together still. _ 


a 


Sara Elizabeth Distin, 
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The greatest home charm 


Make your home-coming 

as late as you please from 
party, ball, or theatre and 
you will find your boudoir 
or bed-chamber delightfully 
warm and “comfy” to talk \¥ ty hat /4e . 
things over with your guest ||} ah ‘Lee 
if the home is Steam or ; ‘ 
Hot-Water heated and 
ventilated by 


i RADIATORS &\ |DEAL Common hospitality demands a warm noment 


Heart confidences—“the pearls of friendship”— are born only where 
there is warmth and coziness. IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators help so greatly to give a home its greatest charm—perfect 
freedom day and night to enjoy every nook and corner of it, no matter 
how blizzardy the weather. IDEAL Boilers circulate their soft 
warmth for hours after the fire in the boiler has been banked for the 
night, and the house is kept cozy for the rising time and breakfast hour 
on the single charge of coal put in the evening before. - 


ADVANTAGE 10: Burning coal liberates certain gases which burn readily and 
make intense heat if permitted to “take fire.” The chambers (and the flues opening 


4 ‘ is! 
out of these spaces) are so arranged in IDEAL Boilers that ]- ee 
they bring in the exact amount of air required | Rie = 
for completely burning these gases as fast as oe 
freed from the coal. There can be no “undi- + 

a 

gested” coal—every ounce of fuel is made to a 

yield its utmost heat—none of its heat-making § Fis 

power is wasted up the chimney. | itt 

a- Don’t delay investigating this well-paying permanent ass 

fe owner $198, fe investment with its marked fuel, labor, and repair savings, ig 

Deebias petee ths gods can be bought besides the greater comfort, health protection, cleanli- < 

of any y reputable, competent Fitter. Ness, Safety, and durability. Prices are now most favorable. & 

Biya hae The booklet “Ideal Heating Investments” is the biggest “A 
stallation is extra and varies accord- thing in money- ‘saving facts that any property-owner canread. "S=sna# le 

ing to climatic and other conditions. | Free. Send for it NOW. >. 

s Public Showrooms AMERICAN (COMPANY Write Dept. L. j < 

2b, all large cities ICAN ADTATOR OMPA Chicago b 

os a esas os oe os soso eos a se B 


Payee this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE CAVALIER, 
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e YOU Condemned to 





What is life going to mean to you? Is it going to mean 





comfort and prosperit 


, or is lack of trainin 


oing to 





condemn 


ou to hard labor for the rest of your days ? 





You are facing a serious problem — one that affords absolutely no compro- 


mise. 


To earn enough to command the comforts of life you must have special 


training, or else be content to fall in line with the huge army of the untrained, the 
poorly-paid, the dissatisfied, the crowd in the rut. : 

For you, there is a way to success—a true way —an easy way—a short way. 
Are you willing to have the International Correspondence Schools of Scranton 
make you an expert in your chosen line of work, in your spare time, and without your 


The Coupon Means 


When I was sixteen years of age I purchased a Course in 
Interior Wiring. At that time I was an apprentice at the 
plumber’s trade, getting a small salary. 

When I reached the age of seventeen years I started in the 
business myself as an Electrical Contractor. To-day Iam not 
quite eighteen years of age, with an increased income of $3.10 
per day over what I received when I enrolled. 

I owe all my progress to the International Correspondence 


Schools, 
WILLIAM _G. METTIN, 
P. O. Box 49, South River, N. J. 


Ihave increased my salary 50 percent. I had no experience 
in Window Trimming before enrolling inthe I.C.S. Shortly 
after enrolling I got a position with Reid & Congers, largest 
department store in Clinton, Iowa, as Trimmer. I held the 
position with said firm for 14 months and then got a better 
position with T. R. Glanville & Son, Mason City, Iowa, with an 
increase in salary of 40 per cent. 


JOHN AHRENHOLZ, Jr. 
Mason City, lowa 


At the age of sixteen, while employed bya doctor as driver, 
Ienrolied in the Electric Lighting and Railways Course of the 
I. C. S. After a year’s study, in which I nearly completed my 
course, I secured a position through my application by mail in 
the power house of the Ottumwa Ry. & Lt. Co, of Ottumwa, 
Iowa. At the age of nineteen I was promoted to Operating 
Engineer, which position I have held for the last two years. 


W. A. FULLGRAF, 
1024 W. Second St., Ottumwa, Iowa 


When I landed inthis country on the 5th day of December, 
1903, I did not know a word of the English language, and conse- 
quently was forced by circumstances to hard work for $10a 


month. 

About three years later I heard about the I. C. S., and the 
same day, in June, 1907, enrolled with you for the short Coal 
Mining Course, and in May last I receiyed my Diploma. 

Last November I took the complete Coal Mining Course. 
Recently I successfully passed the examination for mine fore- 
man, Now Iam getting $4 a day and only eight hours work. 


PETER STEVENS, 
Superior, Wyoming. 
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Hard Labor for Life £ 


having to leave home? That is the way. Itis the way that meets your special 
case. The terms are made to suit your means. The time is arranged to suit 
your convenience. The training is adapted to fill your needs. If you are will- 
ing, mark the attached coupon to learn all about it. 


That the I. C. S. can help you is shown by the 300 or so letters received every 
month from successful students who VOLUNTARILY report better positions and 
salaries as the direct result of I. C. S. Help. During October the number was 
308. Mark the coupon. 


Next month, next week, tomorrow, even an hour hence may be too late. Mark 
the coupon now and so take the first step to escape life-long servitude. Marking 
it entails no obligation—it brings you full information and advice regarding the way 
to your success. Mark the coupon NOW. 


FREEDOM 


I certainly can speak very highly of your Institution, and 
through its help I have advanced my salary some 300 per cent. 
Tam now with the Wheeler Cond. & Engineering Co. of New 
York, as Engineer on the road, and give your schools a good 
deal of the credit, backed up by an apprenticeship with the 
Providence Engineering Works. 

I would be nowhere without the instruction in the Mechan- 
ical Drawing connected with my course. 


WM. LONSDALE, 
97 Arnold Street, Providence, R. I. 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 827 D, BORANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, I 
how I can qualify for the position before which I have 1 
marked xX. 


| 

| 

| 

I Bookkeeper Mechanical Draftsman 
Stenographer Telephone Engineer’ 

| Advertisement Writer Elee. Lighting Supt. 
Show Card Writer Mechan. Engineer 

| Window Trimmer Plumber & Steam Fitter 
Commercial Law Stationary Engineer 

| Illustrator Olvil Engineer 
Designer & Craftsman Building Contractor 

| ape Service Architee’l Draftsman 

emist J 

At the time of my enrolment I was engaged as helper in a | pepe 
Montreal Machine Shop at $6.00 per week. Since then I have 
held many important positions in Canada and U.S. as Chief | 
Engineer and Superintendent with an 8-fold increasein salary. 
Am at present General Superintendent, Department of Mines 
and Minerals, for a large Canadian firm. 

My opinion of the Schools is that they supply the only 
practical way or means of obtaining the necessary technical 
education for the large class who, like myself, had not the 
opportunity of obtaining a university education. 

JOSEPH BRADLEY, 


71 St. Francois-Xavier, Three Rivers, Quebec, Can. 


Textile MIll Supt. Structural Engineer 
Electrician Bankin 
Elec. Engineer Mining Engineer 
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OUR GREAT NEW YEAR DIAMOND SPECIALS 


Diamonds Win Hearts < a ee 


No. 8672—820. No. 8679—825. No. 8685—#85. No. 8688—#50. No. 8696—875. 

These Rings were among our greatest sellers during the Holidays. Thousands upon thousands were sold over the counter in our three 
large Chicago, Pittsburg and St. Louis stores, and our mail order sales were never so large. BEGIN THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 
by saving a Diamond. No better investment in the world. They increase in value 10 to 20% a year. To besuccessful, look successful; wear 
one of these fine, brilliant Diamonds, mounted in 14k solid gold. We send it on approval, all charges prepaid. If you are perfectly 
satisfied, keep it, and pay one-fifth down, balance in eight equal monthly amounts. Your credit is good. We want your account today. 
A A t With U is a confidential matter. We require no security, charge no interest, impose no penalties and create no 

fn ccoun s publicity. Our customers use their charge accounts with us year after year, finding them a great con- 
venience at such times as birthdaysfanniversaries, weddings, etc. A Diamond is an ideal gift for a loved one, and lasts forever. 
0 P i are 10 to 15% lower than those of the ordinary spot cash retail jeweler. In buying from us you save the profit of broker, 

ur r ces jobber, wholesaler and retailer. We allow a discount of 8% on all cash orders. The Diamond is the emblem of success, 


With every Diamond we give a written guarantee of quality and value signed by a member of 
Guarantee and Exchange the firm. We also accept any Diamond ever sold by us as so much money in exchange for a larger 


Diamond or other goods, Every transaction with eee be satisfactory—our record is a guarantee 
4 ° at. In 1858 a very small jeweler’s shop—today the 
Gr TiS THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND largect Diamond and Watch Credit House qathe Sarid: 


AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE 
WRITE FOR CATALOG tal 
BR 0 S & c 0 Dept. B 638, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, Hl. | graphic illustrations of Diamonds; tie’ Watones aan 
8 a 


BRANCH STORES: PITTSBURG, PA., and ST. LOUIS, M0. | @rtistic Jewelry. Sent postpaid. Write today. 






























GNORANCE of the laws 
of self and sex will not 
excuse infraction of Nature’s 
decree. The knowledge vi- 
tal to 


A Happy 
Marriage 


has been collected from the experi- 
ence of the ages, in 


Sexology 


(IMustrated) 


By William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 


It contains in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 


Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 

Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

“Sexology’’ is endorsed and is in the libraries of the 
heads of our government and the most eminent physicians, 
preachers, professors and lawyers throughout the country. 





Over 2000 Railway Mail Clerks and 
Customs Clerks to be Appointed 


DURING 1910 


Spring Examinations Every where 


Rapid advancement to higher Government Positions. 

No “‘layoffs’’ because of STRIKES, FINANCIAL 
FLURRIES or THE WHIMS OF SOME PETTY 
BOSS. 

THE POSITION IS YOURS FOR LIFE. 

Country residents and city residents stand the same 
chance for immediate appointment. 

Common sense education sufficient. 

Political influence NOT REQUIRED. 


We are Preparing Candidates Absolutely Free of Charge 
Write immediately for schedule showing the places of the Spring 
examinations. Don’t delay. Every day you Jose means the loss of 
just so much coaching before the rap'd'y approaching exam!nations, 
re eS a SN ARR SS 


FREE COACHING COUPON 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. N 147, Rochester, N. Y. 


This coupon, properly filled out, enticles the sender to a free copy of our valuable 
book, * GOVERNM. OSITIONS AND HOW TO OBTAIN THEM "’ and to con- 
sideration for FR! OACHING for the Civil Service Examination here checked. 

. . Railway Mail Clerk [$300 to $1400]. . .Customs Positions [8600 to $1500] 
+’. -Postoffice Clerk [$600 to $1200]. . .Internal Revenue [$700 to $1800) 

$600 to $1200], . .Stenographer $000 to $1500] 
-Rural Mail Carrier [$500 to $900). Clerk in the Depart- [$500 to $1600] 
ments at Washington 





























All in one volume, illustrated, $2, postpaid. 


Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions ” and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., 738 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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EARN 
.. $25.00 to $50.00 Weekly 


IN AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS 


Chauffeurs, Automobile Salesmen_and Repairmen 
get big pay for pleasant work because the demand 
for trained men exceeds supply. We have taught 
hundreds (without mechanical ability) and we can 
teach you in ten weeks if you study a few hours a 
week. It is interesting. Our simple mail course 
guarantees thoro efliciency because it’s personal. 
Ask our graduates who are earning $25.00 weekly or 
more in positions we obtained for them. 


Send to-day for first lesson—It’s free. 
Chanffeurs and competent men supplied owners and garages. 


Empire Auto. Institute, 825), Deke Bide. 


The Original Automobile School. 


Will You 





Accept This 
Business Book if We 
? 


Send it Fr 


Sign and mail the coupon below. 
Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s master business 
men have written ten books—2,079 pages—1,497 vital business 
secrets, ideas, methods. In them is the best of all that they 
know about 














Send no money! 


—Purchasing —Salesmanship —Position-Getting 
—Credits —Advertising —Position-Holding 
—Collections —Correspondence —Man-Handling 
—Accounting Selling Plans —Man-Training 


—Handling Customers 
—Office Systems 


—Cost-keeping 


izati —Busi i 
—Organization iness Generalship 


—Competition Fighting 


—Retailing —Short-cuts and and hundreds and hun- 
—Wholesaling Methods for every dreds of other vital busi- 
—Manvufacturing line and department ness subjects, 


A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, picturing 
the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses great and small; pages 
4and 5 deal with credits, collections and with rock-bottom purchasing; pages 
6 and 7 with handling and training men ; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with 
advertising, with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by 
mail; pages 12 to15 with the great problem of securing the highest market 
price for your services—no matter what your line; and the last page tells how 
you may get a complete set—bound in handsome half morocco, contents in 
colors—for less than your daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily 


newspaper. Willyou read the book if we send it sree? 
Send no mong. Simply sign the coupon, 


The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicag 

If there are, in your books, any new ways to increase my business or 
my salary, I should like to know them. So send on your 16-page free 

escriptive booklet. I'll read it, 130-210 
Name 
Address 
Business 


Position 



























Send For Our 


FREE BOOK 


“HEALTH 


AND 


BEAUTY” 






ROUND OUT THE SHOULDERS, NECK AND ARMS, Take 
away all wrinkles and crow’s feet. Our free book tells you how to se- 
cure a beautiful complexion and retain the glow of Health and Beauty 
by a few minutes’ daily use of the great ‘ 


White Cross Electric Vibrator 


No woman need have a poor figure nor poor 
health. Any part of the body may be developed, built up 
and rounded out perfectly and permanently by the use of 
this wonderful White Gross Electric Vibrator. 
This great outfit, that has been endorsed by medical science, 
gives you both Vibration and Galvanic and Faradic Electricity 
all at the same time or separately as you wish. A complete 
Electric Massage and Electric Medical Battery outfit. Don’t 
suffer any longer when you can have the three greatest known 
natural curative agents constantly at your command. 


Cures These Diseases and Many Others 
Headache, Catarrh, Insomnia, Indigestion, 
Weakness, Rheumatism, Asthma, Neuralgia, 
Earache, Weak Eyes, Nervous Debility, Consti- 
pation, Bright's Disease, Heart Trouble, Stom- 
ach Trouble, Deafness, Skin Disease, Sealp 
Disease, Ete. All these and dozens of 
other chronic and acute diseases in 
both women and men can be instantly 
relieved and permanently cured by 


VIBRATION and ELECTRICITY 


Get Our Free Book | Vibrating Chair FREE 


“Health ad Be #%| With our attachments you can con- 
h auty vert any ehair into a perfect vibrat- 
Begin now to remove those 


ing chair wi 
blotches. Keep away those puffs = ir without extra cost, getting 


the genuine Swedi, 
under the eyes, and that double Wonderftlly ehh tee eS 
chin. Women and men defy 


ments for which you would have to pay at 
the signs of age or ill health. 


Jenst $2.00 each in a physician's office. 

THE WHITE CROSS VIBRATOR IS FULLY GUARANTEED 

This great instrument gives you thousands of health duci i- 
brations a minute, and Medical Electricity at the same soe eke 
want it. No other vibrator can do this. Our vibrators run either 
on their own powerful dry cells or may be attached to ordinary 
electric lights, 

We refer you to dozens of leading actress. 
of them past the age of 50, who are as Feat Penny gies 
eyes as brilliant as a school girl, whose cheeks are plump 
and pretty, and whose figures are rounded perfectly, 
The reason; MASSAGE AND VIBRATION. 


Great Reduced Price Offer 


Get full details of our great introductory offer. The 
price of our vibrators greatly reduced. Take ad- 
vantage of this splendid offer. Sign the coupon 
and learn about this extraordinary offer, 
Also get our FREE BOOK, “Health 
and Beauty.” You should have this 
valuable book anyway. Sign and mail 
the coupon RIGHT NOW, 


LINDSTROM, SMITH CO. 


253 La Salle St., Dept, 1112 
CHICACO - 
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« BIG SP 
- 17-JEWEL ELGIN only = 


4< Let me send you 


in this High Grade Genuine | 
.) 17-Jewel ELGIN WATCH in 
Hand Engraved Case on 


FREE TRIAL 
“pay ony $2.00 A Month 


You assume no risk whatever in dealing with us, because, before / 





































P. S. HARRIS, 
President Harris-Goar Co. 
The House that sells more 


Elgin Watches than any 
other firm in the world. 









‘ou buy or pay one cent, we place the watch right in your own hands and let it do its own talking. 


f We Ask No Security and No Interest—"** plain honesty among men, Our Elgin Watches are so 


well known and our CREDIT PLAN so easy, that no matter 
where you live or how small your wages, WE WILL TRUST YOU, so that you and every honest man and woman can own a 

} High-Grade Elgin Watch ina beautiful Guaranteed 25-year Gold Case and wear it while paying for it in such small payments 
H that you never miss the money. ry 


Write Today for Our Big Free Watch Catalog &% 


It tells all about our easy credit plan and how we send Elgin 19-Jewel B. W. Raymond and 21 and 23-Jewel Elgin Veritas 
everywhere on Free Trial, without security or one cent deposit. Positively Guaranteed to Pass Any Railroad Inspection. 


HARRIS-GOAR CO., 1456 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. yy 


SELGIN WATCHES LEAD THE WORLD C% 


SEND NO MONEY) Holstein Milk 
For Both Mother and Baby. 


values, just send us a sample of your 
hair and let us send you on approval, 
postage prepaid, any item here listed. 
If, on examination, you find it a Lp 
A : st wonde A ‘i 
See avon yr caernie ene pala If you have a new baby, of course you will nurse it, for 
asked. Otherwise, return to us. pete ni atere is nothing as good for the baby as 
: mother’s milk.” 
appre eae If you will drink the milk of the large, vigorous Holstein 
We are the world’s largest importers Cow, you cannot help imparting vitality to baby as well as 
and manufacturers of bair goods. gaining strength:yourself. This seems a simple way to 
Adding but one small percentage of get strong. Try it. It costs little and vou will find your- 
profit over actual cost of manufacture self gaining rapidly, as well as your baby. 
SHaDIaH pun: v0" Save) you the midale- If you do not nurse your baby, drink Holstein Milk 
Tega PEOnes: yourself and get your physician to tell you how to modify 
. . . it for baby. If baby is well and strong the milk will 
This Fashionable Coronet Braid probably not need modifying. Nearly all milk supply 
stations, laboratories, sanitariums, hospitals, etc., use 
Holstein Milk exclusively, forinfant and invalid feeding. 
Many of them have their own herds of Holsteins. 
Our little book, ‘‘The Story of Holstein Milk,’’ has a 


as shown in illustration is made of beautiful, natural, wavy, genuine 
human hair and weighs 2% oz. and is 32 in. long. 50 
Regular $6.50 value; our special price . . . « « « os 

fund of information in it, and we are pleased to send it 
upon request. 






































Sent Pre- 
paid 













GENUINE HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES 


Made of fine quality selected human hair 
Straight Mair Wavy Hair 
Qoz.,22in. . . $215 | 136 02., 20 in. 

i 1.40 22 in, 
1.90 
2.95 
4.25 



























The above prices are for ordinary shades only. 
Blonds, drabs and grays cost extra. 

Our 1}4-0z., 22-in. short stem natural wavy switch 
at $1.85 is worth fully $4.00; our 2%4-0z., 26-in. 
natural wavy switch at $4.25 is worth fully $7.50. 

Our handsomely illustrated catalogue showing the 
most complete line of switches, puffs, pompadours, 
wigs. and other hair goods, also the Della Carson, 
$10,000 Beauty Book, sent free on request. 


CONNEY BROS. 


Dept. 284 
1841 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


“ The Largest lmfporters of Hair 
in the World” 












HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
2N American Building, Brattleboro, Vermont. 
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40 Volumes 


SPECIAL! 


Limited Sale Offer 


Let us send the 40 Magnificent Volumes of the 
Imperial Encyclopedia and Dictionary to your 
home, FREE. We want you tosee this unrivaled 
library of reference and here is the reason: 


30 Cents on the $ 


We are offering this work at 30 cents on the Dollar— 
positively at 30 cents on the Dollar—because some—a 
few—of the books are slightly rubbed (very slightly). 
‘They are not second hand, but brand new—rubbed only 
slightly in the shipping rooms—only 2 or 3 volumes—you 
wouldn't notice the rubbing perhaps, but we give you 
the same sale discount we would give to acritical dealer. 
See the whole 40 volumes for yourself without a cent of 
expense or acent of risk. Examine every one of these 
great volumes FREE. Mail the coupon today or write. 


40—Volumes—40 


Sent on approval—nothing to pay—nothing to risk. 
Sent free, prepaid to your own home, Examine them 
—if not entirely pleased in every way just send them 
back at our expense. If you are pleased you can buy 
the set for 30 cents on the Dollar, at $2.50 a month. 


These magnificent volumes compose the complete Imperial 
Encyclopedia and Dictionary. Contains all dictionary words with 
their definitions, pronunciations, derivations and synonyms inal- 
habetical arrangement, Pronounces every word. Incomparable 
information about every historical person—wo: ing—place— 
event—28,000 pages—7,000 illustrations—Covers every subject. 
Any library is complete with it—No library is complete withoutit, 
History, Science, Art, Mechanics,Geography, Botany, Zoology, Wa 
Chemistry, Literature,Physiology, Astronomy, Geology, Ethnol- ¢ 
ogy, Architecture, Archeology, Polar Exploration and ex-¢° 
plorers—every branch of human knowledge, On this 4” 
great Special Offer it goes at 30 cents on the Dollar. ,¢ 
The Imperial Encyclopedia ts acknowledged e GILBERT 
the HIGHEST and FINAL AUTHORITY. oe PUB. CO., 
We have a number of Mission 5@ 28 Jackson 
Book Case FREE pick Cases made especially,o* Bivd., Dept. 1112 
to hold these big sets. ey aresentto prompt pur- « 
* CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


chasers. A Book Case FREE with first 100 orders. Pd 

Your Name and Address ,? _Youmaysendme,pre- 
on this coupon or on a postal cardorina let- g@ — Paid, for FREE exami- 
ter brings you the books. Send no money. ,#@ acpi a rubbed 
We pay allthe charges. But you must Ra Dhegh Sage 7 Me 
act at once. Now only 30c on the - lish cloth binding. If satisfied, 


Dollar. If you wish to keep them @ 

after Free examination send us of __1 will send you $1, you may then 
$1 and we will then open a .# open a charge account with me for 
charge account with you and g® _ balance at $2.50 a month for I5 months 


the bal: + at your special price. If not satisfied, 
» $2.50 @ month for Bet will notify you within ten days 


months, - Write today. 
GILBERT PUB. CO. 6” 


28 Jackson Blvd ,* 
Dept. 1112, ,¢ 


CHICAGO 6 = 

























Name. 
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The Great 


Burlington 
Special at an 


Anti-Trust Price! 


The world’s masterpiece of watch 
manufacture now sold direct !— 
The most amazing offer ever made in the whole history 
of the watch industry—an offer which has absolutely 
PARALYZED conipetition — the offer of the genuine 
Burlington Special direct to the public at the rock-bottom 
ANTI-TRUST PRICE, without middlemen’s profits. 


The Fightis On! 


We will not be bound by any system of price-boosting contracts 
with dealers, We will not submit to any “high profit” selling 
scheme. We will not be dictated to by ANY Trust. 


NO MATTER WHAT IT COSTS, we are determined to push our 
independent line even If we should have to fight a Combination 
of all the Watch Manufacturers of the country!. 
And so we are making this offer—the most sweeping, astounding 
offer ever made on a high-grade watch. The famous BURLINGTON 
direct and at the same price WHOLESALE Jewelers must pay. 
And in order to make the proposition doubly easy for the public 
we will even allow this sRopgasendetieg Urea is phage er or 
on’t miss this wonderfully libera! 
$2.50 a Month orer. Sign and mail coupon now, 
Rock-bottom, anti-trust price, whether you buy for cash or time. 


jPOST YOURSELF! 


Be sure to get posted on watches and watch values, trust- 
method prices and anti-trust prices before you buy a 














































watch. Learn to judge watch values ! Ss & 
ne 
Get the Burlington OS 8s 
iy & & & 
Watch Company’s ? WS ss 
> sys” 
FREE WAIGH DUUR @ face 
> ESS 

Read our startling exposure of the amaz~ RN Pa oe 
ing conditions which existin the watch @ Mor 
trade today. Read about the anti- eS s a2 
trust fight. Read about our great AS > a 3 
$1,000.00 Challenge. Learn how & LOS 
you can judge watch values. SS erS 
Send your name and address & ats’. 
for this valuable FREE Yr 


BOOK now — TODAY. 
Sign & mail coupon. 
BURLINGTON 
§ WATCH CO. 

Dept. 1112. 

19th & Ma 

shall Bivd., 
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Mr. Edison’s LATEST 


Supremely Fine Phonograph 


A musical wonder—a perfect reproducer of sound— 
unsurpassable in clearness and beauty of tone. 


Double Reproducer Amberol Records 
New Style Floral Horn New Style Cabinet 
The Latest Model High Grade Edison 


OUR OUTFIT No. 10—Just Out 


at $10 less than our former rock-bottom price 
on the outfit No. 9——and 


Free Loan 


We ship on a free loan—no money down—do not pay us one 
cent, C.O.D.—take the outfit to your home on our free loan offer. 


You Need Not Buy Anything: Alii we want on this 
free loan is that you convinne yourself of Pine absolute superior- 
ity of this superb new style instrument. All we ask is that you 
let your family and a few of your neighbors and friends hear the 
Edison when we send it to you ona free loan, Let them hear the 
magnificent music, operas, comic songs and funny recitations— 
then let them judge. If any of your friends then want an Edison, 
we will feel thankful to you, or if you want to keep yours, you 
may keep it, on the easiest monthly payments: as low as 
$2.00 a month—$2.00 a month for an Edison. 


But if you and none of your friends want an instru- 
ment just pow, there isno harin done. Just return 
the outfit at our expense and we charge you noth- 
ing for the free loan. 


We simply want everybody to hear the 
latest product of Mr. Edison's skill. 
for the free catalog 


Now Write and free list of Edi- 


son records, operas, songs and comic 
recitations that you want to hear 
on this free loan. Just put your 
name and address on a postal 
or in a letter, or sign and 
mail the coupon. No let- 
ter necessary if you 

send the coupon. 


F. K. BABSON 


EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH 
DISTRIB~ 





Brass-Craft 
Outfit FREE 


The certainty with which beautiful effects are ob- 
tained with our Brass-Craft outfits and our plainly 
stamped designs on articles of 
lasting worth has made Brass- 
Craft the most popular new art 
work of recent years. 


Let us send you this 
complete outfit, consist- 
ing of 1 Stippling and 
Veining Tool, 1 Package 
Polishing Powder, 1 
Package poring Powder, 1 Fine Sandpaper, 1 
piece Polishing Plush and 
complete material for Hand- 
some Brass-Craft Sun Bon- 
net Girl Calendar, as follows: 
1 Brass Panel, 1 Wood 
Panel, 50 Round Head Brass 
Tacks, 1 Brass Hanger, 1 
Calendar Pad, Furnished 
with stamped design and 











Stippling 
Ink Well 


| 















E Veining full directions 
| Plaque for making | Polish- 
Calendar, worth $1.00—all in neat \ is 
x ase 


box, FREE and prepaid, to 
anyone sending us 25c to pay 
cost of packing,shipping,etc. \_ 


Ask for Free Catalog CV2 im 


Illustrates hundreds of articles in Brass-Craft for 
use, Ornament or profit. The above outfit offer is 
made for a limited time only to quickly introduce 
our splendid line of Brass=Craft goods and dis- 
tribute our New Illustrated Catalog. Write today 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
| 737- ee Jackson Blvd. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Te s’ Free Trial 


allowed on every ay: on we sell. We Ship on Approval 
and trial to anyone intheU. S. and prepay the freight. If 
you are not satisfied with the bicycle after using it ten 
days, ship it back and dov't pay a cent. 
FACTORY PRICES Do not duy a bicycle ora 
pairof tires from anyone 
M at ary Price until you receive our latest Art Catalogs 
of high grade bicycles and sundries and learn our #7- 
heard of prices and marvelous new special offers. 
IT ONLY cosTs a cent to write a postal and 
everything will be sent you 
y FREE by return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
formation. Do Not Wait; write it Now! 
é TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, lamps, 
‘ parts, repairs and sundries of all kinds af Aal/ usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. 1.31 CHICAGO 


Hair Like This 
FREE (6. 25ers: 








ment for Baldness, Dandruff, 
Gray Hair, etc., at my own ex- 
pense. It will surprise and 


delight you. 

Write to-day to 

WM. CHAS. KEENE, President, 
LORRIMER INSTITUTE 

Dept. 2756, Battimore, Md, 


| TEACH 


¥: iMhelfe 








gan 


By my new 


I won the World’s First Prize in Penmanship. 
system I can make an expert penman of you by mail. I 
also teach Book-keeping and Shorthand. Am placing m: 
students as instructors in commercial colleges. If youwis 
to becomea better penman, write me. I willsend you FREE 
one of my Favorite Pens and a copy of the Ransomerian 


Journal. (,W.RANSOM. 997 Reliance Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Test 


GRAVIES 


the ability of a cook. 


obtain the right seasoning use 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast Meats, Chops, Game, Chafing Dish Cooking and Salad 


Dressings are improved by its use. 
its value as the ‘‘final touch 


Refuse Imitations. 


ret $350. 


00 








a 





YOU can do as well—or ne 
Henceforth Briggs’ writings 


has also become the property of 

Our securing of Mr. Briggs’ 
of his book will cause no sensat 
TRY SUCCESS. 





EDGAR BRIGGS — 
“Twenty Years 
At It.” 


Feast of Facts—$1.2 


For a limited time you may secure : 

1. One year’s subscription to POULTRY SUCCESS (50c.). 

2. Mr. Briggs’ book, “ Profits in Poultry Keeping Solved.” 
In which is now incorporated ‘‘Secrets in Poultry Culture,”’ 
worth alone several times the price. 

All for $1.25 cash. 

POULTRY SUCCESS is the universally recognized 
authority on poultry matters. To those familiar with 
it nothing need be said. To those who are not, we say, 
‘Please borrow a copy from your neighbor, or write 
for a free sample copy.’’ Pale 

Mr, Briggs’ book gives Secrets on Turkey Raising— 
Duck Culture—Early Hatches—Raising Late Hatched 
Chickens—Insuring a Large Egg Yield Every Month— 
Feeding Unthreshed Grain—Formula for Lice Powder. 


JTERMAN PUBLISHING CO. 





In answering any advertisement on this page i 


Month From 


Briggs did it—BRIGGS, the man who wrote ‘Profits in 
Poultry Keeping Solved ’’—fourth edition just now ready. 





when you have adopted the Briggs SYSTEM. 


SUCCESS. His great book, “Profits in Poultry Keeping Solved,” 


The biggest men in the poultry field have 
always been sought out and engaged by us. 
a capable staff of writers on poultry subjects. 


Leading Chefs and Cooks know 
”? to many a dish. Try it! 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 


500 Hens! 








arly so—when you know how; 





will appear only in POULTRY 


POULTRY SUCCESS. 
services and publishing rights 
ion to those who know POUL- 


ALWAYS FULL 
BRIGGS SYSTEM 
DOES IT 


Mr. Briggs joins 





How Briggs made $350 a month from 500 hens is only 
ONE of many Poultry Secrets that will be revealed soon. 


Processed Feeds at from to to 15 Cents a Bushel! 
$350 a Month From 500 Hens! Briggs Poultry Silo 
discovery alone will save every poultry raiser hundreds 
of dollars. $25 Saved on Every 100 Chicks Matured ! 

95 Per Cent. of all Chicks Hatched, Raised—Erecting 
a Poultry Plant— Diagrams — Pictures— Running an 
Incubator— Brooders— Feeding— Breeding—Moulting 
— Prevention and Cure of Diseases — and. literally 
HUNDREDS of other secrets. 100 large pages of 
type, diagrams and pictures, Nicely bound. 

No money value can be placed on this book. Three 
editions rapidly sold at $5.00 per copy. You can’t get 
it except with POULTRY SUCCESS. 

Get POULTRY SUCCESS one year, “‘Sectets in 
Poultry Culture,” “Profits in Poultry Keeping Solved.” 
All for $1.25. 


Briggs’ Desk 88, SPRINGFIELD, O. 
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Read and study the 
noble philosophy of 
Father Vaughan and 
learn the secret of his 
wonderful powerover 
men. Learn to train 
and use that resistless 
force within yourself 
as he did. Learn to 
be great in your life 
and your influence as 
he was. Learnto make 
life worth living as 
only his inspired life 
and words can teach 
you. 


Send $1.00 For These 
Great Books 


CTOR-PLAYWRIGHT, Poet-Priest, Orator, 
Lover of Humanity—Father Vaughan was 
one of the most marvelous men of the age. 

His magnetic personality drew men, women and 

children to him with resistless force. His wonderful 
-voice thrilled his hearers with a oall to the best 
within them—stirring thousands to the better life. 

Since his death last May, requests have been pour- 
ingin for copies of his lectures and plays. These 
handsome volumes are being published to meet this 
rapidly growing demand. They contain his com- 
plete works, including ““The Power of Love,” “The 
Land of Possibilities,’ “‘Sermons From Shakes- 
peare,” his famous play, ““A Woman of the West,” 
and others. 

Set of two volumes of 500 pages each, in black 
silk cloth and gold top, $9.00 per set. Half morocco 
and gold top, $2.00; full morocco, gold top, $15,00. 


Send attached coupon and $1.00 for first pay- 
ment. Books will be shipped at once on five days’ 
approval. Money refunded if not_as represented. 
Balance in easy instalments of $1.00 per month. 
Liberal discounts will be made for cash with order. 


Read what WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN and 
CARDINAL SATOLLI say about these books: 


Lincoln, Neb., August 28, 1909. 
Vaughan Publishing Co., Chicago, Ll. 
entlemen:—I am very glad to learn that you are going 
to publish a collection of Father Vaughan’s speeches. His 
lectures and speeches are full of wisdom and eloquence, and 
i want a copy of “Life and Works of Father Vaughan” as 
soon as it is off the press. Yours truly, 


(Signed) W. J. BRYAN. 


Rome, Italy, August 1, 1909. 

Mey Dae Publishing Co., Chicago, Il. 

entlemen :—A work intended to uplift the moral tone of 
our people is indeed a cause of intense gratification. I would 
venture to predict for the works of Father Vaughan a great 
popular welcome and wide-spread distribution. It wasa great 
pleasure to hear Father Vaughan in America on one occa- 
sion and I was thrilled with the power and intensity of his 
eloquence. Thanking you for remembering me, i wish you 
every success with his great works. Very sincerely yours, 


(Signeu) FRANCESSEE CAR. SATOLLL 


ACENTS everywhere find “The Life and Works of Father 
L. J. Vaughan” bringing them a big income. Many thousands 
of people who knew and loved him are waiting foran oppor- 
tunity to buy his works, which were never before published. 
You can make money in this easy and pleasant way. We 
send our agents a complete course in book salesmanship. 
We tell you just how to handle these sales to make the most 
money. Write for particulars and special terms. 


VAUGHAN PUB. CO. 
26 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago 
Gentlemen :—Enclosed please find $1.00 for first payment on “ Life 
and Works of Father L. J. Vanghan,’’$9.00, $12.00, $15.00 edition (check 
X price wanted). Iam buying them subject to conditions stated in 
this advertisement. 1 am to pay for them on instalments of $1.00 
per month. 


(if agents’ rates are wanted check here) 0. 








I Can Increase 
Your Earnings 


No matter where you live or 
what your occupation or in- 
come may be, I can make you 
prosperous. If you want to earn 
more money—if you want to_es- 
tablish yourself in an independent 
business requiring no capital—send 
me your name and address on coupon 
below, (or a postal will do) and I will mail you, free, 
our Big 62 Page Book, fully explaining just how you 


can fit yourself to earn big money in the 


Real Estate, Brokerage and 
Insurance Business 


We have perfected a thoroughly practical, scientific 
method of teaching these big money making branches 
by mail. Our system is a positive success. It not only 
equips you fully on every point.of Real Estate, Brok- 
erage and Insurance, but also give you, free, a valuable 
course in Commercial Law. Our Free Book is of great 
interest to anyone, but is of vital importance to Clerks, 
Book Keepers, Salesmen, Agents, Solicitors and others 
who are ambitious to be in a good paying business of 
theirown. Send no money, but merely your name and 
address on a postal or on the coupon below. 


The Cross Co., 3533 Reaper BIk., Chicago, Ill. 
ADDRESS (5.6 c.s! eisleceicieie .o-cle 5 ce eleieisiviesce 


OCCUPATION... . eee eeces ee cccceersccas 








LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME by the aid of the TUNE- 
A-PHONE. A Profession that can be converted into money at any 
time or place in the civilized world at an hour’s notice, Earn 
85.00 to $15.00 per day. Valuable illustrated book FREE. Write 
NILES BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING,48 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 





— THE — 
Railroad Man’s 
Magazine 


A great big magazine. 

Devoted to a great big subject. 

It has as many departments as an 
engine has bolts, but its backbone is 
fiction—good, live stories of the road, 
that will set your imagination tingling 
as it has not for many a day. 

Look over a copy at your news- 
stand. 

10 cents—on all news-stands or from 


THE FRANK A. MUNSEY CO. 
_175 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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THE Famous 


The RAYO Lamp is a high- 

grade lamp, sold at a low 
price. There are lamps that cost more, 
but there is no better lamp at any price. 
It is constructed throughout of the 
very best materials, and with the best 
workmanship. 


The burner, wick and chimney are the vital things 
about a lamp. These parts in the RAYO lamp are con- 
structed with the minutest attention to detail. There is 
nothing known to the art of lamp-making that can add 
value to the RAYO lamp as a light-giving device. 

The construction of the burner is such that it is easy 
to clean and easy to re-wick, and the chimney-holder 
may be raised for lighting without removing shade or 
chimney. It is nickel-plated over brass and, being with- 
out embossing, is easily kept clean. : 


The RAYO lamp is an ornament to any room in any house. 
Millions of users attest the merits of Rayo lamps. 


Every dealer everywhere. If not at yours, write 
for descriptive circular to the nearest Agency of the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Srerrrrrerrrrryirrr 
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A LIVING FROM POULTR‘ 


$1,500.00 FROM 6O HENS IN TEN MONTHS 
ON A CITY LOT 40 FEET SQUARE. » 


T° the average poultry- F 
man that would seem s 

impossible and when we 
tell you that we have 
actually done a $1,500 
poultry business with 60 
hens on a corner in the 
city garden 4o feet wide 
by 40 feet long we are 
simply stating facts.. It 
would not be possible to 
get such returns by any 
one of the systems of 
poultry keeping recom- 
mended and practiced by 
the American people, 
still it is an easy matter 
when the new 


PHILO 
SYSTEM 


is adopted. 


THE PHILO SYSTEM IS UNLIKE ALL OTHER 
WAYS OF KEEPING POULTRY, 


and in many respects just the reverse, accomplishing things in poul- 
try work that have always been considered impossible, and getting 
unheard-of results that are hard to believe without seeing. 


THE NEW SYSTEM COVERS ALL BRANCHES 
OF THE WORK NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS 
from selecting the breeders to marketing the product. It tells how 
to get eggs that will hatch, how to hatch nearly every egg and how 
to raise nearly all the chicks hatched, It gives complete plans in 
detail how to make everything necessary to run the business and at 
less than half the cost required to handle the poultry business in any 

other manner. 


TWO POUND BROILERS IN EIGHT WEEKS 


are raised in a space of less than asquare foot to the broiler almost 
without any loss, and the broilers are of the very best quality, bring- 
ing here three cents per pound above the highest market price. 


OUR SIX-MONTHS-OLD PULLETS ARE LAYING 
AT THE RATE OF 24 EGGS EACH PER MONTH 


in a space of two square feet for each bird. No green cut bone of 
any description is fed, and the food used is inexpensive as compared 
with food others are using. : 
Our new book, the PH1to System oF PoutTry KEEPING, gives 
full particulars regarding these wonderful discoveries, with simple, 
easy-to-understand directions that are right to the point, and 15 pages 
of illustrations showing all branches of the work from start to finish. 


DON’T LET THE CHICKS DIE IN THE SHELL. 

One of our secrets of success is to save all the chickens that are 
fully developed at hatching time, whether they can crack the shell 
or not. Itis a simple trick and believed to be the secret of the 
ancient Egyptians and Chinese which enabled them to sell the 
dhicks at 10 cents a dozen. 


two 


THREE POUND ROASTERS TEN WEEKS OLO 


"e. R. PHILO, PUBLISHER, 265 THIRD ST., ELMIR “iS” 


Mr. E. R. Philo, Elmira, N. Y. 
Dear Sir:—I have followed your system as close as I could; the result iz a complete 
success. If there can be any improvement on nature, your brood 
experience I had with your System was last December. . I hatched i7 chicks under 
hens pu‘ them as soon as hatched jn-one. of your brooders’ out of doors and at - 
the age of three months I sold them at 85c a pound. The 


all I can spare this season. 


Mr. E. R. Philo, kumira, N. Y. 
Dear Sir :—No d 
Poultry by the Philo System. Our first year’s work is now nearly comp 
given us an income of over $500.00 from six pedigree hens and one. «+: (@p 
we understood the work as well as we now do after a year’s experience. «:* couldes. 
have made $1000.00 from the six hens. 
pedigree chicks, we have cleared over $960.00 
of 56 Cycle Hatchers. W 
coming year. With best wishes, we are, very truly yours 


Send $7.00 div& to the publisher and @ copy of the” 
revised edition of the book well be sent you by returr~4; 27 








CHICKEN FEED AT 15 CENTS A BUSHEL. 


Our book tells how to make the best green food with but little 
trouble and have a good supply, any day in the year, winter or sum- 
mer. It is just as impossible to geta large egg yield without green 
food as it is to keep a cow without hay or fodder. 


OUR NEW BROODER SAVES 2 CENTS ON 
EACH CHICKEN. 


_ No lamp required. No danger of chilling, overheating or burn- 
ing up the chickens as with brooders using jamps or any kind of 
fire. They also keep all the lice off the chickens automatically or 
kill any that may be on them when placed in the brooder. Our 
book gives full plans and the right to make and use them. One 
can easily be made in an hour at a cost of 25 To 50 cenTs. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Bellefontaine, Ohio, June 7, 1909. 
Mr. E. R. Philo, Elmira, N. Y. 

_ Dear Sir:—I just want to tell you of the success I have had 
with the Philo system. In January, 1909, I purchased one of your 
Philo System books and I commenced to hatch chickens. On the 
third day of February, 1909, I succeeded in hatching ten chicks. I 
put them in one of your fireless brooders and we had zero weather. 
We succeeded in bringing through nine; one got killed by accident. 
On JES 1, one of the pullets laid her first egg, and the most re- 

arkable thing is she has laid every day since up to the present 

Yours truly, R, S. LaRue. 


% Valley Falls, N. Y., Sept. 10,1909. 

My dear Mr. Philo :—I want to tell you how pleased | am with my 
use of the Philo System during the past year. The fowls laid 
exceptionally well in the New Economy Coop, much better in pro- 
portion than those in my old style house. ‘The fireless brooder has 
solved the problem for me of raising extra early chicks. Iam going 
into your methods more extensively this coming year. Wishing you 
success, I am, sincerely yours, (Rev.) E. B. Templer. 


- South Britain, Conn., April 14, 1909. 


time. 


er ‘sit. The first 


then averaged 21-2 lbs. 


each, and the man I sold them tosaid they were the finest he ever saw, and he "wants 
A. E. Nelson. ~ 


Elmira, N. Y., Oct. 30, 1909. 


Yours truly 


oubt you will be interested to learn of our success 32 4401p 
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In addition to the pro- athe sa'> 

-00, running our Hatchery ant consistir 
Weare pleased with the results, and exper ‘odo better, 
(Mrs. C 2. Goodrie ty 
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eee Complexion 


is a reflection of the soap you use. The 
soap’s purity is your surety. Dyes and high 
perfumes disguise poor ingredients. Fairy Soap is 
made only from edible products, and its whiteness 
cannot tell a lie. It is the “George Washington” 
of soaps. 
Fairy Soap—the handy, oval, floating, cake— 
costs but 5c.—-The only cheap thing 
about it. / 
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The newer “Ever-Ready” 
is ‘even, a better ‘‘ Ever- 
Ready ”—-the best Safety 
Razor st any price. The 
most remarkable value in all 
the world: $1.00 for the 
complete: outfit means a 
safety frame that will last 
a lifetime—twelve (12). of 
the finest blades ever pro 
duced—a clever stropper 
device and all‘compactly 
arranged in a ‘fine but- 
ton-lock case—and all 
for one dollar. 

Two millionarsers vouch 
fortlhiee EVER-READY. An 
unqualified: guarantee that 
the EVER-READY will 


shave you, 


Extra Blades 
10 for 50c 


Each EVER-READY Blade separately 
wrapped 
clean — 
blade 
new ones any time fc . 
Sold by Hardware, Cutlery, Drug aud 
General Stores everywhere. Be wise— 
refiise imitations, “Mail orders prepaid. 


American Safety Razor Co., Inc. 
320 Broadway, New York 


Canada—International Distributing Co., Montreal 
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